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NEWS OF THE WEEK, 


——~—.-— 


HOUGH we write before the actual assembly of the 
Peace Conference, there can be little doubt that all 
the Powers concerned will sign the preliminary Treaty. We 
have pointed out elsewhere the nature of Sir Edward Grey's 
triumph, for such it unquestionably is, but must add here 
our fervent hope that the Great Powers will not only 
insist on the Allies making peace with Turkey but also 
keeping the peace among themselves. If the Great Powers 
are only firm there should be no very great difficulty here. 
No doubt the jealousy and friction between Bulgaria and 
Servia and Bulgaria and Greece is very great, but, on the 
other hand, the desire to get their armies home and to set 
them at the work of the nation is also extremely strong. 
Therefore the Great Powers will have secret supporters in 
every Balkan State. Another fact to remember is that what- 
ever decision is come to by the Great Powers can be accepted 
by the Allies without loss of face. It is one thing to give way 
to the Concert of Europe; quite another to give way to a 
neighbour when you are convinced you are absolutely in the 
right. 


On Friday week the King and Queen lunched at the British 
Embassy in Berlin, and the King replied to a deputation 
from the British colony :— 

“ By fostering and maintaining kindly relations and good under- 

standing between yourselves and the people of this your adopted 
home you are helping to ensure the peace of the world, the 
preservation of which is my fervent desire, as it was the chief 
aim and object of my dear father’s life.” 
On Saturday the wedding of Princess Victoria Luise and 
Prince Ernest Augustus of Cumberland took place. The 
German Emperor’s speech to his only daughter at the wedding 
banquet was simple and moving :— 

“My dear daughter, to-day, as you leave our house, I thank you 

with all my heart for the happiness which you have always given 
to me and your mother, and for the years of radiant sunshine 
which you have brought to my house. . . . But, above all else, it 
will soon, notwithstanding your youth, be granted to you two te 
serve others and to care for others. May this task, the highest of 
all, fill your whole lives.” 
The subsequent ball was accompanied by the ancient ceremonies 
of a torch dance and the distribution of the bride’s garter. The 
King and Queen, whose visit has been attended by a marked 
and lively sense of goodwill on the part of the German people, 
stayed in Berlin till Tuesday, and returned to London on 
Wednesday. 


On Thursday week an anti-military outbreak took place at 
Rodez, in the Pyrenées Orientales, among some of the non- 








commissioned officers and men of a French infantry regiment. 
The plan was to seize ammunition and march to Albi, sixty 
miles away, and join another revolting regiment. Major 
Angleby, with extraordinary pluck, knocked down the bugler 
who blew the call for the outbreak, and then, single-handed, 
opposed eight non-commissioned officers. He stood his ground 
till help came, and within three-quarters of an hour all the 
mutineers were arrested. The outbreak is said to have been due 
to the preaching of the anti-militarist organizations, particularly 
the “Sou du Soldat,” a society, under the General Confedera- 
tion of Labour, which nominally exists for supplying conscripts 
with pocket-money, but actually encourages them persistently 
to desert and mutiny. On Sunday fifty thousand Socialists 
gathered at the Pré Saint Gervais to protest against three 
years’ service. In spite of the general forebodings there was 
no rioting. The Socialistic opposition to the three years’ 
service proposal has reached such a point that M. Poincaré 
has called in M. Clemenceau to consult with him, in spite of 
M. Clemenceau’s recent violent opposition to his candidature 
for the presidency. M. Clemenceau accuses the Government 
of crass weakness, and says that for the French people it is 
a simple choice between three years’ service and eclipse as 
nation. That is surely putting it somewhat high. 


Last Saturday a statue of President Kriiger was unveiled 
at Pretoria. General Botha sent a message in which, according 
to a Reuter telegram, he said that when “his Dutch fellow- 
countrymen contemplated that simple patriot of extraordinary 
ability, iron will, and deep piety, a pioneer of civilization, the 
blood coursed quicker through their veins. His personality 
also compelled the admiration of their English fellow- 
countrymen. The thoughts of all turned to that other great 
man whose name was indelibly inscribed in South African 
history, that sombre form on the slopes of Table Mountain, 
Rhodes. They meditated on the conflicting ideals of the two 
races which these two men personified and on the enormous 
impact as they met in a life-and-death struggle. The ideals 
of neither had been realized in their entirety. They had to be 
brought into harmony, and the necessary bond had been found 
in the love of both races for a common country.” It would 
have been impossible to express the situation with more 
wisdom, dignity, and generosity. If General Botha can 
keep up to this standard he will bid fair to rival even John 
Bright as a public letter-writer. 


The Peking correspondent of the Times described in the 
issue of Wednesday a remarkable instance of the recklessness 
of the Chinese Government in borrowing money. The recent 
conclusion of the loan by the Five Powers group was delayed 
by the negotiations for a smaller loan from an Austrian 
group of bankers. The latter loan has fallen through for the 
present, but it is very instructive to know what the Chinese 
Government seriously proposed to do, and apparently are still 
prepared to do. In order to raise £1,413,000 of ready money 
they were prepared to make themselves liable for £3,200,000, 
which would have been repayable in a short time. It is true 
that besides the ready money they would have got twelve 
torpedo boats from a Trieste yard and six destroyers from a 
German yard, but they would have had no use for these 
vessels, and, of course, only agreed to buy them because 
the purchase was a condition of the loan. (The old- 
fashioned moneylenders used to give £50 in cash and the 
rest of the £100 in “old sherry” and pictures by and after 
Rubens and Van Dyck.) The German Government appears to 
have given wise and straightforward advice to the Vulcan 
Company of Stettin, and the German part of the contract 
was refused. But if China should persist in borrowing in 
this way her financial enslavement could not be postponed 
indefinitely. 
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The by-election at Altrincham, which has excited such very 
great interest during the last month, has resulted, as we 
felt sure it would, in the return of the Unionist, Mr. G. C. 
Hamilton, whose majority was 1,262. Mr. Hamilton polled 
9,409 votes and Mr. L. Kay-Shuttleworth 8,147. At the 
election in December 1910 the Unionist majority was only 
119, and in January 1910 there had been a Liberal majority of 
901. Such figures speak for themselves, but we may note that 
the startling change is not accompanied, as sometimes happens, 
by a falling-off in the total poll. Onthecontrary, the increase 
of the total poll over that of the election of December 
1910 is 1,671, the increased Unionist poll being 1,407, the 
increased Liberal poll 264, and the increased Unionist majority 
1,143. This splendid victory following upon the almost 
equally brilliant victory at Newmarket should make those 
Unionists who only ten days ago were croaking as to the 
impossibility of the party ever recovering its position feel 
ashamed of themselves. The time for faint hearts and low 
spirits in the Unionist Party is past, and the doom of the 
Government is settled. It is unthinkable that the Govern- 
ment should now refuse a general election before the third 
time of asking of the Home Rule Bill. Even to oblige kind 
Mr. Redmond they will not stain their hands with the blood 
of the Ulstermen, when a dissolution will certainly relieve 
them of the necessity. 

A great deal has been said as to the cause of the victory. 
As was to be expected, the defeated candidate and the Liberal 
Party generally prefer to attribute the result to what they 
eall “ the temporary unpopularity of the Insurance Act.” It 
is much pleasanter for them to blame “ the misrepresentations 
in regard to the Insurance Act” than to admit that Liberal 
policy as regards Home Rule and the Welsh Church has 
become profoundly unpopular and the Liberal Government 
profoundly discredited. No doubt the Insurance Act was 
one of the influences which brought votes to the Unionists, 
but in our opinion it was by no means the most important 
influence. The real cause was that “‘ The Organized Hypocrisy” 
has been found out, and at this moment is disliked by the 
mass of the electors with a dislike which we predict will soon 
become passionate. 


We do not doubt that the Marconi scandal also played a 
very large part at Altrincham. Though cynical politicians in 
London on both sides may profess to think that the “ Marconi 
business is overdone,” we are convinced that it has made a 
deep and most painful impression in the country. It was not 
for nothing that the announcement of the Altrincham figures 
on the Manchester Stock Exchange was greeted with cries of 
“Marconi!” What the ordinary Englishman especially 
detests is cant and hypocrisy in public men, and the country, 
even though it may be indulgent to certain aspects of the 
business, has with an unerring instinct fastened on this 
side of it. “They were doing just the thing which only a 
dozen years ago they denounced as utterly unbecoming in 
Ministers. It’s a bit too thick, and besides, they tried to keep 
it dark as long as they could.” Whether that is a fair or 
adequate comment we shall not discuss now—our readers know 
our opinion—but without question it is most damaging. 


The trial of Mr. Cecil Chesterton on an indictment for 
criminal libel began on Tuesday before Mr. Justice Phillimore, 
and continued throughout the week. The mass of evidence is 
so great that we cannot attempt to summarize it here. We 
may point out, however, that a very important statement was 
made by the Attorney-General in the course of the cross- 
examination to which he was subjected on Wednesday. Asked 
by Mr. Wild whether he had privately told any member of the 
Parliamentary Committee of the Marconi deal before he was 
examined, he answered, “Yes. I told Mr. Falconer, who I 
knew was going to examine journalists.” Mr. Handel Booth 
was also told. It may be remembered that when a similar 
question was asked of Sir Rufus Isaacs when he was before 
the Parliamentary Committee, the majority of the Committee 
refused to allow him to answer the question. 


Parliament reassembled this week. On Tuesday and 
Wednesday the House had before it the second reading of 
the Appellate Jurisdiction Bill, which we are glad to see was 
read a second time by 296 votes to 20 and referred to a Com- 
mittee of the whole House. It is difficult to understand why 
this most useful and important measure should be opposed, 





as it was, by two members of the Ministerial party, Mr. Martic 
and Mr. Watt. The Bill, though it has so dull a title . 
really a most important and far-reaching measure. What it 
does is to give us one great supreme court for the whole 
Empire, though, after our English fashion, this result is to 
be obtained by indirect rather than by direct means. The 
House of Lords and the Judicial Committee of the Priy 
Council are not amalgamated, but they will in future have a 
same members, though the Court will have different names 
according to the nature of the cases it tries. It will be in 
fact a Court with two faces but one heart. We most 
sincerely trust that the Opposition will not merely not Oppose 
the Bill, but will give it their active support. It is interesting 
to ourselves to recall the fact that a Bill of this kind wag 
advocated by the Spectator nearly thirty years ago, and that 
during the intervening period we have repeatedly urged the 
wisdom of making a common Court of Supreme Appeal ong 
of the bonds of Empire. 


The Toronto correspondent of the Times said on Thursday 
that it was not yet clear what the action of the Senate would 
be on the Canadian Navy Bill. It is certain that the Govern. 
ment will not accept the dictation of the Senate and will not 
refer the Bill to the people. Nor is there likely to be an early 
general election. The prospect is that Parliament will be 
prorogued soon, and that there will be an autumn session, at 
which the Navy Bill will be reintroduced as well as a Redis. 
tribution Bill. It seems that the Admiralty will have to wait 
longer than was expected for the Canadian Naval contribu. 
tion, but that the contribution will be made in due course we 
do not doubt. We have always held strongly that all colonial 
contributions should provide an additional margin of security, 
But Mr. Churchill has used language which pointed to the 
colonial contributions as being a necessary part of the defence 
of the Empire, though not a necessary part of the defence of 
the United Kingdom. In the event of a prolonged delay by 
Canada the Admiralty programme necessary for the defence 
of the Empire would, on Mr. Churchill’s showing, have to be 
reconsidered. 


Dr. Walter Hines Page, the new United States ambassador, 
landed in Liverpool on Saturday morning, and was welcomed 
at Euston by the staff of the Embassy on his arrival in London 
in the afternoon. Owing to the continuance of a niggardly 
policy for which Congress is primarily responsible, the new 
ambassador is for the moment without a permanent residence, 
and has taken up temporary quarters at the Coburg Hotel 
This inconvenient state of affairs can only be remedied by the 
Americans themselves, but it has no bearing on the cordial 
greeting extended by the British public to Dr. Page. He 
comes with a fine academic and literary record to a country 
where he has already many friends and, we are sure, will 
make many more. 


The growing importance of the Empire Day celebrations 
was illustrated this year in a variety of ways. As Lord 
Meath, the founder of Empire Day, observed at the Guildhall 
meeting, at least nine millions of boys and girls were assembled 
that day to salute the Flag. Empire Day was more and more 
recognized as a great agency for the promotion of good 
citizenship, and the movement was now supported by all the 
county education authorities throughout England save two. 
In the London schools the details were left to the discretion 
of headmasters and headmistresses, who in some cases arranged 
a special ceremony. Thus at the Ben Jonson School, Stepney, 
a flag sent by a public school at Mascot, Botany Bay, was 
unfurled in memory of Captain Cook, a resident of Stepney, 
and patriotic tableaux were presented. 


In most places the master or mistress spoke to the 
children on the rise and growth of the Empire and the 
significance of the Union Jack. Suggestions for these 
addresses had been furnished in an excellent circular letter 
issued by Mr. R. Blair, the Education Officer of the L.C.C., 
who laid stress on the fact that the relation of the Kingdom 
to the Dominions overseas was one of partnership rather than 
possession, the tie corresponding to that between parent and 
grown-up children. It was also pointed out that the Empire 
was a union for peace and defence, and not for aggression and 
aggrandisement. Perhaps the best comment on this state- 
ment was the message from Mr. Fisher, leader of a Labour 
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Ministry and Premier of the Australian Common wealth, 

plished in Saturday’s Times, in which he declares that 
a fidence begets confidence. “In the free Dominions the 
aay of the Crown and of the ancient institutions of our 
poner stands to-day more firmly than ever.” 


On Tuesday the Assemblies of the Church of Scotland and 
of the United Free Chureb, which met simultaneously in 
Edinburgh, unanimously resolved to continue the conferences 
on the subject of Scottish Church Union which were initiated 
three years ago. Notice had been given of amendments 
in both Assemblies, and the temper of the preliminary 
private meetings had foreshadowed considerable hostile 
criticism. But these forebodings were happily dispeiled, 
the amendments were withdrawn, and the vote was unani- 
mous. ‘This result was no doubt largely due to the 
personality of the leaders. Dr. Wallace Williamson, the 
Moderator of the Assembly of the Church of Scotland, in 
moving the adoption of the report of the committee convened 
by himself and Lord Balfour of Burleigh, aroused great 
enthusiasm. Summarizing the progress of the negotiations, 
he said that the adjustment of religious endowments would be 
easily settled if agreement were reached on the two questions 
of spiritual freedom and national recognition of religion, and 
such agreement was well in sight. He concluded by saying 
that “a power not ourselves is working for unity: the work is 
not ours, but God’s.” Dr. Henderson’s speech in the United 
Free Church Assembly provoked similar acclamations. On 
the question of national recognition he observed that they did 
not ask for an alliance with the State, but they did desire an 
entente cordiale. It is understood that representatives of the 
United Free Church will assist the committee of the Assembly 
of the Church of Scotland in the work of framing a draft 
constitution for the united Church. 


At the anniversary meeting of the Royal Geographical 
Society on Monday presentations were made to Lady Scott 
and Mrs. Wilson in recognition of the services of their late 
husbands. Amongst the awards made on the occasion we 
must not fail to notice that of the Gill Memorial to Miss 
Gertrude Lowthian Bell for her many years’ work in exploring 
the geography and archaeology of Syria, Mesopotamia, and 
Turkey in Asiaman honour in every way deserved. Lord 
Curzon, in his address, mentioned that no effort would 
be made to disturb the bodies of Scott and his comrades 
in the places where they lay, and that it was the unanimous 
desire of their relatives that at no time might such removal 
be attempted. He added that the museum in their new 
quarters in Kensington would be enriched by some of the 
most interesting relics of the expedition, including water- 
colour sketches by Dr. Wilson and the original of Captain 
Scott's diary. In the evening Lord Curzon presided at the 
anniversary dinner, which was attended by Commander Evans 
and five of his companions of the Scott expedition, representa- 
tives of the Belgian and Australian Antarctic expeditions, and 
General Greely, commander of the American Polar expedition 
of the ‘eighties. Lord Curzon, who dwelt in entertaining 
fashion on the geographical research of Ministers, paid a 
handsome compliment to Sir Edward Grey, who was present, 
when he observed that within his own experience of public 
life no Foreign Minister before had been so completely assured 
of the confidence and support of the nation. 


At the annual dinner of the Royal Literary Fund on 
Tuesday Lord Curzon took the chair, and in his speech dis- 
agreed with Lord Rosebery’s dictum that poverty is a stimulus 
to literature. The contributions to the fund announced during 
the evening amounted to £3,050—a sum only twice exceeded. 
Lord Morley replied for “Literature” in a delightful speech. 
France did more honour to literature, he said, than was 
common here, He noticed, for example, that French battle- 
ships bore the names of Voltaire, Condorcet, and Diderot, 
while cruisers were named after Victor Hugo and Michelet. He 
trembled at the thought of approaching even the adventurous 
and open-minded First Lord of the Admiralty with a similar 
list. But ‘Carlyle’ would be a splendid name for a Dread- 
nought. (Seriously, why not call a battleship ‘H.M.S. 
Shakespeare,’ and have in the “ Shakespeare class” the 
Chaucer,’ the ‘Milton,’ the ‘Byron,’ the ‘ Wordsworth,” 
the ‘Walter Scott,’ and the ‘ Tennyson’?) He agreed with 


journalism he drew a distinction between the news portion of 
journalism and the opinions of the publicist, and he believed 
that the publicist was a more responsible writer than he was 
in the days he could remember. As for literary criticism, it 
was infinitely higher than it was years ago, not only in large 
organs of opinion, but in the cheaper yewspapers. 


On Sunday Mr. Lloyd George, speaking at Criccieth on the 
Insurance Act, particularly in relation to the cure of consump- 
tion, described how the disease blighted the fairest places in 
the land. It was a sacred work to stop the scourge. The Act 
set aside a million and a half to assist localities to erect 
sanatoria. Unfortunately a great many people, instead of 
filling the hods with bricks in order to help on the work, were 
flinging the bricks at the heads of the bricklayers. The Act 
also supplied a million a year for treating patients in their 
own homes. Every Welsh county had voted the sum which 
had to be added to the funds available under the Act in order 
to provide treatment for every consumptive man, woman, and 
child in Wales. Some of the great English municipalities 
had done likewise. Before the Act was passed only five 
million persons were insured. Now there were fourteen 
millions. “We are teaching the people of this country 
through the medium of an Act of Parliament,” said Mr. 
Lloyd George, “the great scriptural lesson, ‘bear ye one 
another’s burdens.’” The gift of “rare and refreshing fruit” 
has thus become the enforcement of a salutary principle 
of self-abnegation—a very different thing. We not only bear 
the burden but pay at an extravagant rate for the privilege of 
doing it. We can imagine a Somersetshire labourer after 
reading the speech exclaiming, “That be arl very well, but 
you said I were to get ninepence for fourpence, and I tell ’ee 
plain I haven't seed thic ninepence—nit that sanatorium 
either, that I were promised. You've done I to rights, mister 
—so fur.” 


We greatly regret to record the death of Lord Avebury, 
which occurred on Wednesday. Lord Avebury will be best 
remembered as the creator of Bank holidays, which were 
established—Lord Avebury was then Sir John Lubbock—by 
Act of Parliament in 1871. He was also indefatigable in 
advocating “early closing” and the regulation of work in 
shops. Most of his programme has since been put into 
practice. But besides being an energetic member of Parlia- 
ment he was a man of extraordinary intellectual activity. It 
is true that he was not supreme in any intellectual field, but 
it was always a puzzle to ordinary people how he got through 
such gigantic tasks as he set himself. He was president 
of numerous societies—banking, commercial, scientific, and 
literary—and he regularly attended their meetings. He sat 
as a Liberal member till Mr. Gladstone introduced Home 
Rule, and then he became a Liberal Unionist. When Mr. 
Chamberlain captured the Unionist Party for Tariff Reform, 
Lord Avebury remained a strong Free Trader. He will long 
remain a model of how a man who can afford leisure may 
choose public service for his hobby, and though never actually 
allowing himself a moment's idleness, may always appear to 
have time for new interests ard for converse with his friends. 


We publish in another column an appeal from Lord 
Eversley, the chairman of the Commons Preservation Society, 
asking for the help of the readers of the Spectator for that 
invaluable institution. We have given at length elsewhere 
our reasons for endorsing Lord Eversley’s appeal with all the 
power at our command, and also for our resolve to appeal 
ourselves to our readers to get the money so urgently needed 
by the Society. Everyone who loves England and feels the 
fascination of the English country, and who is determined to 
secure the heritage of the landless man in the beauties of his 
native land, should give according to his means to the fund 
and become, if possible, an annual subscriber. Cheques should 
be addressed to the Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, 
London, W.C., and made payable to the Spectator and crossed 
“Barclay and Company, Gosling’s Branch, Commons Pre- 
servation Fund.” We have only asked for £1,000, but the 
Commons Preservation Society could make use of four or five 
times that amount, if the public would only give its support 
as generously as it gives its praise. 








Bank Rate,4} per cent.,changed from 5 percent. April 17th. 





Lord Curzon that poverty was no stimulus to literature. In 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


—_—_>——- 


MR. BONAR LAW. 


R. BONAR LAW’S admirable speech at a gathering 

of Unionist women at the Queen’s Hall on Tuesday 
suggests the consideration of his qualifications as leader 
of the Opposition at this most critical moment in the 
fortunes not only of the Unionist Party, but of the nation 
as a whole. When Mr. Bonar Law was chosen as the 
chief of the Unionist Party, though we regretted that 
the Unionists should lose a leader so able and so devoted 
as Mr. Balfour, we ventured to express the opinion that 
the choice did great credit to the political instincts of the 
party, and that Mr. Bonar Law would prove himself in 
every sense worthy of the confidence reposed in him. 
Though his power of command and his judgment had 
not then been proved, we did not hesitate to say that 
these qualities would be found in the new head of the 
Unionist Party. We can now record that our prediction 
has been made good by the facts. At the beginning of 
the year the Unionist Party and their leader found them- 
selves in a position of extreme difficulty. How their 
difficulties arose, and whether they might have been 
avoided by an earlier and plainer expression of opinion 
on behalf of Mr. Bonar Law’s most prominent followers, 
we shall not attempt to discuss on the present occasion. 
What we do say, however, without fear of contra- 
diction, is that when the tempest was at its height and 
the ship was in great danger nothing could have been 
better than the conduct of Mr. Bonar Law. He showed 
character and courage, honour and sincerity, and, what was 
almost as important at the moment, he showed also not the 
slightest trace of that sense of wounded amour propre 
which is too often displayed by political leaders in a 
difficulty—the sense of self-pity and the desire to prove 
themselves in the right at the expense of their supporters. 
When things go wrong the temptation to put one’s own 
case strongly or to show how one has been “let in” 
is very great, especially when to these natural feelings 
is added, as must often be the case, a feeling of personal 
soreness and injury—the feeling which makes a man 
say, often with perfect truth, that he did not seek the 
position in which he has been placed, that he only 
took it out of loyalty to a cause or to oblige his 
colleagues, and that he is disgusted at the want of con- 
sideration that has been shown to him and at the lack of 
moral support that he has received. In a word, the 
= leader in a fix is apt to recriminate and to let it 

known that his feelings have been deeply injured. 

Mr. Bonar Law, in the troubles of last January and 
February, passed through this fiery ordeal “‘ with unsinged 
hair.” Not a trace of the smell of the furnace remains 
apon him. He was tried as severely as a man could 
be tried and he was not found wanting. To mix the 
netaphor, an offence of which Lord Curzon has been 
accused, but from which he has so ably defended him- 
self, Mr. Bonar Law was caught in a tremendous gale. 
But instead of troubling as to whose fault it was that he 
was so caught, he set himself doggedly to the duty of 
keeping the ship’s head to the waves and thinking of 
nothing else. He has had the reward of good faith 
and good temper all the world over. The wind has 
blown itself out, and men are now beginning to realize 
how much they owe to the pilot who has weathered 
the storm. ‘They know that they have got a man 
who when there is trouble thinks not of himself but 
of the ship, not of his personal feelings or his personal 
ambitions, but of the cause. Hence they have a con- 
fidence in him which nothing but this trial of storm and 
stress could have given. We do not hesitate to say 
that he met Parliament this week in a position as strong 
within his own party as that occupied by any Unionist 
leader in the last fifteen years. It is of good omen that 
this recognition of Mr. Bonar Law’s high qualities of 
leadership should be coincident with a well-marked change 
in public opinion. Just as his political reputation has 
risen, and just as the country is gaining confidence in him, 
his political opponents are being found out for what they 
are—the patentees and maintainers of the worst example 
of an organized hypocrisy that the country has ever seen in 
its political history. A great breach has become apparent 








ee 
in the walls of the enemy’s citadel—witness the splendig 
victories at Newmarket and Altrincham—at the moment 
when the Unionists have begun to realize that their 
captain is so eminently capable of leading them to Victory, 

Mr. Bonar Law’s powers of speech both on the platform 
and in House of Commons debate have been fully 
recognized for many years, and we therefore need not dea] 
with this part of his qualifications as a political leader, 
He has, however, something better than the power of 
trenchant speech and lucid exposition. He possesses politica} 
judgment and a sense of political proportion, the instingt 
which tells him which are the big questions, the ques. 
tions that are worth taking up, and upon which the 
party ought to concentrate. The way in which he hag 
treated the Home Rule problem is an excellent example 
of what wo mean. He has seen that here the essential 
point, and also the point which the country can be best 
made to understand, is that of Ulster. Ever since the 
Government made their famous bargain with the Nationalist 
members in order to retain office, and so made Home 
Rule the great political question of the hour, we have 
warned our readers that it was on the Ulster issue that the 
question must ultimately be fought and decided. It was 
evident from the moment Mr. Bonar Law was made the 
leader of the party that he fully recognized this fact, 
In season and out of season he has never failed to take up 
his parable in regard to it. He never made the mistake 
ok by a certain number of Unionists in England and 
also in Ireland that it would not do to fight the battle on 
the Ulster question lest it might seem like a desertion 
of the southern Irish. He recognized early and clearly 
that the true way to help the southern Irish, and the 
true way to fight their battle, was by insisting that on 
their own showing and their own principles the Liberals 
had no right to coerce the local majority in North- 
East Ulster and to force them against their will under 
a Dublin parliament and a Dublin executive. He 
dismissed with scorn the miserable plea that they hada 
right to play fast and loose with their principles because, 
forsooth, Ireland was an island and the United Kingdom 
was not. That plea had for them already been con- 
futed by their announcement that Home Rule for Scotland 
and Home Rule for Wales were to follow Home Rule 
for Ireland. The Liberals could not urge that an island 
was an indivisible political entity when they proposed to 
establish three, vet possibly a dozen, Parliaments within 
the island of Great Britain. 

But in handling the Ulster question Mr. Bonar Law, 
like a wise man, never rested his case solely on an abstract 
argument. He has always insisted that the threats 
of resistance by the people of Ulster are real threats, 
and cannot be met by the Government thrusting its 
head into the sand and protesting that what it wilfully 
refuses to see does not exist. Further, Mr. Bonar Law 
has always pointed out that if the Government mean to 
coerce Ulster the only proper and legitimate way of doing 
so is through a General Election. In effect he has said to 
them, as we have said so often in these columns, ‘ Before 
any attempt is made to coerce Ulster by force of arms the 
Government must try the coercion of a general election. 
Till they have attempted to obtain from the country an 
assurance that it is the will of the electors that Ulster 
shall give way, they must, if they insist upon North-East 
Ulster being driven from the United Kingdom, be guilty 
of bloodshed in no rhetorical, but in the most real sense.’ 

A less far-seeing and less able politician than Mr. 
Bonar Law—or shall we saya more cynical politician? 
—would have “left it at that,” and allowed the Govern- 
ment to draw what conclusions they liked from _ his 
statement. Mr. Bonar Law, however, was not willing 
to leave the slightest doubt as to his meaning or as to 
the consequences of his protests. He openly told the 
Government in the House of Commons that if they 
would dissolve before the Home Rule Bill became law, 
and if they obtained the sanction of the country for their 
measure, and so in effect for the coercion of any part of 
the United Kingdom which resisted that measure, he would 
not only do nothing to promote resistance in Ulster, 
but however bad and unjust he might think the decision 
of the country, would refrain from encouraging the 
people of North-East Ulster in their refusal to be driven 
out of the United Kingdom. But he warned the 
Government, and he repeated the warning last Tuesday, 
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would not adopt the proper way of coercing 
by obtaining, if they can, a specific mandate 
from the country, he and his party would back up Ulster 
the last. In truth, the Government 3 present attitude in 
- «1 to Ulster is the best possible proof that they know 
th tit is not the desire of the electors that the will of the 
ro shall be allowed to prevail in the south of 
a but shall be denied at the point of the bayonet in 
the north. It is obvious that the Cabinet only refuse to 
use the true and the right way of coercing Ulster because 
ther know that the country would never give them a 
mandate to shed the blood of Ulster in the name of local 
self-government. ; : 

We have given an example of Mr. Bonar Law’s capacity 

for political judgment and of his sense of political proportion. 
Many others might be added, but we have only room for 
one more. In our opinion that political judgment could 
not be better proved than by the way in which Mr. Bonar 
Law has realized that it is the part of a leader of 
Opposition not to spin new programmes out of his inner 
consciousness, but to deal, though it may appear less 
interesting and less attractive at the moment, with the 
faults of the enemy in front of him. The immediate 
business of an Opposition is to oppose, to turn out the 
Government, to destroy, not toconstruct. Its leader must 
show that the Ministry to which he is opposed is not 
worthy of the confidence of the House of Commons and 
of the country. That is the question upon which the 
electors will give judgment. If it cannot be shown that the 
Government is unworthy of office there is not the slightest 
likelihood of the country making a change and bringing in 
the Opposition. The habitual attitude of the British nation 
towards its government is that the status quo ought to be 
maintained unless good reason can be shown for its altera- 
tion. Tbe nation, as it were, realizes that it is perpetually 
crossing a stream, and that it is not wise to swap horses 
merely because somebody swears that he has got a much 
better team ready for the traces than the old horses. It is 
going on with the old horses unless it can be proved that 
they are dead beat, or foundered, or vicious, and therefore 
dangerous. When their unfitness is established, but not 
till then, the country will try the other team—unless, of 
course, it has some reason for believing that there is 
literally no alternative to the horses which are in the 
traces. It certainly has no such knowledge now. It does 
not of course love the Unionist Party any more than it 
loves their rivals, but we may be sure that if once the 
electors are convinced that the team in power has broken 
down it will be quite content to try the other side. 

Mr. Bonar Law with the true instinct of a statesman has 
recognized this, and therefore he never wearies his hearers 
with hypothetical statements of the grand things which 
he would do if he were put into office. He concentrates 
upon the business of exposing the weakness and the folly 
of the administration, and of proving how little worthy 
they are of the confidence of the country. All he need do, 
and ought to do, is to assure the voters in general terms 
that he has a team of good fresh horses ready and waiting 
to do the work, and to do it well the instant the call comes. 
This is the old way of Opposition and it is also the true 
way, and it is an earnest of Unionist success in the future 
that Mr. Bonar Law, though he has never held Cabinet 
office, has seen so clearly and seized so strongly the true 
tradition. The Unionist Party has a great asset in Mr. 
Bonar Law, and we venture to prophesy that within six 
months’ time what we are saying now will be said by 
Unionists throughout the length and breadth of the land. 


SIR EDWARD GREY AND PEACE. 

N spite of many unfavourable omens we believe that 
peace will be secured, the preliminary treaty signed, 

and a resort to arms on the part of the Allies avoided before 
these pages are in our readers’ hands. If this happy 
result is achieved it will be due in the first place to the 
tact and firmness of Sir Edward Grey, and next to the 
good sense of the Great Powers in trusting him and 
recognizing that here at any rate they have got a man who 
will not yield to the temptation to do anything “clever ” 
or “tricky,” even though he could thereby further 
the special interests of his own country. ‘There are 
undoubtedly a good many men who, though they are the 
oul of honour as regards personal advancement, will do 
things for their country which they would never dream of 
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doing for themselves. The Great Powers, then, must be 
given the credit, and it is no small one, of showing no 
jealousy of Sir Edward Grey in his handling of the 
situation. Remember too that even diplomatists and 
Foreign Ministers are human beings, and in a general 
way are not particularly keen on seeing all the praise 
and all the public commendation bestowed upon one 
member of their profession while the others remain in 
the shade. When that sort of thing happens in any 
assembly of men, whether they be politicians or soldiers, 
sailors or actors, there is a tendency for the most 
irreconcilable people to combine for one purpose, that 
is to keep “Jones” in his proper place and not let 
him get too big for his boots. As an apologist might say, 
we produce in this way that average of human achieve- 
ment which is most likely to promote the greatest good 
of the greatest number. When this tendency disappears 
and aman is seen to be taking a great position without 
creating jealousy among his fellows, one may be quite 
sure that the person in question has personal charac- 
teristics of a very special order. 

To have done what Sir Edward Grey has done (or we 
suppose, writing as we do on Friday, we must still say what 
we hope and believe he is going to do) has, however, 
required something more than this power of inspiring con- 
fidence and allaying jealousy. ‘These characteristics have 
helped, no doubt, immensely in restoring confidence between 
the Great Powers and making common action possible. In 
existing circumstances, however, they would not have been 
enough to bring about peace. The pushing, able, and 
forceful representatives of the Allies, that is, of States 
necessarily intoxicated by their astonishingly rapid rise in 
life, not unnaturally do not look at matters as coolly as the 
Great Powers. They are keenly anxious to secure the 
maximum of benefit, each for his own country, and they 
have behind them governments and peoples passionately 
interested in every detail of the game. We must not 
expect them to be impressed by Sir Edward Grey’s calm and 
judicial impartiality and desire for peace. They are much 
too busy thinking of, and working for, other things. In 
order to prevail in dealing with them Sir Edward Grey had 
therefore to show characteristics quite different from those 
enumerated above ; and many of those who have been 
watching him have wondered whether he would show them, 
or whether in this respect he would display “the defects 
of his qualities.” Happily, as those who knew Sir Edward 
Grey best never doubted, he has in him a great deal of 
reserve force. 

A generation ago it was said of Lord Granville, 
who possessed the suavity, the even temper, and the 
gentleness of the diplomatist in excelsis, that on occasion, 
and in spite of his apparent softness—‘ Pussy can 
scratch.” Sir Edward Grey has shown during the past 
week that if necessary he can growl, and growl in a 
very effective manner. It is indeed not a little amusing 
to see the surprise, almost amounting to consternation, 
with which some of the representatives of the Allies have 
taken his warning. They have shown the sense of grievance 
which boys sometimes show when they tease or “ cheek” 
beyond endurance some animal generally considered 
especially kindly, harmless, and good-tempered. When 
all of a sudden they get a sharp tap froma quick paw 
and a menacing growl, they feel as if they had been 
somehow taken in and betrayed. The animal deemed 
so “harmless” is evidently after all not to be trusted 
“never to do anything.” Thus we hear complaints of 
Sir Edward Grey’s firmness as though somehow it was 
“not cricket”’ or according to the rules. To be squeezed, as 
he evidently squeezed the recalcitrant Allies on Tuesday, 
was a “ perfect revelation.” No doubt, however, they will 
soon recover from the unpleasant discovery, and will ulti- 
mately recognise that Sir Edward Grey, by insisting that 
the talking must now cease and peace be made, is 
really the best friend of all and not of any one of the 
Balkan States in particular. And here we may note that 
even the Powers most angered have never in the least 
suggested that Sir Edward Grey is taking sides. The 
furthest their complaints go is that his patience is not 
absolutely inexhaustible, and that he is determined that 
the Concert of Europe shall not be played with. To tell 
the principal delegates of the Balkan States and the 
Greek Minister quite plainly that if they could not at 
once sign the treaty of peace the further presence of the 
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delegates in London would be useless, has been spoken of 
as “ brutal,” but at heart those who made the complaint 
know that it is good sense as well as plain sense. And 
remember that here the British Foreign Secretary is not 
acting on any impulse of his own, but upon the unanimous 
resolution of the Ambassadors which was come to by them 
last Monday. 

Assuming, as we believe we have a right to assume, that 
Sir Edward Grey’s ultimatum will produce its result, and 
that peace between the Allies and Turkey will, as we have 
said, be signed before the end of the week, we must ask, 
“ What next?” Are the Great Powers now going to 
allow an appeal to arms over the question how the spoil 
is to be divided ? We have never hesitated to say that, in 
our opinion, they cannot allow such an appeal. To do so 
would in effect be to forfeit all the advantages that have 
been gained by putting an end to the war between Turkey 
and the Allies. Having gone so far, the Great Powers 
cannot leave their work uncompleted. They must accept 
the consequences of their action, and, if the Allies cannot 
quickly agree over the distribution of the lion’s skin, 
make that distribution themselves and then insist that 
the Balkan States shall demobilize their armies and go 
home. Possibly it may be said that to do this is no 
good unless the Powers are also prepared, which clearly 
they cannot be, to say that the peace must be permanent. 
We cannot agree. If the citizen armies of the Balkan 
States are now sent home and peace is secured, at any 
rate for another year, the Allies will soon find that they 
have not been as badly treated as each of them for varying 
reasons is now prepared to declare will be the case. Every 
month gained will be to the good. Even if a permanent 
peace cannot be secured, it is very unlikely that any one 
of the Allies will soon run the risk of provoking a new war 
—granted, of course, as we must grant, that the Powers will 
not suggest any terms which will be so unfair to any one 
of the Balkan States as to place it in an impossible 
position. 

In this context, and before we conclude, we desire to 
appeal to Italy and the Italian people not to take an 
exaggerated view of the situation in the Adriatic. We of 
course fully understand that the Italian people cannot view 
questions affecting the Illyrian coast as calmly as can we 
who are so far removed from those shores. In a sense the 
question of the Adriatic may seem almost as vital to Italy 
as the question of the Channel seems to us. We may point 
out, however, that even if we accept this analogy it is not 
one that need drive the Italians to extreme measures or 
make them insist that the advance of the Greek frontier in 
the direction of Albania is a danger of the first magnitude. 
Our existence is not imperilled by powerful neighbours on 
the further side of the narrowseas and of the German Ocean. 
We would ask the Italians to remember that if they are 
alarmed by the growth of Greek power in the lower 
Adriatic, the proper way to meet it is by ensuring that 
Italy shall remain, as she undoubtedly is now, stronger at 
sea than Greece. This a nation so prosperous as Italy 
could not find it difficult to ensure. Let the Italians 
remember that what gives sea power is not the possession 
of coasts or harbours, land fortresses, or “ towers along the 
steep,” but the possession of a floating force, the possession 
of fleets capable of meeting and destroying the fleets of the 
Power from whom danger is to be feared. The notion that 
Italy’s position will be imperilled through Greece taking 
the place of Turkey in the islands of the Avgean or by the 
possession of a portion of the Illyrian coast opposite 
Otranto is wholly inconsistent with the teachings of 
history and of military and naval science. 





REFORM OF THE JURY SYSTEM. 


HE Report of Lord Mersey’s Departmental Committee 

on the jury system concerns us all. Even those 

who have not the acute and often painful interest in the 
system which is the result of the haunting liability to 
service, are interested as Englishmen in what is regarded 
as the most characteristic product of the English genius. 
It has been said that the ultimate aim of the whole British 
Constitution is to get twelve good men into a _ box. 
Evidently such a system is an ark of the covenant on 
which hands must not be laid thoughtlessly or irreverently. 
Nevertheless there can be no doubt that the ark does 
want a good overhauling, which can quite well be effected 





a 
without heroic interference with the essential Principles 
of the system. 

The Majority Report recommends that the division of 
juries into special and common be maintained. That thg 
right of trial by jury in all criminal cases shall remain, 
That trial by jury in common law civil cases remain ag 
of right where the parties to an action agree to such mode of 
trial. That in cases affecting personal character trial by jur 
remain as of right to either party to an action, but that jp 
all other common law actions it be left for the Master or 
Judge to determine whether the case is one that requires a 
jury, and, if so, whether a special or common jury. That the 
number of the jury continue to be twelve, but that in tho 
event of the death, illness, or other default of any member 
of a jury the case should be allowed to proceed with a 
jury of onlyeleven. As regards the qualification of jurors, 
the majority recommend that for common juries the 
leasehold and freehold qualifications be abolished, and the 
rating qualification be lowered. For special juries they 
recommend that the rating qualification be lowered in 
respect of private premises, but raised in respect of business 
premises. They also recommend that the occupiers of 
flats paying £30 in rent or more be put on the jury list, 
As regards summoning for service, they recommend that 
the under-sheriff be a permanent official, and that he shall 
summon for all juries except coroners’ juries ; that exemp- 
tions from service shall not be granted in a loose manner; 
and that jury service, except in coroners’ courts, shall 
carry an exemption from further service for three years, 
Finally they deal with the question of payment, ané 
recommend that out-of-pocket expenses be paid by th 
State to all jurymen summoned, whether called into the 
box or not, according to fixed scales—(a) a sum of two 
shillings for subsistence to each juror who cannot return 
home for meals; (b) an allowance for travelling expenses, 
calculated on a regular scale of mileage, to each juror 
coming from a greater distance than three miles from the 
court; and (c) the cost of a night’s lodging to each juror 
who can prove it impossible to return to his home. ‘They 
propose that the payment of special juries shall remain as 
at present. 

The Minority Report, signed by Mr. Ellis Davies, 
Judge Parry, and Mr. Philip Snowden, recommends that 
special juries should be abolished, and that the jury list 
should be the Parliamentary register. Special juries, 
they argue, are drawn from a special class, and among 
the working classes there is a strong suspicion of class 
prejudice on the part of juries in, for example, labour and 
trade union cases. They advocate the use of the Parlia- 
mentary register as a democratic system and as simple and 
economical in comparison with the present clumsy methods. 

Such is a rough summary of the result of the Com- 
mittee’s deliberations. The majority are themselves 
divided as to the absolute right of trial by jury. Mr. 
Rupert Gwynne and Mr. English Harrison, K.C., strongly 
dissent in a Memorandum from the proposed restrictions 
on the use of juries in civil actions. We cannot ourselves 
help perceiving that there are strong arguments on both 
sides. In civil actions the jury system is often ineffective 
owing to the disagreement of the jury; and a trial by 
jury is certainly a much longer process than it would be 
under any experienced and business-like judge. More- 
over a judge generally “judges” better than a jury, 
and what is required after all is a good judgment. 
It may be pointed out that most civil justice is already 
administered without a jury. Juries are rare in County 
Courts, and almost unknown in the Chancery Division. 
Even in the King’s Bench Division a very large proportion 
of cases are decided without juries. On the other hand, 
the constitutional recognition of the jury system in civil 
actions has the effect of associating the people with the 
administration of justice. It is one of the guarantees of 
personal liberty. ‘This consideration weighs with us 80 
strongly that we are inclined to look with suspicion om 
further deliberate limitations of the jury system, in spite 
of its obvious defects. The verdict of the court is bound 
to have a greater finality, authority, prestige, or whatever 
one cares to call it, if it is felt to be the result of twelve 
reputedly honest heads working in combination. Fortu- 
nately there is no dispute as to the necessity of retaining 
the jury in criminal trials. How valuable the instincts of 
a jury are felt to be when questions of personal character are 
involved is shown by the fact that the restrictions proposed 
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ja the Majority Report are not to apply in civil actions 
dealing with imputations of fraud, defamation, and so on. 

The retention of special juries—a comparatively modern 
invention—is, We believe, advisable, since there are highly 
complicated commercial cases in which the understanding 
of the more well-to-do householder is likely to be more 
acute than that of the majority of common jurors. It is 
not a question of intellectual power so much as of actual 
experience, and the reasoning of the minority does not 
convince us on this point. As to the recommendation 
that eleven jurors may deliver a verdict, we cannot see 
that there is anything to be said against it. Bentham’s 
reasoning on this matter was conclusive. Under the 
resent conditions the illness of one juror during the hearing 
ofa long case necessitates the re-arguing of the whole case. 
This precaution is utterly out of proportion to the dangers 
it is meant to guard against. Another wholly imaginary 
danger, in our opinion, is that well-to-do juries have a 
class bias. From our experience of human nature we 
should say it is more probable that well-to-do juries take 
what a previous editor of the Spectator used to call the 
“ poor devil!” view of a poor man’s case. His poverty is 
a ground for sympathy, and they are inclined to act as 
though they had less concern with questions of abstract 
justice than with the immediate opportunity of behaving 
decently or leniently to a “poor devil” whose affairs 
happen to have come under their notice. 

There is no doubt that the practice of granting 
exemptions from jury service has been loosely managed. 
Even if most of those who have been habitually excused 
deserved exemption, there has been no logic or uniformity 
in the system. Our own view is that there ought to be 
practically no exemptions except on a uniform plan. There 
might be a poll-tax by which exemption could be purchased, 
and the willingness to pay the tax would be the proof of 
any particular person’s necessity to be excused. In former 
days, under some foreign systems of conscription it was 
possible to pay down a lump sum for exemption from 
military service. Even if a man did not pay the price of 
exemption he might not be called on for service. But if 
he were called upon and had not already bought exemption 
he had to pay a much higher price for his freedom. We 
would suggest a similar scheme for exemption from jury 
service. Let men be able to pay a poll-tax to save them- 
selves from the worry and labour of jury service. If they 
have not troubled to insure themselves in this way, let the 
fines imposed upon them for failure to answer a summons 
be exemplary. 

Such a poll-tax would create a not inconsiderable revenue. 

It might be used towards defraying the cost of a higher 
scale of payment for jury service. Let it be remembered 
that those who could not afford to buy exemption would 
be persons to whom the cost of serving on a jury (either 
through interruption of working time or through travelling 
and similar expenses) would be an item to be considered. 
In most cases such cost would not probably be an actual 
hardship, but in any case we hold that jury service exacted 
by the State should be recompensed approximately as 
intellectual labour in other professional fields is recom- 
pensed. The proposals of the Majority Report for 
better payment seem to us niggling. It is an absurd 
inconvenience and indignity that jurors should be kept 
waiting about courts of justice, not knowing whether they 
will be required to enter the box or not. The plan of 
Summoning a far greater number of jurors than will be 
required, in order that there may be a safe margin in 
numbers, is scarcely excusable. It should be possible 
to find out beforehand whether jurors mean to answer the 
summons or not, and in that case a margin of two over 
and beyond the twelve of the jury should be ample. It 
will be objected that if it is known beforehand who the 
jurors will be there is a danger that they will be 
“approached” by the parties to litigation. It is not 
beyond the wit of man to prevent such grave acts of 
tampering with justice. With the aid of a poll-tax on 
exempted persons it should be possible to provide jurors 
m every court with a room for their own use, where 
they could wait and get meals. 





EMIGRATION AND COMMON SENSF. 
5 he present boom in emigration seems to have pro- 
duced a certain amount of alarm even in those 
quarters where the movement of British people to British 








Colonies ought most to have been welcomed. Some 
people apparently can never feel quite happy to let 
natural movements alone. When the Colonies were 
drawing their supplies of human life from foreign 
countries, writers in the English press were forecasting 
the possibility that these offshoots of Great Britain 
might become predominantly foreign in population. Now 
that the process is being reversed and Canada and 
Australia are being filled up with good English and 
Scottish stock, the same people are again wringing their 
hands and declaring that Britain is being drained of her 
lifeblood. An examination of facts and figures will show 
how little ground there is at any rate for this latter 
pessimistic theory. It is true that at the present moment 
the emigration from Scotland is so active that it more 
than keeps pace with the natural growth in population, 
with the result that a small decline has set in. When 
we consider, however, the narrow conditions under which 
the poorer people in Scotland have to live, whether in 
town or in country, we cannot say that this is necessarily 
anevil. Atany rate there is no reason why we should 
not be content to leave the individual Scotsman to 
determine for himself whether he will continue to live 
under the British flag in a difficult climate in the north of 
Britain, or whether he will transfer himself and his home 
to another country under the same flag where he will find 
ampler space and the opportunities for a larger life. We 
have no right to deny to the citizens of our country the 
opportunity of enlarging their individual lives because of 
some theory that the population of every portion of the 
kingdom ought always to be increasing. 

With regard to Ireland it is not necessary to say much, 
for though the population of Ireland is still slightly 
declining, the rate of decline has been arrested. When 
we come to England, which after all is far more 
important from this point of view—and with all respect 
to our Scottish and Irish friends, from every point of 
view—than either Scotland or Ireland, we meet with quite 
a different type of fact. In spite of the activity of 
emigration agencies throughout England, in spite of the 
letters constantly written home from successful emigrants 
to friends and relatives left behind, the emigration from 
England and Wales has not yet overtaken the natural 
increase in the population. It is true that in some rural 
districts where emigration has been extremely rapid the 
population has actually declined, but these instances of 
the positive decline in rural districts are much more than 
made good by the continual growth of the urban popula- 
tion. We may take as typical the growth of Greater 
London. The following figures will come as a surprise to 
many people who know vaguely that London continues to 
grow in size, but have not fully realized how great that 
growth is in comparison with the population of the 
Dominions. 


Poru.aTIon oy Greater Lonpon. 
1861 on ane one om on 
1871 eee one ees ove ous 3,885,641 
1881 ese ene ove eee eee 4,766,661 
1891 eve eve eco eee eee 5,633,806 
1901 ove ove ove eee ooo 6,581,402 
1911 ose een one eee ose 7,251,358 


The full meaning of these figures will be realized when 
we add that in 1911 the population of Canada was 
7,205,000 ; of Australia, 4,455,000 ; and of New Zealand, 
1,008,468. Nor has the growth of Greater London ceased. 
In the week ending May 17th the number of births in 
Greater London was 2,347, and the number of deaths 
1,596. Thus in spite of the decline in the birth-rate, 
about which there has been a great deal of very exag- 
gerated talk, Greater London is increasing at the rate of 
over 750 a week by excess of births over deaths alone. 
Somewhat similar figures could be produced for all the 
more important great towns of England, and the practical 
question which the people who are now clamouring against 
emigration have to answer is, What do they propose to do 
with this terrific growth of the English urban population ? 

The idea that any large proportion of the people who are 
now swelling our already overcrowded towns can find 
employment on the land is a complete delusion. ‘The 
establishment of small holdings and the extension of 
market-garden cultivation may make room for a few 
more thousands on the land, but only a few thousands. 
Even if we planted all the people on the land that 
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could by any — manage to get a living out 
of it we should still not overtake the present growth 
in the urban population. Therefore unless we are 
to see our towns ever growing bigger and bigger we 
must find an outlet for our surplus population in the 
uncultivated spaces of the Empire. That is the process 
which is now going on as a purely natural movement. It 
is true that direct emigration from the towns is not so 
active as from the rural districts, because the countryman 
is better prepared than the townsman for the kind of life 
that has to be faced in a new country. But if our rural 
population were not now turning its face towards Canada 
and Australia it is certain that a large proportion of the 
natural increase in the rural population would find its way 
to London and other great towns. 

Looking at the problem still more broadly, it is worth 
while to compare the present growth in our population 
with the growth in previous centuries. In making 
this comparison we are, of course, handicapped by the 
fact that no definite census was taken until the year 1801. 
Previous to that period we have nothing but more or 
less trustworthy or untrustworthy estimates to go upon. 
Taking these estimates for what they are worth, we 
find that in the eighteenth century the population of 
England and Wales increased by 2,800,000. During 
the nineteenth century, according to the census figures, 
the population of England and Wales increased by 
23,600,000. When we come to the twentieth century 
the comparison is almost equally striking. For in the 
first ten years of the twentieth century the population of 
England and Wales increased by 3,547,426, whereas the 
increase in the previous decade was only 3,525,218; so 
that the population of England and Wales up to 1911 was 
growing more rapidly than in any previous decade, while 
the increase in the first ten years of the twentieth century 
was considerably greater than the increase during the 
whole of the eighteenth century. Surely these facts are 
sufficient to show that there is no need for worry about any 
probable decline in our population. Most people who look 
round England with a view to ascertaining the facts rather 
than with a view to supporting any particular theories 
will come to the conclusion that England and Wales 
are already quite full enough, if not over-full, of people. 
Doubtless many rural districts are thinly populated, but 
if we were to spread all the overcrowded populations of 
our great towns in anything like evenness over our rural 
districts there would be no true country left. England 
would be one vast thinly-spread suburb or a succession of 
garden cities linked by electric trams. 

It may be that in a few generations this will be England’s 
fate ; but, at any rate, let us not try to anticipate such a 
destiny. At the present moment there are still millions 
of untilled acres in Canada and Australia where English 
people can maintain healthy lives and make life more 
enjoyable for the emigrants who have preceded them and 
who now suffer from a dearth of neighbours. At the same 
time there is the important political consideration that 
unless Canada and Australia are peopled by English 
emigrants they certainly will be occupied by peoples of 
other origin. In particular there is the grave danger that 
if Australia cannot acquire enough inhabitants of British 
stock she may be overrun by Asiatic races. 

There is only one further point with which it is 
necessary to deal, namely, the allegation that the people 
who go to the Colonies are the best, and that only the 
worst are left behind. This frequently-made statement is 
absolutely devoid of solid foundation. People who have 
had experience in emigration work know that emigrants 
are a mixed lot, some good, some indifferent, and not a few 
bad in the sense that in this country they have been 
failures. But it constantly happens that men who have 
proved failures in England turn out brilliant successes in 
a new country where the different conditions of life call 
out faculties which have no power of expression in our 
overcrowded island. 








COMMONS AND FOOTPATHS PRESERVATION: 
AN APPEAL, 


N another column will be found a letter from Lord Eversley 
which we recommend with every confidence to the atten- 

tion of our readers. Lord Eversley, as President, makes an 
appeal for funds for the Commons and Footpaths Preservation 








Society, and we cannot doubt that when the reasons for hig 
appeal are known he will obtain the help for which he asks, 
To put the matter shortly, the work of the Society has very 
largely increased, and its income has decreased. The reason 
for the decrease of income is that many of its earliest 
members, who gave large subscriptions, have died, and that 
though the membership of the Society is larger than jt 
was, their contributions in the aggregate remain the same; 
while in addition to this, the Local Government Board 
have docked the Society of £150 a year by disallowing various 
small subscriptions made to it by local authorities. Og 
the other hand, the work of the Society has increased for 
an equally simple reason, which is the confidence which 
is felt in it by the public. To understand how this confidence 
has been established we need only turn to the Society’s record, 
The Society was founded in 1865, with Lord Eversley (then 
Mr. G. J. Shaw-Lefevre) as Chairman, and since then its work 
in saving and preserving for the use of the public spaces of 
common, footpaths, and rights of way has been continuously 
successful. Wimbledon Common, Hampstead Heath, Burn- 
ham Beeches, Epping Forest, Hindhead, Ludshott Common, 
Merrow Downs, Nettlebed Common, Peppard Common, the 
view from Richmond Hill—we owe all these, or the state in 
which we find them now, and the conditions under which they 
are used by the public, to the work of the Society, sometimes, 
in the first instance, sometimes through a difficult and pro- 
tracted series of negotiations. Many other spaces, far too 
numerous to mention here, have been preserved or rescued, 
sometimes after an appeal to the Society as the only body 
in the country able to carry through the work with 
the necessary knowledge and experience. The Society 
has acted as arbitrator in hundreds of disputes which 
have been amicably settled without recourse to law. In 
the law courts, although the income of the Society has 
always been too small to allow it to conduct litigation, 
some of the principal lawsuits involving rights of way and of 
access to open spaces have been fought under its direct super- 
vision. In Parliament its persistent efforts have led practically 
to the discontinuance of attempts to enclose common land 
by means of an Act; and of legislation which is due either 
directly or indirectly to the Society’s initiation there are the 
Commons Acts of 1876 and 1899; the Metropolitan Commons 
Act, 1866; the various Open Spaces Acts; the Disused Burial 
Grounds Act; the protective clauses in the Copyhold, Military 
Lands, Allotments, Development, Housing, and Town Plan- 
ning Acts—in fact, almost the whole of the improvements in 
the law relating to commons, highways, and open spaces 
which have come into existence since its foundation. 

It is a noble record, and we give part of it here, because if 
seems to be in danger of being forgotten. Indeed, that is one 
of the chief dangers, paradoxical as it may seem, which besets 
the existence and the work of such societics as this, People 
get used to hearing the name of the Society, and, since they 
never hear anything but good about it, gradually they get a 
sort of sub-conscious confidence in it without remembering 
exactly on what grounds their confidence has been built up. 
They speak of the Society with praise and approval, and 
recommend people in difficulties as to this or that contested 
right of access or of way to write to the Society and ask 
for its help; but in so doing they do not always remember 
to justify their request with a subscription, “ The Com- 
mons and Footpaths Preservation Society? Of course, an 
excellent Society. They’ve done no end of good work. 
They’re quite dependable upon; they give advice free 
in cases like yours. They’re quite an old Society; they 
must have a lot of money.” That seems to be the rule in 
talking or thinking about an old Society, that it must 
have a lot of money. Why that should be so it is hard to 
say; the respect, perhaps, due to old age. But asa fact the 
Commons and Footpaths Preservation Society, although it is 
old, and although it has done magnificent work without pay- 
ment, does not possess a lot of money. It has none, It lives 
from hand to mouth. Its income does not meet its expenses. 
And yet its work is increasing. During the past four years it 
has dealt with more than two thousand seven hundred cases, 
involving correspondence, advice, the taking of legal opinion, 
and frequently a personal visit to the spot in dispute. At the 
present moment it is advising in one hundred and seventy 
cases, which include attempts to enclose seven thousand four 
hundred acres of common land. 
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(an so Lord Eversley makes his appeal. If we were to 

Jook further, beyond the actual record of the Society, for a 

yeason why the appeal should meet with sympathy and 

onerosity, one of the first reasons would be because it is 

Sond Eversley who makes it. He has been chairman or 
president of the Society since 1865. For forty-eight years 
he has given unremitting labour, anxious care, and the skill 
and experience which perhaps only he possesses, to work which 
js nut for himself but for the public—that is, ourselves. 
Now that the very length of that record of service precludes 
us from hoping that it can be very greatly extended, the 
obligation lies strong on us to endeavour to pay part of our 
debt by placing the Society to which Lord Eversley has given 
a life’s work in the position in which he wishes to see it. How 
great our debt is, and how deep our obligation to pay what we 
can of it, we may realize a little by trying to picture England 
as it would have been to-day if the Society had never come 
into existence, and if the work which it has done had been 
left undone. Imagine London as a city with Hampstead 
Heath, Wimbledon Common, aud Epping Forest partly 
or wholly built over. Imagine the streets of London if 
the idea of the value of open space had never been 
developed, and if the parks and gardens and recreation- 
grounds which the Society has saved or formed for the public 
were so many acres of bricks and mortar. Imagine the 
difficulties in which we should find ourselves in the country 
in these days when field after field is being caught up in the 
grip of the town, if whenever it was proposed to close up a 
right of way, a bridle path, a field path, a stretch of common, 
a length of river bank or cliff or seashore, there were no 
Society to whom we could appeal in the knowledge that help 
and counsel would be forthcoming, and in the knowledge, too, 
that the Society was strong enough to make any private 
person or local authority think twice before deciding to 
oppose it. Though, indeed, an atmosphere of opposition is 
the very last description which ought to be applied to the 
conditions under which the Society does some of its very best 
work. Conciliation and protection of rightful interests are 
the objects at which it aims, and if its negotiations through 
all these years had not been conducted with infinite tact and 
patience we should all of us be greatly the poorer to-day. 
That brings us to the work of two of the Society’s officers, 
Mr. Percival Birkett, its honorary solicitor, and its secretary, 
Mr. Lawrence Chubb. It is difficult to speak too highly of 
work such as Mr. Birkett’s, given at a heavy sacrifice of time 
and money, and requiring wide experience as well as patience 
and skill in dealing with the legal interests of the numerous 
private owners and public bodies involved. But certainly no 
less high a tribute is due to the work done and the position 
which has been attained by Mr. Lawrence Chubb. It has 
fallen to Mr. Chubb’s lot to have to inspect and report 
upen hundreds of rights of way, footpaths, bridle paths, 
and commons, and in a large proportion of them to act 
as adviser and mediator—in short, as an arbitrator 
trusted by all parties to the case. This is a task which 
could only have been carried out as it has been carried 
out by the exercise of exceptional gifts of tact and 
persuasion. It is almost impossible to measure the good 
work which stands to Mr. Chubb’s credit on this count 
alone, and yet in his letter Lord Eversley describes the 
Society’s secretary as overworked and underpaid. We can 
well believe it, and we ought not to be content that he should 
remain so, There, teo, we owe a debt which ought to be repaid 
at once. 

The Spectator therefore is opening its columns to receive 
subscriptions on behalf of th» Society, and it is in no conven- 
tional sense that we express our earnest hope that the 
response to Lord Eversley’s appeal will be immediate and 
generous. Lord Eversley asks for a sum of £1,000 and 
for an increase in the Society’s income of £400. This is not 
a large demand on the generosity of those who have been 
so deeply benefited, and we feel confident that both sums 
will be obtained. They could be obtained in an afternoon's 
meeting if only the imagination of possible givers could be 
touched and their impulses stirred, as they might be to-morrow 
by some great disaster or act of unselfish heroism. Suppose 
that to-day the work of the Society had never been done, that 
the commons were now built over and the field paths closed, and 
suppose that any typical gathering of English men and women, 
the congregation of a single west-end London church, for 


instance, could be shown London and England in that con- 
dition, and then be shown them, the next moment, as we see 
them to-day. Would not Lord Eversley get his £1,000 and 
his income twice and thrice over? But he and his Society 
have actually brought about that very same difference between 
that imaginary England and our England of to-day, not, it is 
true, in a moment, but by the hard work of forty-eight years. 
Lord Eversley ought not to be allowed to remain in doubt 
a day longer as to the answer to his modest appeal. How 
modest it is we may realize by calculating the numbers of 
individual donors in our population of forty millions which 
would be sufficient to meet it. If ten persons would give £20 
each, if twenty would give £10 each, if forty would give £5 
each, if eighty would give £2 10s. each, and if one hundred 
and sixty would give £1 5s. each, the thousand pounds would 
be subscribed. If another four hundred would give a guinea 
a year each, the income asked for would be there in addition. 
We offer the Society our earnest hopes that before long both 
capital sum and income will have been added to their resources. 
The Spectator will each week acknowledge and print a list 
of subscriptions received, and we trust that the list will be 
long, and the subscriptions large and small alike. We are all 
of us under a debt, and it is a debt that we ought to pay. 

We should be ingrates indeed if we allowed the Commons Pre- 
servation Society to go without the money they need—money 
which they only ask for in order to benefit the people who will 
subscribe. It only remains to be said that cheques should 
be addressed to the Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, 
London, W.C., and made payable to the Spectator and crossed 
“Barclay and Co., Gosling’s Branch, Commons Preservation 
Account,” or paid direct to Barclay and Co., Gosling’s Branch, 
19 Fleet Street, London, E.C., Spectator Commons Preservation 
Account, 





TRIALS “IN CAMERA.” 
[CoMMUNICATED. | 


T is hardly possible to exaggerate the importance of the 
principle that the substantial questions of fact and law 
which the Courts have to decide in individual cases should be 
argued and decided in public. “In public” means, in our 
climate, in a hall or large room containing plenty of space for 
mere spectators, into which, while the case is proceeding, anybody 
is free to come as long as he behaves properly, and further, in 
such a manner that a sufficient number of newspaper reporters 
shall have a full opportunity of hearing and seeing all that 
goes on. We have all become so much accustomed to the 
habitual fulfilment of these conditions that it is easy to lose 
sight of their fundamental importance, and to relax the 
jealous scrutiny with which any qualification of them whatever 
ought to be watched. We are also, with good reason, so proud 
of our administration of justice im general that we are 
naturally indisposed to limit in any way the confidence that 
we feel in its rectitude. Yet in fact it is no more possible to 
deprive legal tribunals of the stimulus and protection of 
publicity without injuring the quality of their work than it is 
to deprive the physical man of his due proportion of fresh air 
and daylight without diminishing his health and vigour: 
Every judge, however great, is weaker in some respects than 
in others, and whatever his weaker side may be the best hope 
of strengthening it lies in his knowledge that all he does is 
watched and may be criticised. The Courts ought to sit or 
act in private only for clearly defined reasons of overwhelming 
weight. 

Such reasons, by universal agreement, exist in three kinds of 
cases. The first is where arrangements have to be made for 
the maintenance and education of wards of court. Whether 
a schoolboy shall go into the Army or to the University; 
what school a little ginl shall be sent to, or whether she shall 
be kept at home and with what lady for a governess; whether 
such and such a family are better suited than such another to 
tuke charge of an infant, are obviously questions that must 
be decided behind closed doors, because the decisive opinions 
that have to be expressed by those who give information to 
the court are so confidential that they would not be trust- 
worthy if made im public. Similar considerations make it 
right that the personal affairs of lunatics should in many 
instances be decided for them otherwise than in public and in 
the presence of reporters. And, lastly, there are matters 








frequently investigated im chancery and bankruptcy where, 
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in order to do justice, it is necessary for the court to receive 
information con eraing trade secrets or processes of manu- 
facture, the mere publication of which would destroy the 
property to be disposed of. Therefore, with regard to these 
three matters there are, within pretty well-defined limits, 
exceptions to the rule that the courts sit in public. 

There remains the question whether, and to what extent, 
@ similar exception should be made on the ground that the 
evidence which must be given is of an indecent or what is 
called “disgusting” character. It is obvious that the practice 
of law courts in this particular is, and ought to be, quite 
different from the practice of civilised persons in social inter- 
course. In private you do not ask a man whether he is on 
good terms with his wife, or what his income is, or whether 
he ever drinks too much. In a law court it may be the 
essential part of the business to ascertain the facts on these 
or equally delicate subjects, and in that event reluctance to 
put a plain question or give a plain answer is false modesty. 
It may well be the fact that in this respect our social 
intercourse is unreasonably and inconveniently polite. It 
is convenient—apart from questions of morality—to talk 
and behave for general purposes as if many of the most 
essential facts of life, perfectly well known to all of us, 
did not exist. The commencement of the nutritive process— 
eating and drinking—is not merely a conventionally proper 
subject of conversation, but is made an occasion for 
companionship and festivity. Other parts of the same pro- 
cess are mentioned with different degrees of reserve. It is 
possible, even for social purposes, to overdo the reserve and 
carry the conventional—and in itself perfectly proper— 
affectation of ignorance to a point which may be either 
ludicrous or inconvenient. In courts of law, on the other 
hand, the observance of the social convention to anything like 
the same extent would be obviously silly, and would prevent 
the businesslike administration of justice. The question 
therefore is—when it is necessary for statements to be made 
which, in private life, would be very indecent—how far is it 
desirable that the public should be excluded from courts in 
which their general right to be present is of fundamental 
importance P 

We find a partial answer in the already admitted exceptions 
to the general rule. It may be right to exclude the public if 
it is practically certain that their presence will prevent 
justice from being done. It may be that the generality of 
decent women, when compelled to seek the nullification of their 
marriages, will rather forgo their legal rights than testify in 
the presence of unconcerned strangers to the matters of 
which they complain. If that be so, it is for the judges or the 
Legislature to make provision for the hearing in private of 
that part of their evidence. But it has never in practice been 
found that women, however modest and well brought up, 
refuse to give evidence when criminal proceedings have been 
taken in respect of outrages of which they are the victims. 
The giving of such evidence in public is often no doubt 
exceedingly painful to the witnesses. They suffer that pain 
with manifest reluctance, but without any appearance of 
overwhelming distress. Therefore the proposition that the 
publicity of the evidence defeats the purpose of justice ought 
not to be accepted with regard to any particular class of cases 
except upon a strong and wide consensus of opinion. 

A different question is, how far it is desirable to prevent 
people from hearing evidence such as we are considering, on 
account of the harm it does them to hear it. Upon this it is 
to be observed that it is practically impossible to form any 
exact opinion of the motives which induce people who have no 
concern in the business to attend the sittings of courts of 
justice. Probably the great majority go as people go to the 
theatre. To most of us most legal proceedings would— 
after the first few minutes—be very dull to listen to. 
Tastes differ, and it is quite likely that there is a vast 
mass of the population who never go to theatres, and 
would be very much bored if they did. It may be 
that there are persons so strangely constituted that they 
ean lcwer themselves morally by habitually listening to 
evidence which is decent (i.e., becoming, proper, suitable) in 
court, as it would be in a physician’s consulting-room, but 
grossly indscent anywhere else. If there are, it seems not to 
be worth while to infringe the principle of publicity to prevent 
them from injuring themselves in this particular way. Then, 
again, should such evidence be allowed to be reported in news- 








papers? The answer is that in criminal cases, in which 
probably ninety per cent. of it is given, even indiscretion op 
the part of newspapers is so rare that the question practically 
does not arise. With regard to divoree the matter is rather 
different. There is much reason to think that the daily publi. 
cation of evidence in notorious cases which last a long time 
does more harm than good. If this evil is to be checked it 
would at least be prudent, before making any more drastic rule 
of secrecy, to act on the suggestion publicly made by the editor 
of the Spectator, that the public and the press should be 
admitted as at present, but the pressmen on the condition that 
no report of the evidence should be published until the 
judgment had been given. 

There is no justification at all for the exceptional treatment 
of criminal cases tried under the Punishment of Incest Act, 
and no apparent escape from the dilemma that if such 
cases ought to be tried in private so ought cases under the 
Criminal Law Amendment Act, if not also cases of rape 
and indecent assault. Also it seems to be incontrovertible 
that in the Divorce Court, and most emphatically in all 
Criminal Courts, representatives of the press ought—whether 
conditionally or not as to the method of publication—to have 
the fullest right to be present, and that every accused person 
should have an absolutely indefeasible right to the presence, 
if he wishes for it, at the time of his trial, of a reasonable 
number of his relations or friends. An accused man standing 
alone amidst his judges is the initial stage of torture, and it 
is a disgrace to our administration of justice that under the 
Punishment of Incest Act that spectacle is to be seen—by the 
judges, for there is no one else to see it—every now and then, 

Z. 





BAD FORM IN DANCING. 

E letter from “ A Peeress,” published last week in the 

Times, protesting against the modern dances known as 
the “ Boston,” “Turkey Trot,” and “Tango,” has led to a 
lively controversy. Every dinner party has taken a hand in 
the discussion, and the dances to which the diners have after- 
wards “ gone on” have possibly profited by the exchange of 
opinion. “ Possibly”—for,one is always in doubt in discus- 
sions of this sort on two points which bear upon the relation 
between criticism and practice. First, the exceptional thing 
may be spoken of as common merely because its eccentricity 
has made it conspicuous. We should want really to know 
(and that is probably impossible) who the “ Peeress” is before 
we could say whether her evidence is likely to be cool-headed 
enough for the purposes of judicial inquirers. Of course, the 
editor. of the Times, even if he had not the example of Mr, 
Leo Maxse before him, would refuse to give up her name. 
We commend him. But commendation does not bring us 
light. The second point is that, as we suspect, a great deal 
of the discussion when strangers argue with one another in 
newspapers, is carried on at cross-purposes. One person is 
speaking of the particular group of people whom he knows, 
another is speaking of another group or stratum, and both 
are joyfully assuming that the inhabitants of their own world 
know and practise the best that there is to be known and prac- 
tised in manners and good breeding. May the one who is 
making a mistake never be undeceived! Even the “ Peeress ” 
may be mistaking her own experience for the best that is done 
and danced in England. But we sball never know for certain 
unless the editor of the Times gives up her name. Personally 
we are not much worried at remaining in doubt whether 
dancing on the whole is worse than it was. But we are 
inclined to suspect that it is not—or that if it is it will soon 
correct itself—for a pretty good reason. And here we come 
to the only thing we want to say on this subject. 

It will probably be found that few new dances have become 
popular without the Cassandras prophesying that the end of 
decency was at hand. Nearly all dances are capable of 
vulgarity or offence of some kind. Parents readily let their 
children dance because they have instructed them and trust 
them, The naturally vulgar will dance in a vulgar way; the 
others will not. What can you expect from a pig buta grunt? 
But we fancy that there is none of the current dances which 
need be vulgar, and that there never has been any dance in 
England which was necessarily vulgar. Those who make 
unwritten laws as to what dances and movements must be 
prohibited in their own world do so in order to have the con- 
venience, as it were, of a pass-word which alone will admit a 
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nder to their intimacy. The person who stands outside 


the charmed circle may not know what the pass-word is, or 
more probably does not even know that there is a pass-word ; 
so that if he is taken in accidentally on probation he will soon 
be rejected as unfit for no reason that he will ever discover. 
Mrs. Ponsonby de Tomkyns, of course, knew something 
about that business when she loftily replied to the remark, 
“Reversing is going out of fashion,” “It never came in!” 
It may be, as some sceptical person has suggested, that those 
who decree a fashion ban what they cannot themselves accom- 
plish. Or it may be that the present tendency to adopt a 
more emphatic and detailed method of dancing is a sign, 
however poor a sign to begin with, that British boys and girls 
are trying to shake off our national self-consciousness. If 
they could do that properly it would be a good thing. There 
js too rigid a condemnation of any declension from the normal. 
The fear of making oneself conspicuous or foolish is a kind 
of moral paralysis; we resemble too little the French, who are 
always grateful to anyone who makes in speech or action a 
contribution to ideas or gaiety. It never occurs to the French 
to regard anyone as ridiculous who has put himself forward 
and has failed through want of skill. The customary British 
view is expressed in the episode of the young lady who 
sang in a drawing room with remarkable feeling. The 
audience was thrilled and inclined to avow its emotion till an 
experienced dowager corrected the unwholesome tendency with 
the words: “ Wonderful! But it is a pity the poor child sings 
with so much passion. Someone ought to tell her mother.” 
The dowager’s austerity was like that of the Roman Sallust, 
who remarked that Sempronia played and danced more 
skilfully than was necessary in an honest woman. But all 
such transgressions concern the “fine shades of the nice 
feelings” which the Misses Pole perfectly understood ; they 
are apart from actual vulgarity and have nothing to do with 
it. The fact is, as we said, that a new popular dance is always 
suspected of vulgarity, and if it is worthy of permanence always 
survives the charge. 
Take the quadrille, for instance. If we were asked to name 
a dance of almost pretentious inoffensiveness should we not 
pick out the quadrille? What could be more proper, more 
solemn, more suitable for temporarily engaging the elderly 
persons who generally sit “on the bench”? Long after 
ordinary dancers had pitchforked out the quadrille as some- 
thing too dull for flesh and blood, it was retained in the Royal 
balls as suitable to the dignity and courtliness of those 
ceremonious occasions. Yet, incredible though it may seem 
now, the quadrille was once looked upon as something very 
“subversive,” as old-fashioned people say of dangerously 
advanced opinions. In one of the most airy and engaging 
of his poems Moore wrote of the substitution of the quadrille 
for the country dance, and said just what he thought of the 
new importation from France. We commend the poem to 
the attention of the “ Peeress.” Moore imagines the nymph 
“Country Dance” making a desperate bid for her life in a 
ball-room which was dominated by “ Mamselle Quadrille.” 


P rete 


“There stood Quadrille, with cat-like face 
(The beau ideal of French beauty), 
A band-box thing, all art and lace, 
Down from her nose-tip to her shoe-tie, 


Her flounces, fresh from Victorine— 

From Hippolyte her rouge and hair— 
Her.poetry, from Lamartine— 

Her morals from—the Lord knows where. 


And, when she danced—so slidingly, 
So near the ground she plied her art, 

You’d swear her mother-earth and she 
Had made a compact ne’er to part. 


Her face the while, demure, sedate, 

No signs of life or motion showing, 
Like a bright pendule’s dial-plate— 

So still, you’d hardly think ’twas going. 


Full fronting her stood Country-Dance— 

A fresh, frank nymph, whom you would know 
For English, at a single glance— 

English all o’er, from top to toe. 
A little gauche, ’tis fair to own, 

And rather given to skips and bounces; 
Endangering thereby many a gown, 

And playing oft the devi! with flounces. 


Unlike Mamselle—who would prefer 
(As morally a lesser ill) 

A thousand flaws in character, 

To one vile rumple of a frill. 


No rouge did she of Albion wear; 

Let her but run that two-heat race 
She calls a Set—not Dian e’er 

Came rosier from the woodland chase. 


And such the nymph, whose soul had in’t 
Such anger now—whose eyes of blue 

(Eyes of that bright victorious tint 
Which English maids call ‘ Waterloo’), 


Like summer lightnings, in the dusk 

Of a warm evening, flashing broke, 
While—to the tune of ‘ Money Musk,’ 

Which struck up now—she proudly spoke :— 


‘Heard you that strain—that joyous strain P 
*T was such as England heel to hear, 

Ere thou, and all thy frippery train, 
Corrupted both her foot and ear— 


Ere Waltz, that rake from foreign lands, 
Presumed, in sight of all beholders, 

To lay his rude licentious hands 
On virtuous English backs and shoulders— 


Ere times and morals both grew bad, 

And, yet unfleeced by funding blockheads, 
Happy John Bull not only had, 

But danced to ‘Money in both pockets,’” 

The valse, which is now said to be too tame to survive 
in its old form, was at first thought to be an impudent 
piece of licentiousness. When it appeared at Almack’s the 
year after Waterloo it was frowned on so severely that it 
probably would have vanished had not an august exemplar of 
the art of valsing set the fashion and saved the dance. Some 
of Byron’s lines on the valse are much worse than the thing 
he satirized. When the Troistemps gave place to the Deuz- 
temps the latter also was said to be indecent. But all decency, 
as Carlyle said in different words, is a matter of association. 
Honi soit qui mal y pense tells us the same truth even better. 
The small boy who sat on the sofa with his arm round a little 
girl's waist and retorted (in answer to an explanation that 
this was only to be done when dancing) that they were 
“ dancing on the sofa,” offended only in not having mastered 
the law of association. 

Lady Bell has made in the Times a very apt quotation from 
the correspondence of Lady Elizabeth Spencer Stanhope. 
The quotation is from a letter written in 1812. 

“Lady Elizabeth gave a very successful ball, where for the first 
time in London the polka was danced in public, and people stood 
upon the chairs and rout-seats to watch it. ... Mr. Theodore 
Hook declared that ‘the obnoxious dance was calculated to lead 
to the most licentious consequences.’ . . . Subsequentlg the 
Sporting Magazine . . . denounced the dance which, ‘to the dis- 
grace of sense and taste, has obtruded itself into the whole circle 
of the fashionable world, . . . a will-corrupting dance, . . . a com- 
pound of immodest gesture and infectious poison.’” 

Who could possibly think now of the polka as improper? 
Surely our chief memory of that fading dance is of an 
exhilarating if stupid romp. As Mr. Grossmith used to sing 
to his infectious melody :— 
“You should see me dance the polka, 
You should see me cover the ground, 
You should see my coat-tails flying 
As I whirl my partner round.” 
If the new dances with the zoological names are not mere 
temporary aberrations they will survive because they have 
some lasting quality which we cannot profess immediately to 
discover. They answer in any case, rightly or wrongly, to 
some social tendency which cannot be disposed of by a curt 
prohibition. If they dosurvive we may conclude that, like the 
quadrille, the polka, and the valse, they will ultimately reach 
a highly respectable and doddering old age. And when new 
zoological specimens have long since taken their place they 
will some day seem to have belonged to a sort of pleistocene 
age when all the world was innocent. 








CORRESPONDENCE, 





CHURCH UNION IN SCOTLAND. 
(To tax Eprror or tas “Srecrator.” ] 
Srr,—Church Union is at present the chief topic in the 
ecclesiastical world of Scotland, and in practice the phrase 
implies the union of the Church of Scotland and the United 
Free Church, two large Presbyterian churches embracing be- 
tween them nine-tenths of the churchgoers of Scotland. Six 








years ago, when negotiations were opened, they were generally 
expected to come to nothing. The Disestablishment 
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campaigns were still too recent; they had not yet been 
forgotten in the United Free Church or forgiven in the 
Church of Scotland. ‘To-day, as the result of patient and 
friendly discussion, the prospect of union has become so 
clear that the lingering remnant of root-and-branch dis- 
establishers is alarmed, and in all the wider departments of 
ehurch activity the tendency is to wait for the final result 
of the union negotiations. I draw attention to the subject, 
partly on account of its intrinsic interest, partly because 
it may convey valuable suggestions to English Churchmen. 

The religious differences of Scotland have always been a 
mystery to the English mind, for Scottish Dissent, unlike 
English Dissent, makes no appeal to eye or ear or social 
prejudice, and browses upon principles which, however 
familiar to Scotsmen, are rarely discussed in foro populi. 
It is not sufficient to say that the Church of Scotland 
holds by establishment and its rival by disestablishment. 
Even in the ‘eighties, when Scottish Disestablishment 
was a live question, the Church of Scotland found many 
of her staunchest defenders among dissenters. Estab- 
lishment, it is worth adding, has different meanings 
north and south of the Border. In England it implies the 
parliamentary oversight of the Church ; in Scotland it suggests 
a fairly elastic working arrangement between Church and 
State, whereby the inherent autonomy of the Church is 
securely defended against the interference of the “civil 
magistrate.” In England Disestablishment controversies are 
apt to centre round the question of endowments. In Scotland 
endowments are by no means despised or forgotten; but the 
real debate turns on the question of the freedom of the Church 
from secular interference. This is due partly to the ethos of 
Presbyterianism, partly to the historical circumstances in 
which the Reformation was carried through in Scotland and 
the Reformed Church took shape. The Church of Scotland 
is in law the established church, working under certain 
statutes, mostly of the Scots Parliament before 1707. But 
under these statutes she has absolute control through her 
ehurch courts of practically the whole area of church life; 
and she regards them, not as concessions granted, but as 
fences erected for the protection of her inherent liberties. 
Thus, in 1592 her constitution was recognized by the State; 
but it was already in working order, and the statute was 
gained through her agitation. Again, in 1690 the “ Confession 
of Faith” was embodied in a statute; but this was in response 
to the Church’s spontaneous request, and its interpretation— 
as in cases of heresy—has always been a matter for the church 
courts and for them only. 

The United Free Church is a composite church, the result 
of a long series of smaller unions, embracing practically the 
whole body of Scottish Presbyterian dissent. In each case, 
the secession from the parent church was due to controversies 
on some aspect of the relation between Church and State. 
Concrete cases arose, generally over the settlement of ministers 
in parishes, in which one party affirmed, and the other denied, 
that in point of fact the inherent liberties of the Church had 
been invaded. It is interesting to note, as one great difference 
between English and Scottish church history, that, though the 
quarrels in Scotland were both long and hot, they caused no 
divergence of type. Down to the minutest detail of polity 
and procedure each body maintains intact to the present day 
the Presbyterian constitution. In the Free Church case of 
1904, as well as in several less notable cases in earlier years, 
it was shown that the mere act of secession was not enough to 
protect the church against the “intrusion” of the secular 
authority. Where a question of property arose, the tenure of 
church buildings, for instance, or the right to emoluments, the 
law courts could investigate the most sacred doctrines of the 
church so far as they bore on the civil interests under review. 
The Church of Scotland has always declared that the only real 
security for the spiritual freedom of the Church is in establish- 
ment, in some far-reaching general arrangement whereby the 
native jurisdiction of the church is recognized; and there is 
probably no established church on earth where the church is so 
little liable to secular interruption as the Church of Scot- 
land. The United Free Church has said that in the present 
establishment the freedom of the church is not so complete 
as it onght to be; but the reply is that any readjustments 
which may be necessary will be most cheerfully sought by the 
Church of Scotland, if thereby the old quarrel can be healed. 
In the course of six years’ discussion it has been made clear 











as daylight that on the great fundamental principle of the 
freedom of the church there is not the smallest difference 
between the parties. The problem becomes apparently a mere 
practical question of drawing up a sufficiently broad and 
elastic constitution. This is a business matter; and it only 
requires time and patience and common sense. 

One difficulty has emerged in the course of the discussions, 
It is urged that a reconstructed establishment will bear 
unfairly on smaller churches, whether Presbyterian or other. 
wise, by depressing them in the eyes of the law. We do not 
see that their position would be different from what it is at 
present; but it is interesting to observe that the Church of 
Scotland plainly says that, while she cannot be expected to 
demand legislation for those who do not initiate the demand 
for themselves, she is perfectly willing to support actively a 
measure which will give them the same legal security as she 
herself enjoys. This point I commend to the notice of 
the defenders of the English Establishment. The object of 
Establishment is not to gain or to maintain exclusive 
privileges. What the Church of Scotland desires is to main. 
tain unbroken the historic continuity of the national church, 
an ideal which uppeals strongly to a nation so tenacious of 
national sentiment as the Scots. The strength of the Scottish 
Church lies in the fact that she is the main stream of the 
religious life of the nation. Her wide extent, her long and 
not inglorious annals, her grip of the popular imagination, 
her vigour and activity, these must always remain the chief 
sources of her authority, but there are many customs and 
ceremonies and several ancient statutes which, like old 
floodmarks carved on a bridge, symbolize and keep alive 
the former achievements of the church. These things the 
Church of Scotland values and desires to preserve as part of 
the heritage of the re-united church. As for exclusiveness, 
si monumentum requiris, circumspice. At the present moment 
any Presbyterian minister in Great Britain is eligible for 
election to any of the charges of the Church of Scotland, 
though her ministers are not eligible in any other church, 
Ministers of the Church of Scotland exchange pulpits freely 
with ministers of other denominations; and in such repre- 
sentative churches as the cathedrals of Edinburgh and 
Glasgow, as well as in many less conspicuous places, not 
Presbyterian preachers only, but Congregationalists, Episco- 
palians, or Wesleyans, may not seldom be heard. 

The question of endowments is left for future discussion; 
but when graver matters are settled this will settle itself. 
The Church of Scotland, we observe, insists only that, what- 
ever may be their fate, they shall be used for definitely 
religious purposes, and mainly for the maintenance of a 
territorial clergy. This is wise and statesmanlike. Church 
division has long been a scandal in Scotland. Quarrels which 
arise merely in concrete instances cannot by their very nature 
survive; and to-day even the famous Disruption of 1843 is 
but a fading memory. The shifting of the population, 
especially the emptying of rural parishes and the concentra- 
tion in the valleys of the Forth and Clyde, have created a 
problem which neither church is able by itself to solve; and 
this is very marked in Fifeshire, where a huge population has 
rapidly gathered in recent years. Already the churches have 
joined hands in their Indian missions; and union which is 
possible on the banks of the Ganges should not be difficult to 
achieve on the banks of the Clyde.—I am, Sir, &c., ae 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 





THE COMMONS PRESERVATION SOCIETY: AN 
APPEAL. 
[To Tue Epiror or tus “Srectator,’"] 
Srr,—May I venture to make an appeal in your columns on 
behalf of the Society for the Preservation of Commons and 
Footpaths, for which the Spectator has so often said a good 
word? The Society was founded forty-eight years ago as a 
non-political association for the purpose, in the first instance, 
of preserving for the public the very numerous commons 
round London which were threatened with extinction. Its 
services in this respect led to its expansion, and it is now the 
recognized authority for the protection of public interests in 
respect of all commons, village greens, roadside wastes, 
and rights of way in every part of England and Wales. The 
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work has increased very greatly of late, and during the last 
five years the Society has given advice or other help 
in upwards of 2,700 cases, of which 640 related to 
attempted enclosures or other interferences with commons, 
1,850 to obstructions to footpaths, bridle paths, and roadside 
wastes, 170 to private and other Bills before Parliament where 
promoters proposed to expropriate parts of commons or to 
block up roads and footpaths, and 50 cases in which schemes 
were promoted or assisted for the acquisition of open spaces 
for the public. The average, therefore, for five years has 
been 500 such cases in each year, but the number dealt with 
in each of the last two years has risen to 650. Many of them 
have led to negotiations, and a limited number to proceedings. 
Never have these cases been more important and varied, and 
never has the work been attended with greater success than 
of late. The striking expansion of the work of the Society 
has been due mainly to the recognition by the public of the 
ever-increasing value of their rights and interests in commons 
and footpaths as the population has spread and means of 
access to rural districts have improved. It has also been largely 
due to the increased public confidence which has been felt in the 
proceedings of the Society. The best evidence of this is afforded 
by the very numerous cases in which the Society, during the 
lust few years, has been appealed to by landowners and local 
authorities to arbitrate between them as regards disputed 
rights of way. For this purpose the Secretary, Mr. Chubb, 
has been directed to hold public inquiries in the districts 
concerned and has acted as arbitrator. It is striking testi- 
mony to his fairness, tact, and sound judgment that in all 
these cases his decisions, ratified by the Society, have been 
accepted as satisfactory and conclusive by all parties con- 
cerned in them. 

While, however, the work continues to grow, the funds of 
the Society have seriously decreased, in part owing to the loss 
by death of most of its earliest and more generous supporters, 
and in part also to the disallowance by the auditors of the 
Local Government Board of small subscriptions of many 
Parish Councils, entitling them to advice in matters relating 
to rights of way and open spaces. The result is that the 
Society finds itself seriously crippled. Though the number 
of its members is much greater, the aggregate of their sub- 
scriptions is less, and is now below £700 a year. The new 
subscribers are mainly those who have received benefit from 
the advice of the Society, many of them persons of small 
means. The total income, however, is quite insufficient to 
maintain the Society. It is in debt to over £300. It lives 
from hand to mouth. The Secretary, having regard to his 
very special qualifications for the very responsible duties 
entrusted to him, is underpaid and overworked. It is abso- 
lutely necessary that the funds of the Society should be 
incrersed if it is to continue its work. In this view the 
committee is making a special appeal for raising a fund of 
£1,000, and for increasing the subscriptions to the Society by 
£400 a year. This is the minimum required for placing the 
Society in a stable position so that it will be able to cope with 
its ever-increasing work for the protection of public rights in 
commons and footpaths. The following contributions have 
been already promised :— 

Donation, Subscription. 


The Rt. Hon. Sir William Mather ... £50 £10 
Lord Eversley ... on eee oo. £30 £10 
J. St. Loe Strachey, Esq. * eee £10 
W. R. Malcolm, Esq. ... ove oo £10 


Sir Joseph Swan... oe eee «. £10 
Henry Clarke, Esq., J.P. ove o- «=—6 £5 Ss, 


Sir John Bramston, G.C.M.G. £2 23. 
John Lloyd, Esq., J.P. ... eee oe 6s AL. a, 
—1 am, Sir, &c., EVERSLEY, 
25 Victoria Street, Westminster, S.W. President. 


(We desire not only to endorse this appeal—dealt with by 
us elsewhere—in the abstract, but to make it our own, and 
have therefore decided to open a subscription in our columns, 
and to endeavour to raise the £1,000 so urgently required, 
and, if possible, to increase that sum. Though primarily 
we ask our readers for donations, we shall of course be most 
glad to receive also annual subscriptions, whether large or 
small. Subscriptions will be acknowledged each week in the 
Spectator. Cheques should be addressed to the Spectator, 1 
Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C., and made payable 
to the Spectator and crossed “ Barclay and Co., Gosling’s 
Brinch, Commons Preservation Account,” or paid direct to 





Barclay and Co., Gosling’s Branch, 19 Fleet Street, 
London, E.C., Spectator “ Commons Preservation Account.”— 
Ep. Spectator. } 





OSBORNE AND NAVAL CADETS. 
(To tue Eprror or tux “Srectator.”) 

Sir,—The Royal Naval College at Osborne has undertaken 
one of the most interesting experiments in education which 
has been attempted in this country. The work is carried on 
with a devotion exceptional even among the notoriously keen 
schoolmasters of the present day, and has been attended with 
a large measure of success. I have been amazed to see the 
College and its work quite recently described by the word 
“failure.” As I have had some opportunity of seeing this 
College since its foundation, and took some part in the dis- 
cussion concerning naval education which preceded that event, 
it seems to me a duty to try to counteract in some way the 
mischief which must be done by those who, I am sure without 
sufficient knowledge, have represented Osborne as an unsuccess- 
ful or an unsatisfactory institution. 

The College was opened in 1903 as a part of a new system 
of naval education which was inaugurated under the auspices 
of Admiral Sir Jobn Fisher, now Lord Fisher. Before any 
part of this scheme was published, I had tried to clear my mind 
on the subject of naval education and, at the special and 
pressing request of the then proprietor of the Morning Post, 
published an essay in which my conclusions were set forth. 
I thought that two conditions had to be fulfilled. Atten- 
tion must be given to the purpose in view, which was 
to develop the qualities required in a naval officer. It 
was necessary also to consider the principles of education, 
which are, first, that the lessons given shall, both in the 
manner and the matter of the instruction, so appeal to the 
pupil that he will derive satisfaction from the exercise of his 
powers, and, secondly, that the pupil shall be conscious of the 
relation between his lessons and his life. These are the 
only conditions {n which knowledge becomes power. Naval 
traditions require that boys should be available for midship- 
men about the age of seventeen. If there was to be a school 
for them with a four years’ course they must enter it at 
twelve or thirteen from the preparatory schools. What 
should be the aim of the four years’ course? The officer's 
work requires that he should be a seaman and should be 
familiar with the machinery of which a man-of-war is full. 
His school therefcre ought to lay foundations for these 
forms of power, and ought to give him facility of expression 
in English and a fair knowledge of the outlines of history 
and geography. He must also know German and French, the 
languages of the modern literature of war. These con- 
clusions and the arguments by which they were reached still 
seem to me sound. They were hardly published when the 
new scheme of naval education was made public, so that while 
I could be sure that my views had not influenced the 
Admiralty, I was able to feel that the general principles 
underlying the scheme for the College were right, and that 
this part of the Admiralty’s scheme ought to be supported. 
Within those principles there was, of course, room for 
difference of opinion and for criticism not necessarily hostile. 

Not very long afterwards, by the kindness of Lord Fisher, 
whose work in other matters I have ventured to criticise, I 
had the opportunity of seeing the buildings of the new 
College at Osborne and the workshops built in connexion 
with it at Kingston. I also made the acquaintance of the 
Head Master and discussed the scheme with him. When 
the College had been working for a year or two, I was again 
privileged to visit it and to be present at a number of 
lessons. I well remember a lesson in which a class of cadets 
were required to work out an experimental proof of the 
parallelogram of forces as well as a lesson in French 
phonetics. Both of these seemed to me to be far better than 
anything I had seen or heard in any other school, public or 
private. I also had the opportunity of a close discussion 
with those concerned of the curriculum and of the methods of 
teaching English and history, as well as of seeing the work 
done in the shops. The naval officers who have charge of the 
discipline of the cadets gladly explained that part of the 
ystem. I came away with the impression that Osborne was 
sthe best school for boys in this country. A year or two later 
I again visited the College with a friend who was considering 





the wisdom of sending his boy there. My impression was 
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took my youngest son, whose idea it was to be a cadet. 
His wish has been fulfilled, and since he joined the 
College I have paid it two further visits, and each time 
have had. the opportunity of long talks with officers 
and masters as well as with boys. Last summer I spent a 
week on the ‘Orion,’ then the latest super-Dreadnought, of 
which all the midshipmen had passed through Osborne, and 
had the pleasure of spending an evening with the midship- 
men in their mess. I have before me the report lately 
published of an inspection of the Naval College by ten 
inspectors of the Board of Education. So much for the 
opportunities I have had of knowing the College and its 
work. 

Now for the erroneous statements made about it. The first 
of the charges made, as I think unjustly, is concerned with 
the method by which candidates are selected. It is said that 
the boys are interviewed by a Committee “chiefly composed 
of admirals,” and it is insinuated that the Committee makes 
a bad selection or is influenced by private knowledge of the 
candidates. As a fact, the Committee consists of an admiral, 
a captain, the head-master of a public school, and an official 
of the Admiralty. The experience of a year’s work on a Royal 
Commission has convinced me that an interview by a Board 
is an uncommonly good method of selection, and this judg- 
ment is confirmed by my acquaintance with selected and 
rejected candidates for Osborne. After the interview there 
is a qualifying examination, of which I am amazed to read 
that it is in practice “the old excessive competitive examina- 
tion,” and that “it has all the severity of competition without 
its impartiality.” The examination is conducted by the 
Oxford and Cambridge School Examination Board, against 
which a charge of partiality is a silly libel. Next, it is said 
that “the curriculum is excessively severe and the boys are 
steadily overworked.” Any visitor to Osborne can satisfy 
himself on the point of overwork by seeing the boys, who are 
as happy as the day is long. Perhaps the visitor may not 
trust his judgment in the matter, but he may accept the 
verdict of the ten inspectors who declare that they saw no 
signs of over-pressure. There have been complaints on the 
subject of epidemics at Osborne, and there was lately, not for 
the first time, an epidemic of measles. I have not been 
fortunate enough to hear of any school where there have 
been no such epidemics. Indeed, I have heard of several 
which have bad to send away their boys and break up the 
term. 

If any parents who might be disposed to let their boys 
enter the Navy are led by reading vague or specific charges 
against Osborne to reconsider that intention, I would urge 
them before coming to a decision to go and see the College for 
themselves. They will be gladly received by the officers and 
masters, will be shown everywhere, will receive truthful 
answers to questions, and will see for themselves the boys 
who are the living answers to the question whether the school 
is good or not. 

The strong point at Osborne is that the boys perfectly well 
understand the connexion between the lessons they are learn- 
ing and the life they are going to live. They are spared what 
to most boys is the unintelligible and intolerable treadmill of 
being taught Latin but never knowing it. The boys at 
Osborne are there to get to know, and the result is that they 
do get to know what they are there to learn. The persons 
most surprised and delighted with Osborne are the inspectors 
of the Board of Education, whose general conclusion is that 
“the great educational experiment has achieved even in its 
first years a very high degree of success.” It will achieve a 
great deal more as time goes on, because the officers and 
masters, like the boys, are out to learn, and are constantly 
improving both the programme and its execution.—I am, 
Sir, &c., SPENSER WILKINSON. 





THE ROYALIST PRISONERS IN PORTUGAL. 
(To tHe Epiror or tHe “ Srectator."’} 
S1r,—There remains no hope of the Amnesty Bill now before 
the Portuguese Parliament being discussed this Session, and 
so long as the Radical Republicans remain in power there is 
no hope whatever of a general amnesty being granted. There 
is thus the prospect that the political prisoners will remain 
until next year in the Penitenciaria, where many, indeed the 





confirmed and shared by my friend. On a further visit I i 








majority of Portuguese Republicans, admit that they shoula 
not have remained a single day. Every week that they 
remain there will certainly weaken the British feeling of 
friendship towards the Republic, a friendship already shaken 
by the recent persecutions and by the present Goverrment’s 
cynical and offensive answer to the British protest. It wil] 
indeed be curious if those very Republicans who in the past 
denounced the ancient alliance between Great Britain ang 
Portugal cause that alliance to be denounced in Great Britain 
Sneers and innuendo have been the reply to the British 
protest, the authors of which are declared to be enemies of 
the Republic, enemies of Portugal, Jesuits, and greedy 
chocolate-makers with an eye on the Portuguese colonies! 
These absurd mis-statements have appeared in the official 
press, which has shown strange ignorance of the British press 
and of British public opinion, and which has not once admitted 
that the protest may be due to higher motives. 

The most heinous aspect of the case of the political prisoners 
is that from the beginning the Republic has in word and deed 
treated the Royalists as criminals. I do not say that it has 
not treated them worse than criminals are usually treated, 
but the Radical element (now in power) has professed over and 
over again to treat them as criminals. That is still the 
attitude of the Government. The Premier, in his speech in 
the Chamber of Deputies on April 23rd, said (I quote from the 
official version), “If it (the Penitenciaria) is, as has been said, 
a ‘factory of madmen,’ this is only a side of a very complex 
problem which exists in all countries that have the penitentiary 
system. And it is not surprising that the prisoners go mad, 
since the penitentiaries contain criminals, abnormal beings, 
candidates for madness, individuals already evolving towards 
madness.” Surely the high percentage of criminals who have 
lost their reason in the Lisbon Penitenciaria should in itself 
have been a sufficient reason not to place political prisoners 
there. If it is heinous to treat as criminals political 
opponents arrested as active conspirators, what is to be 
said of the treatment as criminals of those who have not con- 
spired at all? It would be difficult to convey to the British 
public the futility of the charges upon which many innocent 
persons have been buried in the Penitenciaria. Their 
worst crime has been indiscretion, more frankness than 
has been advisable under the Republican régime. 

We are told that the conditions in the Penitenciaria have 
lately been improved. Its director, Dr. Caldeira Queiroz, in 
a letter to the Portuguese press, has declared that the food is 
“ magnificent,” and has also stated that the prisoners receive 
“books, reviews, flowers, fruits, sweets, &c.,” and “ receive 
visitors every week.” Considering that the cells are so small 
that the amount of air does not allow of their being heated, 
and that at night in neighbouring cells is heard the raving of 
criminals who have lost their reason since imprisonment, this 
strikes one very much as though a dentist were to offer 
chocolates to the sufferer in the dentist’s chair. Even if there 
were uncontested proofs that the Royalist prisoners were now 
living in a paradise, still in view of their treatment during 
the first six months of their imprisoment, when they lived in 
the very opposite of a paradise, and in view of the fact that 
even the (moderate) Republicans acknowledge the majority of 
them to be innocent, the only fair and honourable course for 
the Republic would be to give them the choice of leaving this 
paradise. The argument that an amnesty would bring back 
to Portugal many enemies of the Republic is beside the point, 
since the amnesty need not include the exiles and émigrés, and 
it is probable that many of those at present imprisoned would 
leave Portugal immediately after their release.—I am, Sir, &c., 
S. Joao do Estoril: Ausrey F, G. BELL, 

18th May, 1913. 





REDISTRIBUTION BEFORE THE HOME RULE 


ELECTION. 
(To tue Eprror or tur “Sprrctator.”] 
Srr,—There must be few Unionists who will not thank you 
for your article dealing with “The proper way to coerce 
Ulster” and your conclusion that the only possible way is by 
means of a general election, held before the Home Rule Bill 
is presented to the House of Commons for the third time. It 
is probably becoming obvious even to the Coalition that as 
yet they have no mandate from the people of these islands 
to shoot down Ulstermen for their loyalty to the Union Jack. 
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Bat will you allow me to submit, Sir, that a general election 
werely by itself will not be sufficient, since under the conditions 
that prevail at present England would be taking part in it 
with the scales far too heavily weighted against her? If any 
decision by the House of Commons on the Home Rule 
question is to have the slightest moral weight, this general 
election must be preceded by a redistribution of seats which 
will give equality in the division lobby to the four component 
parts of the United Kingdom. It is incontestable that 
England is as vitally interested in the question of Home 
Rule as is Ireland, and yet at the present moment, and 
until a Redistribution takes place, the vote of an Irishman 
counts almost exactly twice that of an Englishman (see 
Parliamentary Return, No. 478, 1913). In other words, to 
force Home Rule through the House of Commons against the 
wishes of the electorate, Ireland has the use of thirty-eight 
yotes in the lobby which on a population basis should be at the 
disposal of England, the predominant partner—the country, 
it may be added, that has invariably pronounced (when she 
has been given the chance) strongly in favour of the union of 
these Isles. Were these seats transferred, as under a fair 
redistribution they would be, to England, it is probable that on 
this issue they would be worth seventy-six votes on a division. 
Is it conceivable, therefore, that the Unionist Party will look 
upon any decision as final while the dice are so heavily loaded 
against the predominant partner, or will cease to give their 
support to any resistance that Ulster may see fit to 
make until England is put on an equality in the voting 
lobby with the other portions of the British Isles? The 
truth is that, by making use of a privileged position enjoyed 
to the same extent by none other of his Majesty’s subjects, 
the Nationalist members have been able to force the question 
of Home Rule—as to the genuine demand for which there 
scems to be some legitimate doubt—quite out of all Parlia- 
liamentary perspective, and I believe that once this aspect 
becomes more widely appreciated the whole unstable structure 
of the Coalition, resting as it does merely on Irish over- 
representation, will come toppling over. An energetic 
campaign in the country in favour of “fairplay for England” 
might be followed by some very fruitful results.—I am, Sir, 
&e., Cuive Morrison-BEtt. 
House of Commons.” 


[We are entirely at one with Major Morrison-Bell. In bare 
justice to England redistribution should take place before the 
next appeal to the constituencies. We fear, however, that it 
would be utterly useless to ask the Government to bring this 
about. They might profess to consider redistribution in order 
to delay a dissolution, but they will never carry it. Their 
Nationalist masters would not allow it. The subject is one 
to which we shall return before long, but we will say at once 
that our leaders should on all convenient occasions make it 
clear that, if returned to power, they will not dissolve before 
they have done electoral justice to England.—Ep. Spectator.] 





ULSTER AND REBELLION. 
[To tne Epitor or tHe “ Srecrator.”) 
Sir,— How is it that the Spectator’s sense of perspective and 
its honesty cannot be applied to Ireland? Asa party opponent 
I learned to respect your ability and your courage. For many 
years I would have been disappointed without the week-end 
company of the Spectator, but its society recently has some- 
times bored and generally annoyed me. Bored about Cadburys 
and Marconis, and angry when you touched Ireland. Can you 
not see that you have got the pyramid upside down when you 
assume, as you do consistently, that the Government are 
foreing Ulster to break the law? What is the use of rebuking 
Sir Edward Carson fora breach of etiquette in his reference to 
the Royal prerogative when you justify his intention to defy the 
King’s signature? And, of course, the King’s writ. Why not 
apply the same topsyturvy reasoning to Suffragists. Why not 
argue that Christabel Pankhurst and Company can hold the 
Government responsible for bloodshed because women are 
refused self-government? Again, let meask, is it honest to justify 
resistance to law because an impossible amendment—never 
really desired by anybody—bas not been accepted? You were 
brutally frank in your arguments when you asked Unionists 
to support the excision of North-East Ulster from the Home 
Rule Bill, You said it would wreck the Bill. Why go on 
repeating an empty formula about refusing the Ulster minority 


the same treatment as the Irish minority? You know that it 
is utterly impossible to give logical effect to abstruse proposi- 
tions about minorities. Do you think the vain repetition of 
such “logic” takes anybody in? And then—why prolong the 
agony by talking about postponing the Home Rule Act for 
six months or more after it becomes law? Do you expect any 
one to believe that the Prime Minister and the Irish leader 
will deliberately choose political suicide? Neither of them 
is built that way. No, Sir, face the issue. You must either 
prevent the Home Rule Bill from reaching the Statute Book 
or accept its consequences. For these consequences the 
Spectator will share the responsibility. Ulster is not really 
concerned about the present Bill or any other Bill obtaining 
the sanction of the British elector. Sir Edward Carson has 
made it clear that the approval of the Bill by British electors 
would not affect his view of Home Rule in any way. He will 
talk treason just as freely in carefully guarded phrases when 
the Spectator has accepted the inevitable as he does now. 
Don’t you know this ? 

But why add to your crime against law in Ireland a foul 
untruth by writing—as you do in your current issue—that 
Nationalists “hate and despise them (the people of Ulster) 
because they are Protestants?” As a Protestant of Ulster 
parentage who knows the Southern Catholic intimately I can 
find no milder language than that I have used to characterize 
this statement. To put the matter to the test, let any 
Englishman venture to make your suggestion to an Irish 
Nationalist. He will find out very quickly the proverbial 
danger of interfering in a family quarrel. If he wants to gain 
applause from any Nationalist crowd I recommend him to 
denounce—not the Protestants of Ulster, but Catholics of the 
type of the Duke of Norfolk. If the Spectator is not aware of 
this elementary fact it should not write of Irish politics. If 





it does know the fact and conceals it, the time has come 
when its contributions to any form of politics may safely be 
dispensed with.—I am, Sir, &c., E. A. ASTON. 
Dublin. 
[* Be my brother, or I will slay you,” is no doubt the maxim 
of Mr. Redmond and his followers, and apparently also of our 
irate correspondent.—Ep. Spectator. } 





ULSTER AND HOME RULE. 
[To tue Epitor or tur “Srecrator.”] 
Srr,—There are two points in regard to Ulster and Home 
Rule I am surprised that no one has mentioned. The 
Nationalists have never ceased reviling our Army, especially 
during the Boer war, and now they hope to coerce Ulster by 
means of this same Army. A truly noble programme! If 
Ireland must have Home Rule let us have it properly and 
leave us to fight it out; let the Nationalists manage their own 
affairs and let them subdue Ulster themselves, and not take 
shelter behind British bayonets, which they hold in such 
disdain. I am not afraid of what the issue would be. At any 
rate, the Nationalists would be playing a more manly part, 
and if conquered we might have some respect for our con- 
querors; but how can we respect people who get someone else 
to fight for them, and especially the hated English? The 
next point I would like to mention is that Ulsterman and 
Nationalist should not be bracketed together as if they were 
equally worthy of consideration, because the Nationalist has 
always been the enemy of England, and the Ulsterman has 
always been loyal and true to the Empire.—I am, Sir, &c., 
ULsTERMAN, 





A FUNERAL ORATION. 

[To tue Eprror or tae “Srectator.”] 
Srr,—Whatever dispute there may be as to which of Caesar’s 
three wives it is whose conduct serves as a warning beacon 
to Mr. Lloyd George in his political life (and he seems some- 
what hazy on the subject himself), there can be no doubt, I 
think, that Caesar's friend Mare (Antony) would have referred 
to the conspirators who are at present governing the country 
in terms somewhat as follows :— 

Mr. Redmond said he would make Mr. Asquith toe the line: 
he is doing it, and Mr. Redmond is an honourable man. 

Mr. Asquith said ihe Liberal Party should not hold office unless 
they had a majority independent of the Irish Party; but he is 
doing it, and Mr. Asquith is an honourable man. 





Two years or so ago Mr. Asquith talked glibly about a debt of 
honour which brooked no delay ; but he has not redeemed it and 
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does not intend to (although still talking), because Mr. Redmond 
will not let him, yet Mr. Asquith is an honourable man. 

Mr. Lloyd George laid down rules on the subject of Ministers’ 
virtue, but broke his own rules on the first opportunity he saw of 
making a bit out of American Marconis, yet Mr. Lloyd George is 
an honourable man. 

Also, although most anxious to let everyone know immediately 
about these transactions, he avoided doing so when he had an 
opportunity in the House of Commons last October, yet Mr. 
Lloyd George is an honourable man. 

Truth will out, however, and Mr. Lloyd George (to whom a 
grateful country has paid a salary amounting in the aggregate to 
many thousands of pounds during the last seven years) informed 
the Marconi Committee that he was a comparatively poor man,* 
and although this attitude more befits a street-hawker who has 
failed in business through selling decayed fruit than it does the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer of England, nevertheless Mr. Lloyd 
George is an honourable man. 

Sir Rufus Isaacs told the truth in the House of Commons in 
such an ambiguous way that he deceived even his most ardent 
supporters, yet Sir Rufus is an honourable man. 

Mr. Churchill nearly burst with rage at the mere suggestion that 
he might possibly have had dealings in Marconi shares in any part 
of the habitable globe and had suppressed the truth (as did Sir Rufus 
Isaacs and Mr. Lloyd George for many months), and Mr. Churchill 
is an honourable man. 

Mr. McKenna, under the iron heel of his Welsh masters, is try- 
ing to carry a Bill which might be appositely described as the 
“Robbery under Arms (of the Church and Poor Curates) Bill,” 
but Mr. McKenna is an honourable man. 

Presumably with the mistaken notion of assisting the new 
Great Land Bursting and Class Hatred Campaign already 
initiated by a secret inquiry which was quite un-English (but 
very Welsh), the Daily News published certain statements about 
Sir John Ramsden, to which Mr. Justice Darling referred in the 
following scathing terms :— 

“Much public harm was done by such publications, and those 
who made them for purposes of their own were perfectly unscrupu- 
lous, and in his opinion they should be made amenable to the criminal 
law of libel.” 

And the special correspondent of the Daily News stated he had 
the authority of Mr. Handel Booth for saying that there were 
no inaccuracies in what he wrote. The honourable member for 
Pontefract apparently wants us to think that he denies this. The 
editor of the Daily News and its special correspondent are also 
honourable men. 

So are they all: all honourable men. 

Perhaps some able pen will turn the above into blank verse, 
so that it may be “sung or said” by the Unionist Party at 
the obsequies of the Cabinet which will shortly be celebrated 
at Westminster, i.e, when the vote of censure is moved by 
Mr. Bonar Law.—I am, Sir, &e., IRISHMAN. 





“GOOD OLD LLOYD GEORGE!” 
[To tne Epiror ov tae “ Srecrator.” | 

Srr,—You were good enough to insert a letter I wrote in your 
issue of the 10th inst., inviting suggestions either from your- 
self or your correspondents for the amendment of that section 
of the Insurance Act which deals with Post Office con- 
tributors. In a footnote to this letter you invited such 
suggestions, not surely through any inability to supply them 
yourself, after your scathing remarks on the existing pro- 
visions. I have eagerly scanned your issues of the 17th and 
24th inst., and have found no response. There is therefore 
left to me but one conclusion, that you and your friends have 
no alternative proposal to make, and that after all the 
Government hold the field with their three years’ test of 
the present system, and then an amendment based upon 
experience. I feel almost inclined to express my feelings in 
the familiar way—perhaps somewhat unfamiliar in your 
columns—and say, “ Good old Lloyd George! ”—Iam, Sir, &c., 

Brantfield, Kendal. W. H. SoMERVELL, 

[When a thorough mess has been made it is often most 
difficult or even impossible to clear it up. Would our corre- 
spondent argue therefrom that the original maker of the mess 
was fully justified? We frankly admit we cannot say how 
Mr. Lloyd George’s appalling mess is to be cleared up, and 
we are not in the least surprised that our readers are equally 
nonplussed for a remedy.—Eb. Spectator. | 





WHY AM I A SKULKER? 

(To tue Epiror or tHe “Srecrator.”’} 
Srr,—Will you allow a member of the blue-water school, who 
is also a sincere individualist, to enter a protest against the 
argument set forth in the footnote to Mr. Harold Cox’s letter 
which appeared in your issue of to-day? The case for the biue- 


* He is likely to remain so if his financial genius is such that he borrows 
money at up to 7 per cent, per ennum to pay for permanent invesiments which 
yield no interest, 








and again on behalf of the opponents to State registration, 


ee _) 
water school was admirably stated by Mr. Cox in his article 
in the Edinburgh Review of April. ‘That case may be briefly 
summarized as follows :— 

“Tt is on the Navy that under the good Providence of God the 
safety of these realms most chiefly depends. To adopt Lord 
Roberts's proposal of compulsory service would involve an ex pendi. 
ture of from four to eight millions. That money could only be 
found by a reduction of the Navy Estimates. To reduce the Navy 
Estimates is to court disaster at sea and starvation at home. No 
increase of our military strength would avail to prevent suc} 
disaster and such starvation. Therefore money is more profitably 
= in creating an invincible Navy than in creating an invincible 
The members of the blue-water school who hold this view 
are not skulkers, nor are they deficient in patriotism. They 
believe, and the reasons for their belief have been convincingly 
stated by Mr. Cox, that the adoption of Lord Roberts’s pro. 
posals will weaken, not strengthen, the defence of the Eupire, 
This is not an evasion of the duties of full citizenship. But 
there are others besides the members of the blue-water school 
who are opposed to compulsory service. The sixth article of the 
Bill of Rights reads as follows: “That the raising or keepinga 
standing Army within the kingdom in time of peace unless it be 
with consent of Parliament is against law.” As a result, the 
Mutiny Act, which legalizes a standing army, is an annual Act, 
But the feeling which prompted the insertion of the above 
clause in our Constitution is permanent, and is, I hope, still 
alive in the hearts of Englishmen. It is this feeling which 
jealously protects the liberty of the subject against the 
usurpations or encroachments of the State, a feeling which 
receives its justification every day, and has its latest justifica- 
tion in the extracts which you give from Lord Milner’s book. 
If I understand Lord Milner correctly, he holds that the 
principle of authority as opposed to the principle of freedom 
is something to be desired for its own sake. Individualists 
like myself, whilst we admit the necessity for the exercise of 
authority where it is clearly requisite for the protection of the 
national safety or personal freedom, consider that if individual 
freedom is to be preserved the constitutional restraints on the 
growth of State authority must be strictly preserved. As 
insular individualists we are opposed to the growth of Con- 
tinentalism in England, and especially to the German form of 
Continentalism, of which Mr. Lloyd George, Mr. Chamberlain, 
and Lord Milner are the most distinguished exponents. We 
believe in the Empire, but as a brotherhood of free men, not 
as a political, a religious, a military, a commercial, or a 
Socialist dictatorship. And we resist the peaceful penetration 
of the principles of the German drill sergeant and the German 
bureaucrat as strongly as we would the military invasion of 
the Teutonic system. But in our desire to remain, and to see 
the English-speaking race remain, a free people there is nothing 
unpatriotic.—I am, Sir, &c., GRAHAM Bower, 

Studwell Lodge, Droxford, Hants : 

Empire Day, May 24th. 

[Sir Graham Bower proves too much. If his contention is 
sound he must reduce the regular Army, abolish the Terri- 
torials altogether, and put all his eggs into the one naval 
basket. Is he prepared to do this? Of course not. What 
he is doing now is spending money on inadequate military 
power—a very serious error in National Defence. All the 
omens show that a great deal more money will have to be 
spent on the Territorial Force if we are to rely on the 
voluntary system. Why not do the thing properly, and 
instead of getting half, get full value for our money and 
follow the example of Switzerland? We are as keen on naval 
power as Sir Graham Bower, and as much opposed to Socialism, 
but as we must have military insurance, we want it to be 
adequate.—Ep. Spectator. ] 





STATE REGISTRATION OF NURSES. 
(To tHe Epiror or tre “Sprcrator.”’] 
Srr,—In your last issue Captain Butler emphasizes the 
desire felt by many of the public for accurate and readily 
obtainable information concerning the training and experi- 
ence of private nurses who are “working on their own 
account” or obtaining employment through various private 
agencies, and who are not sent forth direct from their 
respective hospitals and training schools. This need would 
be adequately met by the authorized Official Directory which 
has been publicly advocated by Mr. Sydney Holland again 
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a aie except the absolute accuracy of the statements con- 
b=] 


cerning the training and experience of every nurse whose 
name appears in this Official Directory, together with the 
dates applying to the information given. Any fresh qualifi- 
cations could be inserted year by year, while the original 
information would remain accurate, incidentally showing in 
what direction inquiries should be made if further knowledge 
of the personal characteristics and technical skill of any 
individual nurse be required. This proposal commends itself 
to many practical people by its very simplicity, and if it were 
efficiently carried out it would supply a generally felt need, 
whilst avoiding the many and far-reaching dangers of State 
yegistration. A false guarantee of continuing and up-to-date 
efficiency, which the proposed State registration involves, is 
more dangerous than the difficulty of obtaining accurate 
information concerning unknown “ Nurses” which now exists. 
If an Official Directory were established on the lines indicated, 
the main facts of any nurse’s technical qualifications would be 
easily obtainable by doctors and intending employers. 

It would be a comparatively simple matter for medical men 
to judge how far the training and experience of any individual 
nurse rendered her suitable for the case in question. In 
these days even a telephone message sent in the right direc- 
tion can bring a prompt answer to any personal inquiries, 
either before or soon after the employment of any nurse. One 
great advantage this comparatively simple method of meeting 
the admitted, though probably exaggerated, difficulty is 
that it leaves every variety of training to be judged on its 
merits. It involves no attempt to bring about that stereotyped 
uniformity of theoretical attainment which the advocates of 
State registration aim to produce, regardless of the utter 
inadequacy of such a system to provide for the infinite variety 
of practical human needs. I agree with Captain Butler that 
the best way for the public to make sure of obtaining good 
private nurses is to apply direct to the hospital which trains 
them, and which endeavours, with its reputation at stake, to 
select the most suitable nurse available to meet each demand. 
Further progress would be obtained if all hospitals with train- 
ing schools attached endeavoured to send out private nurses 
for the very real benefit of that public which supports our 
voluntary hospitals. It is not generally realized that this 
country has never yet produced an adequate supply of the best 
trained nurses to meet current needs. This explains the 
constant employment of second and third rate nurses, when 
the better type of nurses would be infinitely preferred if they 
were forthcoming in sufficient numbers. As Captain Butler 
says, it is desirable to be able to distinguish between the 
different qualifications a nurse may possess, but this is by no 
means an insurmountable difficulty.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Eva C. E. Ltcxes, 
Matron, London Hospital, E. 

[We cannot publish any further correspondence on this 
subject. As far as weare able to judge, Mr. Sydney Holland’s 
scheme for an Authorized Official Directory offers the best 
solution of the problem.—Eb. Spectator. ] 





ARCHBISHOP ABBOT’S HOSPITAL AT GUILDFORD. 
[To tue Epitor or tus “Srecrator.”’] 
Sin,—The growing importance of the attractions of our roads 
must be our excuse for this letter. By the combined action of 
‘he Road Board, the Surrey County Council, and the Corpora- 
tion of Guildford, a block of buildings has been removed in 
order to widen the eastern approach to the Guildford High 
Street for the exigencies of modern traffic. Incidentally and 
unexpectedly there has been revealed the eastern flank of one 
of the finest Jacobean buildings in the country, Archbishop 
Abbot’s Hospital, with its towers and the east window of its 
chapel. The sale of the surplus land for building, by which it 
was very properly intended to reduce the cost of the whole 
road-widening scheme, would result in again hiding what has 
been obscured at some point in the town’s history by a 
grievous error. A generous offer of £2,000 by Mr. Hoskin 
Master toward the dedication of the cleared site as an open 
Space raises the presumption that this added beauty will be 
secured for the town, and for the many thousands who drive 
for their pleasure along the Portsmouth Road, by this money 
and by public opinion. But more of both is wanted, and the 
time is desperately short. There remains only a ten days’ 





. 
roposed that this Official Directory should guarantee 





interval before the final decision as to the disposal of the land 
is reached. Certain disfiguring structures have to be removed, 
and the site has to be laid out. There is no doubt that the 
bulk of the money should come from th immediate neigh- 
bourhood, but contingent promises of monetary help will be 
welcomed, together with the expressed opinion of those who 
know and use the road, and who recognize how seldom it is 
that a reconstructive opportunity of this importance presents 
itself. Communications may be addressed to Mr. A. C. Curtis, 
144 High Street, Guildford.—We are, Sir, &c., 
Guildford. Henry J. GILL, 
HERBERT A. POWELL, 
Acting for a Special Committee, 





RURAL AMENITIES. 
(To tux Epitror oy tus “ Srecrator,”’] 

Sir,—Every lover of rural or even of urban beauty must 
feel extremely grateful to Mr. J. St. Loe Strachey for the 
petition to the Surrey authorities as set forth in the Spectator 
of May 10th. Would that it might be laid to heart and acted 
upon by every town and county council in the United 
Kingdom! What is so surprising to the ordinary man in 
the street, if he thinks at all, is that in spite of all that is 
talked and the thousands of words that are written on the 
subject, the mischief still goes on. Hoping that my little 
plea may be cast into the scale with others on the side of 
the preservation of beauty.—I am, Sir, &c., 8. H. E. L. 





THE SIEGE OF SILISTRIA. 
[To tum Eprron or tus “Srecrator.”] 
S1r,—In your paper of the 17th inst., referring to the protocol 
between Bulgaria and Rumania, you allude to the fortress 
town of Silistria, the defence of which at the commencement 
of the Crimean war you state to have been “organized by a 
young English civilian named Nasmyth, who took the com- 
mand owing to the lethargy and incompetence of the Turks,” 
with such success that “the Russians raised the siege in the 
summer of 1854.” What you state is correct, but it is due 
to the memory of other brave men that your readers should 
be reminded that Nasmyth was not the only Englishman 
concerned in the defence of Silistria. In the month of Juno 
1854 there were three very young British officers serving in 
the Turkish army, all engaged in the defence of the fortress. 
Nasmyth during the siege, after doing noble service, was 
despatched to Lord Raglan with an urgent appeal for rein- 
forcements. He was unable to return through the Russian 
lines, and on his departure Butler and Ballard were the only 
Englishmen in the town. On June 13th, 1854, the brave 
Butler received a wound which proved fatal, and the whole 
conduct of the defence then rested upon Ballard, who held 
the fort alone until June 22nd, when the Russians retired. 
For his services then and afterwards during the war Ballard 
from being a subaltern was promoted to be a lieutenant- 
colonel and made a Companion of the Bath, besides obtaining 
the Turkish Order of the Medjidieh and a gold medal from 
the Sultan. It is to Ballard that the press of the day was 
indebted for the fullest account of the siege, and with the 
characteristic modesty of a brave man he said as much as he 
could about his companions and as little as possible about 
himself. All the actors in the Silistrian drama have long left 
the stage, but it is interesting to know that Ballard's two sons 
are following their father’s example in the service of their 
country—one in the Navy and the other in the Army.—I am, 
Sir, &c., D. Scorr Moncrierr. 
24 George Square, Edinburgh. 





JUSTICE FOR THOSE “IN STATU PUPILLARI.” 
(To tue Eprror or tue “Srectator.”) 
S1r,—I read with much interest the article under above 
heading in your issue of May 10th. It is undoubtedly the 
duty of a headmaster to form the characters of the boys 
entrusted to his care, and I consider that he shirks that duty 
if he expels a boy even guilty of the serious offence of stealing, 
if he does not, in the first instance, do his utmost to correct 
him. AndI would suggest that the same paternal leniency 
ought to be exercised by business men in the cuse of a young 
offender. Give him advice and a chance rather than ruin him 
for the rest of his life by branding him ina court of law. I 
formerly had a large staff of employees under my orders and 
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had to deal with two cases of petty thefts by young men. In 
the first instance I made the offender sign a declaration 
acknowledging the theft, gave him the necessary advice, and 
allowed him to resign. He never forgot his disgrace and 
eventually became secretary to a Government official. In the 
second case I took a special interest in the young man and 
retained his services. He was ever after the most faithful 
and trusted servant I had. What would have become of these 
young men had they been prosecuted in the ordinary way ?— 
Iam, Sir, &e., 
E. A. P. 





JOURNALISTS AND SIGNED ARTICLES. 
[To tue Eprror or Tae “Sprcrator.”’] 
£1r,—A point of journalistic ethics will, I think, interest the 
Spectator. 

The Daily Chronicle has recently published a series of 
articles under the heading “Game and the Land.” These 
appeared, in the most prominent position in the paper, on 
March 31st, April Ist, 2nd, 3rd, 7th, and 8th. Under the title 
in each issue was printed “ By Max Pemberton, J.P.,” and 
the scope of the series was indicated by an editorial intro- 
duction which referred to Mr. Pemberton as a popular 
novelist, a sportsman, and a Justice of the Peace who “has 
had many opportunities of watching the administration of 
the Game Laws and the hardships inflicted upon the villages 
by the tyranny of ‘ shooting tenants’ and others.” 

When the series was finished I wrote a reply and sent it to 
the editor of the Daily Chronicle. The articles betrayed a 
Indicrous ignorance of the Game Laws and of shooting in 
general. For instance, the writer of them asserted that a 
tenant farmer “must not touch the destructive hare between 
March Ist and July 3lst, the season during which it works 
most havoc with his crops.” Of course, the tenant farmer 
may shoot, snare, or take hares all the year round. There 
were other equally absurd statements made in the articles. 

My reply was published in the Daily Chronicle of April 29th, 
and I supposed that the matter would then drop. Not at all. 
On May Sth a letter appeared signed by Mr. Max Pemberton 
in which occurs the following passage: “I must excuse myself 
responding to much that the Shooting Editor of the Field has 
written, for the simple reason that I did not write the parti- 
cular paragraphs attacked. Most of these, I think, will be 
found in the appendix to my articles, written by another 
gentleman, who, I am sure, is very well able to take care of 
himself.” 

Now, Sir, every passage which I “ attacked” was taken 
verbatim from the series which appeared under Mr. Max 
Pemberton’s name. I could not have quoted from any 
“appendix,” etc. for the simple reason that no such 
appendix was published. I wrote, therefore, to the editor 
of the Daily Chronicle pointing out that Mr. Pemberton 
was denying that he had written what he had signed with 
his name. In reply I received a note from the editor 
informing me that he did not propose to publish my letter. 
I should like to have been able to quote his note here, but 
(althongh it was not so marked) he has since asked me to 
regard it as a private communication. I think, however, I 
ougbt not to be debarred from stating that it corroborated 
Mr. Pemberton’s statement. 

T ask, as a journalist, if this ought to happen. Ifa writer 
is entitled to deny responsibility for statements which appear 
in an article which he signs, where, as journalists, are we ? 
Where are we from any other point of view ?—I am, Sir, &c., 

THe SHoorTinG Epiror OF THE “FIELD.” 


[Subject to any explanation or correction which the editor 
of the Daily Chronicle may be in a position to give, we should 
say that the general principle did not admit of doubt. An 
editor does not insert statements of his own into signed 
articles, for to do so would be to mislead the public. Other- 
wise the public, while thinking they were reading their 
favourite author Smith, might be betrayed into admiration 
for Jones. Correcting a date or a split infinitive is another 
matter. The insertion of passages afterwards blandly dis- 
claimed by the supposed author strikes us as wholly mediaeval. 
The scholiasts no doubt embellished the classics without 
warning, but they are hardly examples for modern journalists. 
—Ep. Spectator. ] 








as 


A QUOTATION. 
[To tux Epiror or tue “ Srecraror.”’] 
Srr,—The quotation of which Mr. C. E. Ferris asks the origin 
in ‘o-day’s Spectator is from “The Botanic Garden” ‘by 
Erasmus Darwin. The second line should run, “He who 
allows (not ‘permits’) oppression shares the crime.”—I am 
Sir, &c., M. E. Jersey, 
Osterley Park, Isleworth: May 24th, 1913. 





“MOTHERS’ DAY.” 

[To tue Epiror or tue “ Srectator.” ] 
Srr,—Although, alas! my mother passed home many years 
ago, I always keep Mothering Sunday with reverence and 
thankfulness, also exchanging violets and simnel cake with 
one who understands. It is the holiest saints’ day in my 
private calendar. ‘“E. N. P.’s” letter will, I trust, win 
several responses. I believe that a renascence of Mothering 
Sunday would refresh the national heart, strengthening and 
sanctifying the mightiest emotion in human life. Need I 
recall to readers of the Spectator the mother stories of the 
‘Titanic ’ tragedy? Nor will they forget certain letters from 
busy mothers of families published in these pages a few 
months ago. These are pertinent in this present corre- 
spondence, and remind one of the words of his Majesty 
the King. “The foundations of national glory are set 
in the homes of the people, and they will only remain 
unshaken while the family life of our nation is strong, simple, 
and pure.” “E. N. P.” refers to Mothers’ Day as just 
observed by the Young Men’s Christian Association. It 
is a beautiful fashion, but I must plead ignorance of its 
existence until this year. On inquiry I am informed that 
“the second Sunday in May is the day set apart throughout 
the world for observing Mothers’ Day.” My personal 
familiarity is with the Mothering Sunday of Mid-Lent. 
The origin of the name is said to be the phrase, “ the Mother 
of us all,” which occurs in the Epistle for the day. “In 
bygone times it was customary for all parishioners to attend 
on Mid-Lent Sabbath at the parish or mother church. When 
this practice ceased at the Reformation it became customary 
for children living away from home to spend this day with 
their parents.” Rumour says that the day is kept in some 
parts of the north of England, notably in Lancashire and in 
the west country. Herrick’s line, “ Who goes a-mothering 
finds violets in the lane,” agrees with the Mid-Lent season. 
The fourth Sunday in Lent has been called Refreshment 
Sunday. Is the simnel cake any perpetuation of that 
tradition? It can scarcely be its origin. Whatever the day, 
a day in praise of mothers throughout England, the colonies, 
and America would unify the sacred emotions that sleep in 
all our hearts, and help to keep us tender in these hardening 
times.—I am, Sir, &c., J. Epwarp Harwow. 


30 Cauldwell Street, Bedford. 





[To rue Eprror or rue “SprectatTor.”’] 

Srr,—Fifty years ago “Mothering” Sunday was still observed 
in Monmouthshire, although the custom was fast dying out 
and, as far as I can recollect, it was then only the smaller and 
poorer class of confectioners’ shops that made a display of 
“ Mothering” cakes, i.e., smartly decorated cakes with “To 
Mother” or “To dear Mother,” in “icing” letters across the 
top. Buta relative of mine once told me that in her younger 
days—she was born in 1819, I think—she and her brothers and 
sisters always joined forces and bought a cake to give their 
mother on Mid-Lent Sunday.—I am, Sir, &c., 


14 Dunsford Place, Bath. R. E. Heap. 





THE CRIME OF SLAVERY. 

[To tux Epiror or THe “ Srrcrator.”] 
Srr,— Will you allow me to make a somewhat fuller reply to 
“Selim ” than your own note appended to his letter? The 
Apostle Paul stands as the representative of Christianity, and, 
as Bishop Lightfoot points out, “Christianity soon found 
itself in conflict with that widespread institution—slavery- 
How was the evil to be met? Slavery was interwoven into 
the texture of society, and to prohibit slavery was to tear 
society into shreds. Such a mode of operation was altogether 
alien to the spirit of the Gospel, which is unconcerned with 
any political or social institutions.” Christianity therefore 
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“Jays down universal principles which shall undérmine the 


evil.” In the early days Christians kept slaves, but “the 
chivalry of the Gospel, which regarded the weak and helpless 
as its special charge, . . . was not likely to forget the slave.” 

Now to return to St. Paul. As the representative of the 
Gospel he was bound to respect the law of the land and the 
rights of property. Neither he nor Onesimus seems to have 
had the slightest doubt of the right thing to do—that the 
latter should return to his master, even though it meant 
a sacrifice to both of them. Further, Onesimus seems 
to have robbed his master, restitution must therefore 
be made, and Paul appears to have paid this himself. But he 
also wrote a letter for Onesimus to take to Philemon, possibly 
the most charming and graceful epistle ever penned. In this 
he lays down the “ universal principles ” mentioned by Bishop 
Lightfoot. Onesimus is now to be “a brother” to Philemon, 
as both are spiritual children of the same father. Possibly 
Onesimus took with him also “‘ The Epistle to the Colossians,” 
in which they were both reminded that they were slaves of a 
Master in Heaven. So that, though Onesimus was sent back 
to his master by Paul, it was under different conditions. Now, 
if Paul were living to-day, he would be a whole-hearted 
supporter of the Spectator in this matter, for slavery is now 
no longer part of the texture of society. It is now a blot on 
society and a weakness to it. Conditions have changed since 
his day, but the principles which undermined slavery are 
surely sufficient to prevent its recurrence.—I am, Sir, Xc., 

A. OC. R. 





(To rae Epiror or tue “ Srecrator.”’] 
S1r,—I think the answer to “Selim’s” question in your issue 
of the 10th inst. is that, though St. Paul did not definitely con- 
demn slavery, he, by his teaching, created an atmosphere in 
which slavery could not exist. Apologizing for the lateness 
of this letter.—I am, Sir, &c., DELTA. 





A POINT OF HISTORY AND THE SUFFRAGE. 
(To rue Eprror or tue “ Sprcraror.”’] 

Smr,—In the second paragraph of the article on the above in 

your issue of May 10th is a passage implying that women have 

never had the franchise in England. It runs:— 

“Every similar measure has increased the number of the 

electors, but it has not admitted a class of electors no member of 
which has ever before had the franchise. ... The difference 
between a peer and a pedlar is as nothing by the side of the 
difference between a man and a woman.” 
As no earnest patriot, especially one so scrupulous as yourself 
would willingly mislead others, or support a cause, or case, 
however good, by incorrect statements, I submit for your con- 
sideration matter showing that according to an original letter 
of Mrs. Spencer Stanhope, wife of the intimate friend of 
William Pitt, the Parliamentary franchise was accounted one 
of the few privileges possessed by females in 1807. The letter 
appears in the family history of the Spencer Stanhopes, 
entitled “ Annals of a Yorkshire House” (John Lane), by the 
author of “Coke of Norfolk.” On page 318, vol. ii., the writer 
says: “Once during a contest for one of the county boroughs 
at the general election in 1807, when the candidates felt so 
confident of success that they announced that their womenfolk 
need not vote, Mary Winifred expressed herself strongly in a 
letter to her son John upon the slight which this represented 
to her sex :— 

“Your father was at Wakefield yesterday canvassing. The 
contest will be a light one, and probably cost more than the place 
is worth. There will be peers and gentlemen without end, but 
they have determined not to admit the ladies to vote, which is 
very extraordinary and very hard, considering how few privileges 
we poor females have. Should it come to a very close struggle, 
I daresay they will then call for the ladies, and in that case 
every self-respecting woman should most certainly refuse her 
assistance.” 

The following footnote to this passage is worthy of attention :— 

“ Before the passing of the Reform Bill of 1832 women wore 
entitled to exercise the Parliamentary franchise, and only on the 
passing of what was somewhat illogically known as the ‘ People’s 
Bill’ were they deprived of representation, the word ‘ male’ being 
then, for the first time in any Statute of the Realm, interpolated 

before the word ‘person.’ Why this was done is not known, but 
there are grounds for believing it was purely accidental. Lord 
Brougham, in 1850, brought in a Bill for ‘shortening the language 
used in Acts of Parliament,’ which enacted that ‘words importing 
the masculine gender should be taken and deemed to include 
females, except when the contrary as to gender is expressly 
provided’; while the Reform Bill of 1867 restored the ancient 


word ‘man’ to the charters in lieu of the innovation ‘mais 
person.’ It was then pointed out in the House that ‘in the light 
of Lord Brougham’s Act this conferred the suffrage on femalo 
persons as well as on males,’ and that as in former times no legal 
bar existed to the right of women to vote. When, however, in 
1868 eight thousand women entered their names as voters in 
order to claim their ancient privilege, the judges gave an adverse 
decision, one of their reasons for this being that the privilege of 
voting as formerly possessed by women was seldom, if ever, 
exercised. Mrs. Stanhope’s letter is therefore of peculiar interest 
as showing that the women of her day not only exercised their 
right as citizens but valued it highly.” 


Distance from Parliamentary and Law Reports has precluded 
verification of the above citations of debates and judicial 
proceedings. Had they been made by a less serious writer, 
an apology would have been due to you for this omission on 
the part of yours, &c., A Lover or REsEARCH. 

[We cannot alter our determination not to admit the suffrage 
question into our correspondence columns, but print the above, 
as the main point it raises is historical and not polemical.— 
Ep. Spectator. } 





WOMEN CONDUCTORS. 
(To tae Eprror or tue “Srectator.”’] 

Sir,—As a counterpart to the remarkable achievements of 
Mrs. Bourne, of Barrow-in-Furness, noticed in your article on 
the Morecambe Musical Festival, may I call your attention 
to the fact that a few weeks ago the prize for open mixed 
choirs at a musical meeting in Glasgow was carried off, in a 
competition at which the best choral talent of Scotland was 
represented, by the King’s College (Aberdeen University) choir, 
conducted by Miss Christie, who, if I mistake not, was the only 
lady conductor present ? In this context I see that Mrs. Bourne 
carried all before her at Birmingham last week, winning the 
first prizes both in the open mixed choir and the female choir 
competitions.—I am, Sir, &c., MUSOPHILUS. 





AN EARLY BAT. 
(To tux Eprror or Tux “Srecrator.”’) 
Srr,—Your correspondent who saw a bat for the first time 
this year on April 8th may be interested to know that on 
December 26th, 1909, I saw a bat flying about in my garden in 
Norfolk, and that I have seen several on different days in every 
month during this past winter.—I am, Sir, &c., A. G. 





SUB JUDICE. 
[To tue Eprror or tus “Sprecrator.”’) 


Sir,—I notice that exception has been taken by the Commissioners 
of Inland Revenue to a letter appearing in your issue of the 
3rd May on the ground that the subject discussed by the writer 
was sub judice. 1 am ina position to know that such was not the 
case, as no answer was given to the question of whether the 
Government Valuers were including tenant right in total values 
until Wednesday, May 6th, in answer to a question put in the 
House by Mr. Beville Stanier as to whether crops belonging to 
a tenant are included in total value or not, the answer being that 
they were not. The next day a definite line on this subject was 
taken by the Commissioners before the Referee in the Chells case, 
so that now the question as to whether tenant right should or 
should not be included in total value is in fact sub judice, and 
therefore would not now be a proper subject for discussion. 

The rule as to the discussion of matters sub judice is an excellent 
one, but what is sauce for the goose is sauce for the gander, and if 
it is improper to discuss the many questions which are sub judice 
under the Finance (1909-10) Act 1910, surely it is equally improper 
for the Commissioners to make and serve valuations in which 
such points arise; and it will be seen from the following lists of 
sub judice points that the great majority of properties which have 
to be valued are affected. 

The following are points affecting agricultural land and un- 
developed land used for agricultural purposes: (1) Should tenant 
right be included in gross and total values? (2) Should buildings 
which are the property of the tenant be included? (3) Should 
grass be considered as being removed in arriving at full site 
value? (4) Should sea wall and river banks be divested? 
(5) Should drains be divested? (6) Should walls and wooden 
and wire fences be divested ? (7) On what basis should full site 
value be arrived at, i.c., should the fact that there are buildings 
on other people’s adjoining properties be taken into account? — 

Points affecting other properties: (1) Should the licence value 
be included in the total and gross value of licensed premises ? 
(2) If so, how should it be deducted ? (3) The proper method of 
arriving at the deduction for value attributable to the making of 
roads. (4) Should any deduction be made for value attributable 
to the appropriation of land for roads? (5) Should fixed machinery 
and trade fixtures belonging to tenants be included in gross and 
total values ? 

These points are not mere quibbles branght forward to create 
confusion, but are genuine difficulties which must arise in checking 
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decided by the Courts; therefore until they are settled no valua- 
tion can definitely be said to be in accordance with the Act. 
In these circumstances, surely the time has arrived when the 
valuations should be suspended until they are finally decided, 
especially as under the Act, if a valuation is not objected to 
within sixty days, it becomes “settled”; the Commissioners are 
therefore not only serving valuations, but are allowing them to 
become settled, knowing that it is quite impossible to say whether 
they are correctly made or not. 

Large numbers of probably inaccurate valuations are thus being 
eompleted, owing to the ignorance or apathy of many owners or 
agents, whilst those who have a knowledge of the Act are being 
put to great inconvenience by present methods, having to object 
to valuations within sixty days in order to keep them open, not 
knowing in the least in what form the objections should be made, 

I hope, through your influence, pressure will be brought to bear 
upon the Valuation ent to induce them to cease making 
further valuations while all these important questions remain sub 
judice.—I am, Sir, &c., Epwin Savitu. 

24 Great Winchester Street, E.C. 





THE NAPLES SOCIETY FOR THE PROTECTION 
OF ANIMALS. 
[To rue Epiror or rue “ Srectator.”] 


Sir,—I venture to ask you again to find room in your columns 
for an appeal on behalf of the Naples Society for the Protection 
of Animals. Its work has been carried on vigorously during the 
past year, as the following statistics will prove. 

Vehicles properly balanced or to which extra animals were 
attached, 53,876; vehicles from which persons were made to 
alight or of which the load was diminished, 53,366; confiscated 
sticks, stakes, whips, mattocks, &c., 40,934; relieved animals 
carried head downwards with legs tied together, 25,576; prosecu- 
tions for beating, kicking, wounding, stabbing, working with 
sores, overloading, &c., 5,251; dogs killed because injured, diseased, 
or homeless, 2,372. 

I must add that the great amount of building which is going on 
all round Naples makes the work of our twenty inspectors more 
and more urgent, whilst their limited number is quite inadequate 
to the task ore them. I will only trespass her on your 
space to say that we are hoping shortly to introduce Humane 
Education amongst the chi in the schools, and therefore 
earnestly appeal for funds to enable us to carry on and still 
further extend our much-needed work. Subscriptions and donations 
will be thankfully received and promptly acknowledged by Mr. 
Percy Carew Essex (Hon. and Treasurer in England), 
26 Charles Street, St. James’s, London, 8.W., by Mr. C. Calvello 
(Director), 8 Via Vittoria, Naples, or by myself.—I am, Sir, &c., 
E. L. M. (Princess) Metz Barese 

(née Mackworth-Praed), 
ident of the Naples Society 
for the Protection of Animals, 


7 Chiatamone, Naples. 
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POETRY. 


_o——. 


“NO SURRENDER OATES.” 


“It was blowing a blizzard. Oates said: ‘Iam just going eutside, and I 


may be some time.’ He went out into the blizzard, and we have not seen hi 
since.”—The Diary of Captain Scott. apes 





Ir was not in the fury and the foam, 
The swift, earth-shaking tumult, and the shout 
Of close-knit squadrons riding hard and home, 
That he went out. 


For him no trumpets called with jubilant blast, 
Only the ice-wind’s everlasting moan; 
Alone into the solitude he passed, 
Yet not alone. 


For joyfully the long line of his peers, 
Most joyfully those staunch old bands and true, 
Which rode at Balaclava in far years, 
And Waterloo, 


Warburg, and Paardeberg, and Dettingen,* 
Watched him go out into the deathly wild,— 
Ay, many valiant souls of mighty men 
Saw that, and smiled. 
FRANK Taytor, 


THE THEATRE. 


—o———. 


MISS HORNIMAN’S SEASON AT THE COURT. 


Tue last five years have witnessed the appearance and 
multiplication in England of a kind of play which igs 
not only new in our own dramatic history, but bears litil, 
resemblance to anything in the contemporary theatre abroad, 
This kind of play has been called by some of its more naij 
admirers the “repertory play,” and we may seize upon this 
ludicrous nickname as a convenient label. Everyone knows 
roughly what is the nature of the typical repertory play. Its 
chief watchword is unity tyav. It is realistic; but its realism 
is neither repulsively squalid like that of Zola, nor alarmingly 
morbid like that of Strindberg: its realism is the safe, quiet 
realism of everyday life. In controversies the repertory 
play is scrupulously fair; it sits on the cross benches; 
it takes up the middle line. Its characters belong to 
the middle classes, ranging from the lower strata of 
gentility to the upper strata of poverty. So far does it carry 
the principle of the golden mean as to be mediocre even in its 
merits. A number of causes have combined to encourage the 
growth of the repertory play. It was derived partly, we 
believe, from a misunderstanding of Mr. Galsworthy’s police- 
court play, The Silver Box, and of the Abbey Theatre 
dramatists in Dublin. If this is so, there has certainly been 
a misconception somewhere, for The Silver Bow is essentially 
a piece of sociology, and Synge’s main characteristic is his 
poetry, whereas the repertory play knows nothing of either 
sociology or poetry. Its self-appointed business is to repre- 
sent faithfully the normal life of normal people, and 
only by a mistake could Mr. Galsworthy or Synge have 
been believed to have this same object. But whoever may be 
the literary progenitors of the repertory play, its midwives 
were undoubtedly Mr. Granville Barker and Miss Horniman. 
Miss Horniman revived the stock company and the repertory 
system upon which such plays as these could alone thrive, and 
Mr. Barker founded a school of realistic acting without which 
they could not have been performed. In the last few years 
the Gaiety Theatre at Manchester has found many imitators 
in other towns—Glasgow, Liverpool, Birmingham—and at 
each of these places pupils or followers of Mr. Barker are 
now at work putting in force his methods of production. 
London alone, for one reason or another, has no permanent 
home for repertory plays—Mr. Barker himself, oddly enongh, 
neither writes nor produces them—and it is only from isolated 
productions, such as Hindle Wakes last year, or from visits of 
the provincial companies that we can make their acquaintance. 
During the last three weeks some plays of this kind have 
been acted at the Court Theatre by Miss Horniman’s company. 
Jane Clegg, by Mr. St. John Ervine, was a characteristic 
specimen. The hero is 2 commercial traveller, the scene is 
the living-room in the hero’s house, the three acts tell the story 
of the hero’s difficulties and misbehaviour and lies, and how 
in the end he parts from his wife and goes off to Canada with 
another lady. It is all very cleverly done, very true to life, 
very honest, and very serious. But it is also very uninspired 
and uninspiring. It gives us food neither for our intellects 
nor for our feelings; at the best it gives us the mild satis- 
faction of seeing something not worth doing well done, and 
that is a satisfaction of which we become blasés after a long 
course of repertory plays. The long-heralded renaissance 
of the English drama is certainly not being helped by the 
excellent pedestrianism of these well-meant efforts. Fortu- 
nately, however, Miss Horniman gave us two or three per- 
formances of quite another sort. She showed us, for instance, 
Mr. Masefield’s Nan, which, in spite of its obvious faults, at 
least escapes from the drab atmosphere of a gas-lit, oil-cloth 
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sovered sitting-room, whose inhabitants have nothing to do 


but to eat endless meals before our wearyeyes. Mr. Masefield 
definitely abandons realism, and we are grateful for this. But 
he thus puts anew difficulty in our way, for the actors of the new 
school, who have an excellent tradition of realistic acting, break 
down rather badly when confronted by a piece of poetry or a 
formally written speech. The actual result was that much 
of the third act of Nan (though we admit that Mr. Maseficld 
himself is greatly to blame) turned out to be cheap senti- 
mentalism and romantic melodrama, and was given with all 
the falsity but none of the accomplishment that we should 
expect to find, for example, at the St. James’s Theatre. Still, 
we feel that Nan may be leading somewhere, and we feel it 
yet more about a one-act play by Miss Elizabeth Baker which 
was acted on the same evening. Miss Tassey belongs super- 
ficially to the class of the repertory play; that is to say, the 
gene is in the dormitory of a drapery shop, and the characters 
are shop assistants. But the situation belongs to the wider 
ephere of real tragedy, and the dialogue, with its elaborate 
use of what pedants would call eipwre/a, shares the spirit of the 
Greek more than of the Manchester school of drama. Miss 
Baker is not afraid of appealing to our emotions; her aim is 
not simply to reproduce what would happen in real life in 
such a situation; she goes further, and selects and arranges 
ber material with the deliberate object of moving her audience, 
while her command of the technique of the stage is sufficient 
to let her achieve this aim. The result is a tragedy of much 
power. It is to be hoped that we shall have the opportunity 
before long of seeing some more work from this accomplished 


B. 


writer. 








BOOKS. 


—— = 
THE FRENCH IN ALGERIA* 
[COMMUNICATED. ] 

In the very interesting account which Mrs. Devereux Roy 
has given of the present condition of Algeria, she says that 
France “is now about to embark upon a radical change of 
policy in regard to her African colonies.” If it be thought 
presumptuous for a foreigner who has no local knowledge 
of Algerian affairs to make certain suggestions as to the 
direction which those changes might profitably assume, an 
apology must be found in Mrs. Roy’s very true remark that 
England “can no more afford to be indifferent to the rela- 
tions of France with her Moslem subjects than she can 
disregard the trend of our policy in Egypt and India.” It 
is, indeed, manifest that somewhat drastic reforms of a 
liberal character will have to be undertaken in Algeria. 
The French Government have adopted the only policy which 
is worthy of a civilized nation. ‘They have educated the 
Algerians, albeit Mrs. Roy tells us that grants for educa- 
tional purposes have been doled out “with a very sparing 
hand.” They must bear the consequences of the generous 
policy which they have pursued. They must recognize, as 
Macaulay said years ago, that it is impossible to impart 
knowledge without stimulating ambition. Reforms are, there- 
fore, imposed by the necessities of the situation. 

These reforms may be classified under three heads, namely, 
fiscal, judicial, and political. The order in which changes 
under each head should be undertaken would appear to be a 
matter of vital importance. If responsible French statesmen 
make a mistake in this matter—if, to use the language of 
proverbial philosophy, they put the cart before the horse— 
they may not improbably lay the seeds of very great trouble 
for their countrymen in the future. Prince Bismarck once 
said: “ Mistakes committed in statesmanship are not always 
punished at once, but they always do harm in the end. The 
logic of history is a more exact and a more exacting accountant 
than is the strictest national auditing department.” 

It should never be forgotten that, however much local 
circumstances may differ, there are certain broad features 
which always exist wherever the European—be he French, 
English, German, or of any other nationality—is brought in 
contact with the Oriental—be he Algerian, Indian, or Egyptian. 
When the former once steps outside the influence acquired by 
the power of the sword, and seeks for any common ground of 
understanding with the subject race, he finds that he is, by 








* Aspects of Algeria, By Mrs. Devereux Roy, London: Dent and Son. 
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the elementary facts of the case, debarred from using all 
those moral influences which, in more homogeneous countries, 
bind society together. These are a common religion, a common 
language, common traditions, and—save in very rare instances 
—intermarriage and really intimate social relations. What 
therefore remains? Practically nothing but the bond of 
material interest, tempered by as much sympathy as it 
is possible in the difficult circumstances of the case to 
bring into play. But on this poor material—for it must 
be admitted that it is poor material—experience has shown 
that a wise statesmanship can build a political edifice, not 
indeed on such assured foundations as prevail in more homo- 
geneous societies, but nevertheless of a character which will 
give some solid guarantees of stability, and which will, in 
any case, minimize the risk that the sword, which the European 
would fain leave in the scabbard, shall be constantly flaunted 
before the eyes both of the subject and the governing races, 
the latter of whom, on grounds alike of policy and humanity, 
deprecate its use save in cases of extreme necessity. 

In the long course of our history many mistakes have been 
made in dealing with subject races, and the line of conduct pur- 
sued at various times has often been very erratic. Nevertheless, 
it would be true to say that, broadly speaking, British 
policy has been persistently directed towards an endeavour 
to strengthen political bonds through the medium of attention 
to material interests. The recent history of Egypt is a case 
in point, 

No one who was well acquainted with the facts could at any 
time have thought that it would be possible to create in the 
minds of the Egyptians a feeling of devotion towards England 
which might in some degree take the place of patriotism. 
Neither, in spite of the relatively higher degree of social 
elasticity possessed by the French, is it at all probable 
that any such feeling towards France will be created in 
Algeria. But it was thought that by careful attention to 
the material interests of the people it might eventually be 
possible to bring into existence a conservative class who 
albeit animated by no great love for their foreign rulers, 
would be sufficiently contented to prevent their becoming 
easily the prey either of the Nationalist demagogue, who was 
sure sooner or later to spring into existence, or that of some 
barbarous religious fanatic, such as the Mahdi, or, finally, 
that of some wily politician, such as the Sultan Abdul Hamid 
who would, for his own purposes, fan the flame of religious 
and racial hatred. For many years after the British occupa- 
tion of Egypt began, the efforts of the British administrators 
in that country were unceasingly directed towards the attain- 
ment of that object. The methods adopted, which it should 
be observed were in the main carried out before any large 
sums were spent on education, were the relief of taxation, the 
abolition of fiscal inequality and of the corvée, the improve- 
ment of irrigation, and last, but not least, a variety of measures 
having for their object the maintenance of a peasant proprietary 
class. The results which have been attained fully justify the 
adoption of this policy, which has probably never been fully 
understood on the Continent of Europe, even if—which is very 
doubtful—it has been understood in England. What,in fact, has 
happened in Egypt? Nationalists have enjoyed an excess of 
licencein a free press. The Sultan has preached pan-Islamism. 
The usual Oriental intrigue has been rife. British politicians 
and a section of the British press, being very imperfectly 
informed as to the situation, have occasionally dealt with 
Egyptian affairs in a manner which, to say the least, was 
indiscreet. But all has been of no avail. In spite of some 
outward appearances to the contrary, the whole Nationalist 
movement in Egypt has been a mere splutter on the surface. 
It never extended deep down in the social ranks. More than 
this. When a very well intentioned but rather rash attempt 
was made to advance too rapidly in a liberal direction, the 
inevitable reaction, which was to have been foreseen, took 
place. Not merely Europeans but also Egyptians cried out 
loudly for a halt, and, with the appointment of Lord Kitchener, 
they got what they wanted. The case would have been very 
different if the Nationalist, the religious fanatic, or the 
scheming politician, in dealing with some controversial point 
or incident of ephemeral interest, had been able to appeal to 
a mass of deep-seated discontent due to general causes and to 
the existence of substantial grievances. In that case the 
Nationalist movement would have been less artificial. It 


would have extended not merely to the surface but to the 
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core of society. It would have possessed a real rather than, 
as has been shown to be the case, a spurious vitality. 
The recent history of Egypt, therefore, is merely an illus- 
tration of the general lesson taught by universal history. 
That lesson is that the best, and indeed the only, way to 
combat successfully the proceedings of the demagogue or the 
agitator is to limit his field of action by the removal of any 
real grievances which, if still existent, he would be able to use 
as a lever to awaken the blind wrath of Demos. 

How far can principles somewhat analogous to these be 
applied in Algeria P 

In the first place, it is abundantly clear that, from many 
points of view, the French Government have successfully 
carried out the policy of ministering to the material wants 
of the native population. Public works of great utility have 
been constructed. Means of locomotion have been improved. 
Modern agricultural methods have been introduced. Famine 
has been rendered impossible. Mutual benefit societies have 
been established. The creation of economic habits has been 
encouraged. In all these matters the French bave certainly 
nothing to learn from us. Possibly, indeed, we may have 
something to learn from them. Nevertheless, when it is asked 
whether the French Government is likely to reap the political 
fruits which it might have been hoped would be the result of 
their efforts, whether they are in a fair way towards creating 
a conservative spirit which would be adverse to any radical 
change, and whether, in reliance on that spirit, they are in a 
position to move boldly forward in the direction of that liberal 
reform, the demand for which has naturally sprung into 
existence from their educational policy, it is at once clear 
that they are heavily weighted by the policy originated some 
seventy years ago by Marshal Bugeaud, under which the 
interests of the native population were made subservient to 
those of the colonists, numbering about three-quarters of a 
million, of whom, Mrs. Roy tells us, less than one-half are of 
French origin. It may have been wise and necessary to initiate 
that policy. It may be wise and necessary to continue it with 
certain modifications. But it is obvious that the adoption of 
Marshal Bugeaud’s plan bas necessarily led to the creation of 
substantial grievances, which are important alike from the 
point of view of sentiment and from that of material 
interests. It appears now that there is some probability 
that this policy will be modified in at least one very important 
respect, namely, by the removal of the fiscal inequality which 
at present exists between the natives and the colonists. The 
former are at present heavily taxed; the latter pay relatively 
very little. It may be suggested that it would be worth the 
while of the French Government to consider whether this 
change should not occupy the first place in the programme of 
reform. The present system is obviously indefensible on 
general grounds, whilst its continuance, until its abolition 
results from the strong native pressure which will certainly 
ensue after the adoption of any drastic measure of political 
reform, would appear to be undesirable. It would probably be 
wise and statesmanlike not to await this pressure, but to let 
the concession be the spontaneous act of the French Govern- 
ment and nation rather than give the appearance of its having 
been wrung reluctantly from France by the insistence of the 
native population and its representatives. 

Next, there is the question of judicial reform. Mrs. Roy 
tells us that, under what is called the Code de l’Indigénat, 
“a native can be arrested and imprisoned practically without 
trial at the will of the administrateur for his district.” It 
would require full local knowledge to treat this question 
adequately, but it would obviously be desirable that the 
French Government should go as far as possible in the direc- 
tion of providing that all judicial matters should be settled 
by judicial officers who would be independent of the executive 
and, for the most part, irremovable. Some local friction 
between the executive and the judicial authorities is probably 
to be expected. That cannot be helped. It might perhaps 
be mitigated by a very careful choice of the officials in each 
case. 

In the third place, there is the question of political reform. 
M. Philippe Millet, who has published an interesting article 
on this subject in the April number of the Nineteenth Century, 
is of course quite right in saying that political reform is 
the “key to every other change.” Once give the natives of 


Algeria effective political strength, and the reforms will be 
forced upon the Government. 


But, as has been already 








stated, it would perhaps be wiser and more statesmanlike that 
these changes should be conceded spontaneously by the French 
Government, and that then, after a reasonable interval] the 
bulk of the political reforms should follow. ; 

A distinction, however, has to be made between the variong 
representative institutions which already exist. The Conseil 
Supérieur and the Délégations Financitres have very extensive 
powers, including that of rejecting or modifying the Budget, 
Atipresent these bodies may be said, for all practical purposes, 
to be merely representative of the colonists. It would certainly 
appear wise eventually to allow the natives both a larger 
numerical strength on the Conseil and on the Délégations, and 
also, by rearranging the franchise, to endeavour to secure a 
more real representation of native interests. It must, how. 
ever, be borne in mind that the difficulties of securing any 
real representation of the best interests in the country will 
almost certainly be very great, if not altogether insuperable 
In all probability the loquacious, semi-educated native, whe 
has in him the makings of an agitator, will, under any system, 
naturally float to the top, whilst the really representative man 
will sink to the bottom. It would perhaps, therefore, be ag 
well not to move in too great a hurry in this matter, and, when 
any move is made, that the advance should be of a very cautious 
and tentative nature. 

The Conseils Généraux, which are provincial and muni- 
cipal bodies, stand on a very different footing. Here it may 
be safe to move forward in the path of reform with 
greater boldness and with less delay. But whatever is done it 
will probably be found that real progress in the direction of 
self-government will depend more on the attitude of the 
French officials who are associated with the Councils than on 
any system which can be devised on paper. It may be 
assumed that the French officials in Algeria present the 
usual characteristics of their class, that is to say, that they 
are courageous, intelligent, zealous, ‘and thoroughly honest, 
Also it may probably be assumed that they are somewhat 
inelastic, somewhat unduly wedded to bureaucratic ideas, and 
more especially that they are possessed with the very natural 
idea that the main end and object of their lives is to secure 
the efficiency of the administration. Now if self-government 
is to be a success, they will have to modify to some extent 
their ideas as to the supreme necessity of efficiency. That 
is to say, they will have to recognize that it is politically 
wiser to put up with an imperfect reform carried with native 
consent, rather than to insist on some more perfect measure 
executed in the teeth of strong—albeit often unreasonable— 
native opposition. English experience has shown that this is 
a very hard lesson for officials to learn. Nevertheless, the 
task of inculeating general principles of this nature is not 
altogether impossible. It depends mainly on the impulse 
which is given from above. To entrust the execution of a 
policy of reform in Algeria to a man of ultra-bureaucratic 
tendencies, who is hostile to reform of any kind, would, of 
course, be to court failure. On the other hand, to select an 
extreme radical visionary, who will probably not recognize the 
difference between East and West, would be scarcely less 
disastrous. What, in fact, is required is a man of somewhat 
exceptional qualities. He must be strong—that is to say, he 
must impress the natives with the conviction that, albeit an 
advocate of liberal ideas, he is firmly resolved to consent 
to nothing which is likely to be detrimental to the true 
interests of France. He must also be sufficiently strong 
to keep his own officials in hand and to make them 
conform to his policy, whilst at the same time he must be 
sufficiently tactful to win their confidence and to prevent 
their being banded together against him. The latter is a 
point of very special importance, for in a country like Algeria 
no government, however powerful, will be able to carry out 
a really beneficial programme of reform if the organized 
strength of the bureaucracy—backed up, as would probably 
be the case, by the whole of the European unofficial com- 
munity—is thrown into bitter and irreconcilable opposition. 
The task, it may be repeated, is a difficult one. Nevertheless, 
amongst the many men of very high ability in the French 
service there must assuredly be some who would be able to 
undertake it with a fair chance of success. 

One further remark on this very interesting subject may 
be made. M. Millet, in the article to which allusion has 
already been made, says “ The Algerian natives will look more 
and more to France as their natural protector against the 
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captained 
colonists.” It will, it is to be hoped, not be thought over- 


presumptuous to sound a note of warning against trusting 
too much to this argument. That for the present the natives 
should look to France rather than to the colonists is natural 
enough. It is manifestly their interest todo so. But it may 
be doubted whether they will be “more and more” inspired 
by such sentiments as time goes on. There is an Arabic 
proverb to the effect that “all Christians are of one tribe.” 
That is the spirit which in reality inspires the whole Moslem 
world. It is illustrated by the author of that very remarkable 
work, Turkey in Europe, in an amusing apologue. Let once 
some semi-religious, semi-patriotic leader arise, who will play 
skilfully on the passions of the masses, and it will be some- 
what surprising if the distinction which now exists will long 
survive. All Frenchmen, those in France equally with those 
in Algeria, will then, it may confidently be expected, be 
speedily confounded in one general anathema. 
; CROMER. 





THE LIFE OF JOHN BRIGHT.* 
[First Norice.] 


Two inadequate biographies of John Bright were written 
during his life—contemporary biographies are rightly suspect 
—and there have been numerous appreciations before and 
since his death, but Mr. George Trevelyan has had the honour 
of writing what must henceforth be the accepted Life. Mr. 
Trevelyan has been helped by Bright’s family, who have been 
able to put him in possession of some valuable new material. 
His volume of four hundred and sixty-five pages is at once 
good to read, compact, and comprehensive. The reader need 
not expect, however, to find quite the exhilarating quickness 
or the glowing sense of life which distinguish Mr. Trevelyan’s 
books on the struggle for Italian unity. It is a strange yet 
intelligible fact that the historian’s heart is sometimes moved 
supremely by an alien and unfamiliar scene. Certainly Mr. 
Trevelyan’s finest passages, those in which the narrative 
marches most surely und grandly, are in the pages that resound 
with the pride and triumph of Garibaldian warfare. In the 
present book Mr. Trevelyan appears to us sometimes to have 
zealously exceeded the authority of his hero. We ought to say 
that we can offer little proof of this opinion. Itis rather an im- 
pression left with us after reading the book that Mr. Trevelyan 
has conveyed to his picture some of the hues of his own 
political preconceptions, something of the more modern 
Liberalism which we believe Bright would have repudiated. 
Take the following words in illustration of what we say: 
“When the Conservative is unpopular,” says Mr. Trevelyan, 
“he can retire to the clubs and drawing-rooms of the powerful 
society to which he belongs, and speak there in scorn of the 
vagaries of the mob. .. . When the Radical is unpopular he 
is naked to the blast.” We can fancy John Bright’s mind, 
with its penetrating power of seeing facts plainly, simply 
revolting from this interpretation of modern political circum- 
stances. Radical plutocrats can comfort themselves with 
clubs, society, and motor-cars that are not at all inferior in 
quality to those of any other men, whether Conservatives or 
not. Even Bright himself used to be pretty snug at the 
Reform Club. Mr. Trevelyan has simply carried over from 
Bright’s day a reflection which was then relatively true, and 
proposes it as true of a period in which it is really almost 
meaningless. We must pick out, on the other hand, for 
particular praise the brief introduction. This is well-nigh 
perfect as a summary and is finely written. We only wish 
we had space to quote it in full. 

In the great simplicity of his language, in the corresponding 
simplicity of his character, and in the straightforwardness of 
his communion with men, Bright, more than any other 
Englishman, resembled Abraham Lincoln. After describing 
Bright’s way of saying what was in his mind, Mr. Trevelyan 
goes on :— 

“Only a deep and tender humanity of disposition could make so 
strict a truthteller a tolerable member of society ; and John Bright 
was not only tolerated but loved. Any defect in subtlety or want of 
understanding of the idiosyncrasies of others was far outweighed 
by his sympathy with the broad human joys and sorrows, the 
common weal and woe, the great homely things of love and 


death, which drew men and women to this most formidable giant 
of their time with a personal affection quite alien from mere 
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political gratitude. Though he appeared the simplest man who 
ever played a part in the annals of our island, the union in him of 
two rival simplicities renders him, in one sense, a strange, almost 
mysterious being: for the hard-hitting and implacable champion 
of truth and right was also a most compassionate lover of his 
kind. In him were blended the Old Testament and the New, the 
two indispensable contradictories, that man must learn to reconcilo 
in his breast, or else remain till doomsday the thing he is. By 
careful search some rudiments of these two opposites can be found 
in each of us, but in none did they come to such double perfection 
as in John Bright.” 

Bright had no subtlety of education, but he had a magnificent 
gift of discretion in the choice of words. This discretion 
never failed him; some of his speeches on the sufferings of 
the people in the Corn Law days and on the errors, both moral 
and military, of the Crimean war, have the sort of grandeur 
one finds in the Authorized Version of the Bible. Indeed he 
chose the Authorized Version and Milton as models. How 
strange to reflect that though his taste in framing his language 
was infallible, his critical faculty was often faulty when it 
bent itselfon the work of others! He would speak of Milton 
and Lewis Morris as though they were poets of a similar 
order of merit. Mr. Trevelyan says of Bright's style and 
absence of gesture :— 

“Lord Salisbury’s opinion, which would place Bright as an 
orator above Gladstone, is not universally accepted; it would 
indeed be easy to draw up two lists—one in favour of Gladstone 
and the other in favour of Bright—from among statesmen who 
heard them both and were competent to judge. John Bright had 
the merits and defects of simplicity, Gladstone of complexity. 
Gladstone—even in the whirlwind of his own oratory, arm:2 
overhead and eyes flashing—was always a debater, meeting his 
opponent’s every argument, instructing his audience, often excit- 
ing them over the details of some financial or legislative measure. 
Bright, on the other hand, for all that he never gave the rein to 
his passion, never swung his arm and scarcely raised his voice— 
was first and foremost a preacher of broad principles in their 
moral and poetic force, a speaker less instructive but even moro 
moving than Gladstone. He has himself described the ditferenco 
between them thus: ‘ When I speak, I strike across from headland 
to headland. Mr. Gladstone follows the coast-line; and when ho 
comes to a navigable river he is unable to resist the temptation of 
tracing it to its source,’” 

Bright’s “angel of death” speech on the Crimean war is too 
well known for quotation, but we may follow Mr. Trevelyan 
in mentioning as an example of Bright’s consummate but 
apparently unconscious art his arrangement of material in 
another Crimean speech. He was describing the havoc in 
human life, and then mentioned the particular case of Colonel 
Boyle. He said that he had recently met Colonel Boyle “at Mr. 
Westerton’s, the bookseller, near Hyde Park Corner,” a place 
well known to all the members of the House, and that Colonel 
Boyle had then spoken of his anxieties as a husband and a 
father in going out to the war. Then came the thunderous 
climax—“ The stormy Euxine is his grave, his wife is a widow, 
his children fatherless.” The reticence of Bright’s movements 
when speaking was learnt in the Friends’ meeting-house at 
Rochdale. Mr. Trevelyan has given a good deal of space to 
Bright’s speeches, and rightly so, for Bright himself said 
“ My life is in my speeches.” 

Although Bright was inspired by the fine direct qualities of 
Quakerism throughout his life, it is not to be supposed that 
the Friends sent him forth as a missionary of political reform. 
On the contrary his Quaker relations and friends often tried 
to prevent him from abandoning the characteristic quietism 
of the Quaker life for the snares of the political world. In the 
Friends’ meeting-house Bright was compelled in his early days 
to justify the rightness of his choice in response to insinuations 
of backsliding, but he lived to see a wider outlook almost 
universal among Quakers. His detachment from worldliness 
was as a matter of fact noticeable throughout his life, 
especially so in his aversion from the “sweets of office.” It 
never so much as occurred to him that the political life was a 
ladder to high office. He and his friend Cobden were unique 
in this respect, that their enormous influence in converting 
England to Free Trade was successfully exerted from a 
position of complete independence. In 1868 Bright took 
office for the first time at the age of fifty-seven, and he did 
so strongly against his will. Bright’s influence was, of course, 
not confined to the movement for repealing the Corn Laws. 

“That personal influence covered the whole range of political 
action and touched on all the main topics of the day ; but the 
chief incidents of his story are the Corn Law agitation, the 
Crimean war, the American Civil war, and the winning of 
the franchise for the working men. In the first of these con- 
troversies Bright served under Cobden as his chief lieutenant; 
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during the Crimea he fought at his side as an equal; but the 
American and the franchise questions were Bright’s own, in which 
Cobden in the one case followed the initiative of his friend, and 
in the other remained for all practical purposes neutral. Bright 
won the working classes the vote, by long years of single-handed 
agitation which concentrated on his head the hatred and scorn of 
the upper class and of the official world, and the devoted loyalty 
of the artisans, who for a while regarded him as their sole political 
champion. At length, after Palmerston’s death in 1865, Gladstone 
in three eventful years reconstituted the Liberal Party, no longer 
as a Whig Party but as a party of progress and democracy, sworn 
to carry Bright's principles into effect, and in the first instance to 
enfranchise the working classes. Then there followed in rapid 
succession the Franchise Act of 1867, which Disraeli indeed 
introduced, but which Bright and Gladstone compelled him to 
make effective; the disestablishment of the Irish Church; the 
Trish Land Act; the Ballot Act; and a host of other reforms in 
that great period of Liberal fruition, which Bright had prepared 
by thirty years of guerilla warfare carried on from the public 
platform and the benches below the gangway, in defiance alike of 
Whigs and of Tories. The life-task of the great agitator was now 
fulfilled.” 


We have written of Bright as an orator and as a Quaker. 
Next week we shall deal with his career as a statesman. 





THE NEW WORLD.* 


Tue reading public has to thank Mr. Francis Augustus 
MacNutt for making accessible to them a book of won- 
derful interest and fascination. He has translated into 
modern English the “De Orbe Novo” of Peter Martyr. 
The only other translation into English was made in 1577. 
This was republished in 1885 as a part of a much larger 
work, “The First Three English Books on America,” by 
Edward Arber. Peter Martyr d’Anghera was an Italian 
of great family, who was born in 1457. He was named after 
the canonized Dominican of Verona, who was murdered in 
1252 by the Waldenses. His family name fell into disuse 
and Martyr took its place. Very little is known of his early 
life. He spent some time at the Ducal Court of Milan, and 
went from there to Rome, where he lived among the men of 
the new learning. Hither on an embassy from Spain came 
Tigo Lopez de Mendoza, Count of Tendilla. The ambassador 
became acquainted with Peter Martyr, and a strong friend- 
ship arose between the two men. On his return to Spain 
Tendilla took Peter Martyr with him and introduced 
him at the Spanish Court. Here he was offered the 
post of tutor to the young nobles and princes about the 
Court. He refused the offer, declaring that he wished to 
join the crusade against the infidels in Andalusia. During 
the siege of Baza he seems to have acted as something 
like a war correspondent. He busied himself with writing 
accounts of the siege, seems to have been but seldom at the 
front, and owns himself not at home among fighting men. 
Later on he took minor orders, and occupied a stall in the 
Cathedral of Granada. His ecclesiastical position frankly 
bored him. The position of Court tutor was once more offered 
to him, and this time it was accepted. The favourite of 
Ferdinand and Isabella, and no less in later years the favourite 
of their grandson, Charles V., he followed the Court from city 
to city, and his house became the rendezvous of the young 
gallants of the day. The thought of the New World possessed 
the minds of men. The romance of discovery illuminated 
Spanish life. To the house of Peter Martyr came “statesmen, 
noblemen, foreign envoys, great ecclesiastics, and papal 
legates,” together with “navigators and conquerors, cosmo- 
graphers, colonial officials, and returning explorers from 
antipodal regions”; even “ common sailors and camp followers 
poured their tales into his ears.” Among such a crowd as 
this he collected the mass of first-hand information which he 
set down in the form of letters, and which became an inex- 
haustible source of information for the later historians of 
Spanish America. 

Peter Martyr was a born reporter; he knew exactly what 
men wanted to hear; he knew the value of detail; above all, 
he was carried away by the charm of his subject. “Be not 
vexed, most Holy Father,” he says, in one of his letters 
addressed to the Pope, “if from time to time in the course of 
my narrative I repeat certain particulars or allow myself 
digressions. I feel myself carried away by a sort of joyous 
mental excitement.” The historian infects his readers with 
a like sensation. As one reads of the passion of curiosity 
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a, 
caused in the Spanish capital not only by the return of each 
hero of travel, but by each withered flower, strange fruit, liye 
parrot, or dead animal brought back from the new land of 
romance, one can but exclaim, “How modern the world 
always was!” For instance, Peter Martyr seems to make 
us present at an extraordinary entertainment given on the 
terrace of his house by an Aztec slave who came home 
with Juan Ribera from Muteczuma’s capital. (The name 
of the Aztec emperor is thus spelt in the book before 
us.) ‘‘He dressed in my room,” says the historian, who 
knows so well how to lend actuality to a story. First he 
describes the clothes, woven feathers, sandals, &., in which 
he walked up and down before the assembled audience. 

“He then gave an exhibition of a battle; first hurling himself 
upon his enemies, then retreating; then he engaged another 
slave who served with him and was trained to these exercises. 
He seized him by the hair, as they do their enemies whom 
they capture with weapons in their hands, dragging them off to 
be sacrificed. After throwing the slave on the ground, he feigned 
to cut open his breast above the heart with a knife. After 
tearing out the heart, he wrung from his hands the blood flowing 
from the wound, and then besprinkled the sword and shield. 
This is the treatment they show prisoners.” 

Peter Martyr’s party on the terrace must have been a 
success! He enumerates the great men who watched the 
performance with him: the papal legate, the Venetian 
ambassador, the envoy of the Duke of Milan, all “ desiring 
to learn and behold something new.” Into the ears of these 
news-lovers Peter Martyr had doubtless poured the even now 
almost incredible story of the cities of Mexico, with their 
fearful civilization based upon human sacrifice. With Cortes 
and his men they must have seemed to be marching along the 
causeway which led to the splendid city whose aqueducts were 
more perfect than those of Spain, and whose fair towers, 
reflected in the surrounding water, were the scenes of a 
butchery which made even Cortes’s soldiers shiver. “Human 
sacrifices are celebrated each year according to the means 
of each family, just as among us poor people burn a 
small dip to the Divinity, while the wealthy light a large 
candle.” Cortes declares, he goes on, “that he has never 
seen a royal palace or a princely establishment in Spain that 
was not inferior to the seventy palaces in this town. These 
buildings are constructed of stone and marble and are 
decorated with every architectural device.” Gardens, fish- 
ponds, and aviaries amazed the discoverers. The interior of 
Muteczuma’s palace took Cortes aback. The Aztec artists, 
he declares, ‘reproduce whatever they see.” He believes that 
“there does not exist a single bird, or figure, or form of quad- 
ruped of which Muteczuma does not possess a reproduction 
so real and lifelike that at a little distance it seems alive.” 
Cortes made Muteczuma show him all the sights of his 
amazing city. Together they went over the temples and the 
fortifications, and the unwilling host spared him no detail 
of splendour or ferocity. The Red Indian Emperor himself 
was a strange outcome of his surroundings, so far as Peter 
Martyr could depict him. Highly sophisticated, shrewd, and 
shrinking, he belittled himself and his kingdom in talking to 
the Spaniard, and scoffed at the men who thought him im- 
mortal. On the other hand, he reproached Cortes for allowing 
his men to look him in the face, he himself being always served 
and addressed with averted eyes. Cortes snubbed the criticism 
with the rough manliness of the European. 

It is obvious that our author put everything down exactly 
as he heard it. He speaks of his own efforts of memory, and 
contemporary writers—so his editor tells us—marvel at the 
speed of his composition. Messengers, booted and spurred, 
waited to carry the reports of his interviews to foreign 
Courts. He was the journalist of his day, with no need to 
invent news. News such as has never been heard of since, 
and never can be again, was brought to his study. His 
hearers were hungry for details—for the small things which 
made great adventures and incredible discoveries seem real. 

If we take at random a short section of his narrative, 
we may give our readers a notion of the fascination of his 
style. Columbus is sailing round the coast of Hispaniola, 
landing occasionally, and occasionally inviting the various 
chiefs to visit him on his ship. The visit of one of these is 
thus described :— 

“ As soon as he came on board, and after saluting the Spaniards 


and distributing some gold among the officers, he turned to the 
women whom we had rescued from the cannibals, and glancing 
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with half-opened eyes at one of them whom we called Catherine, he 
spoke to her very softly. After which, with the Admiral’s per- 
mission, which he asked with great politeness and urbanity, he 
inspected the horses and other things he had never before seen.” 
The result of this momentary look and whisper was that 
all the women threw themselves into the sea next night and 
tried—some succeeding—to swim three miles to the shore. 
They were pursued in light boats and three were recaptured. 
No other instance is mentioned of women endeavouring to 
return to their own people. As a rule, they played the part 
of faithful traitors. “Marina,” the Aztec woman who 
followed Cortes on his campaigns, never once played him 
false, though she delivered her friends, his enemies, into his 
hands without apparent remorse. 

Peter Martyr displays very often a sly sense of humour, 
more especially when he describes the difficulties in which the 
explorers found themselves when they strove to recommend 
the Christian religion to the heathen. Gonzales implored 
Nicoragua to abandon human sacrifice, assuring him that by 
shedding blood he could not “ please the Universal Creator.” 
Nothing, he continued, “more excites His ire than the 
destruction of men.” Carried away by his zeal, and with that 
amazing indifference to the contradiction of ideal and action 
which throughout the conquest of the New World appears 
to have characterized the Spaniards, he preached that self- 
defence alone was permissible to Christians. “If you are 
attacked while living your peaceful existence, it is permissible 
to everyone to resist injustice,” but “ it is forbidden to offend 
others by ambition and avarice.” The listeners hung open- 
mouthed on these words. “They made a grimace, however, at 
what was said about war,” and their instructor “did not ven- 
ture to reopen this subject,” turning their attention to the 
mystery of the Cross. 

The extraordinary cruelties of the earliest colonists and 
the miserable condition of the natives over whom they tyran- 
nized are discussed in these pages almost as we might discuss 
them to-day. The simultaneous suicide of a large gang of 
men who were working a mine caused a sensation at the 
Spanish Court, and Peter Martyr describes a serious discussion 
as to whether the natives would be better treated as slaves or 
as assigned Jabourers. Labourers assigned for a few years 
usually died before their time was up, it being worth their 
masters’ while to work them to death. Many people argued 
that they would get better treatment as objects of actual 
property. Peter Martyr repeats with deep indignation that 
some colonists, “not tolose practice in the shedding of blood and 
to exercise the strength of their arms,” diabolically “invented 
a game in which they amused themselves in cutting off the 
heads of innocent victims with one sole blow.” The natives 
who looked on must have reflected that there were more ways 
than one of sacrificing human life. 

Peter Martyr, considering the time he lived in, was wonder- 
fully little credulous. In his day, naturally incredulous people 
must have been continually proved to be in the wrong. The mar- 
vellous was perpetually happening. He admits that he does not 
pin his faith to all that he chronicles. The waters of perpetual 
youth which he hears of in Florida fire the imagination of an old 
man, but hardly impress his reason. The land of the Amazons, 
described by native after native as somewhere beyond the 
borders of the territories known to them, strikes him as 
attested by so great a consensus of tradition that it is diffi- 
cult to regard it as merely fabulous. The crosses found in 
Mexico stirred his imagination, as they stir ours. To-day 
it is the fashion to “explain away,” and they are supposed 
by many authorities to have been erected to the four winds 
of heaven. On the other hand, they may witness, like “the 
skeleton in armour,” to some remote and passing European 
influence. Here is what Peter Martyr says: “Crosses have 
been seen amongst them, and when they were asked, through 
interpreters, the meaning of that emblem, some of them 
answered that a very beautiful man had once lived amongst 
them who had left them this symbol as a remembrance of 
him; others said that a man more radiant than the sun 
had died upon that cross.” If this story is true, the more 
romantic is surely for once the more likely explanation of 
the facts. On the whole, our historian is cautious. The 
awful cupidity of the conquerors may lead them, he thinks, 
to exaggerate the money to be made in the New World. 
He doubts if Cortes brought home the huge treasure from 
Mexico with which he is credited. He quotes what he 








describes as “a vulgar proverb” to sum up his experience 
of life. Oertainly it contains a startling amount of truth: 
“There is less of money, faith, and sense than is commonly 
reported.” 





MR. PEEL ON THE TARIFF REFORMERS.* 


Mr. Grorce PEEL holds that the year in which the Tariff 
Reform movement completes its first decade is an opportune 
occasion for reviewing its chequered history up to the present 
time. In his little volume, The Tariff Reformers, he has given us an 
outline of the chief fiscal incidents since May 1903. As he holds 
the policy of Tariff Reform to be a danger alike to Imperial, 
to international, and to domestic interests, the conclusions at 
which he arrives in regard to it are naturally not favourable. 
But with one exception they are perfectly fair. The exception 
in Mr. Peel's case is his account of Mr. Balfour’s relations to 
the party which he led for seventeen years. Even here, however, 
there is no distortion of facts. What is missing is an adequate 
allowance for the extraordinarily difficult circumstances in 
which Mr. Balfour was placed by the passionate desire of a 
large section of his followers to make the worst of two critical 
situations. When he said at the Albert Hall, on November 
29th, 1910, that he had not “the least objection to submit the 
principles of Tariff Reform toa Referendum,” he seized the 
one chance of securing a Unionist majority at the then 
approaching election. That his declaration, owing to the fact 
that it came too late, failed of its purpose, is no reflection on 
the accuracy of Mr. Balfour's reading of the situation. It 
merely shows that even with the help of the Unionist Free 
Traders the Ministerial position was too strong to be shaken 
by a sudden announcement which could not be brought home in 
time to theelectors. His determination tosupport the Hedgers 
rather than the Ditchers in the final vote on the Parliament 
Bill was probably more inimical to his retention of the leadership 
than his willingness to submit Tariff Reform to a Referendum. 
Passions were running higher, and the long vacation of the 
same year saw the completion of a movement which seemed to 
make retirement the only course that could avert a schism in 
the party. But had he thrown in his lot with Lord Halsbury 
it would have been at the cost of creating a Radical majority 
in the House of Lords for many years to come. The Govern- 
ment would thus have secured not only the acceptance of 
the Parliament Act but of such Bills as the Home Rule Bill 
and the Welsh Bill without the two years’ delay now 
prescribed. From this discredit Mr. Balfour’s action helped 
to save the Unionist Party. Mr. Peel’s narrative of these 
incidents should, in our opinion, have taken a very different 
tone. 

With his account of the events of last January we shall 
not attempt to deal. In the first place, the events are too 
recent for explicit statement, at any rate by those who, like us, 
would at this moment do anything rather than use language 
which might revive friction or create any sense of injury or ill- 
feeling among Unionists. We want to save the Union, and not 
to estimate the proportions of praise or blame in a crisis in 
which the action of our leaders was bound to be full of 
difficulty, act as they would. We said then, and we say now, 
that the Unionist Free Traders did nothing to affect the issue. 
The movement came from within the Tariff Reformers, and 
was largely due to their wise and patriotic determination that 
the Union and the Constitution were of more importance than 
the policy of Preference. 

In his final review of the situation Mr. Peel does not con- 
ceal his fear that when the inevitable “two bad winters” 
arrive “the fortune of Tariff Reform will begin to flow. In 
the strong daylight of prosperity the comet of Protection 
is shrouded, but when the shades begin to fall it comes 
out in the sky.” He does not, however, realize that Free 
Trade is confronted by a far more serious danger than bad 
harvests or falling trade. A continuance of our present 
national expenditure must inevitably drive us to have recourse 
to indirect taxation on a large scale. The English con- 
ception of Free Trade is strictly practical. Most of the 
goods we want are admitted free of duty, and we profit by 
their consequent cheapness. But we have never had any 
scruple in imposing duties for revenue, and if we are to 
embark upon a fresh succession of social schemes when our 


* The Tariff Reformers, By the Hon, George Peel. London: Methuen and 
Co, (2s. Gd, net.j 
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expenditure at starting is close upon two hundred millions, the 
apparent advantages of meeting the inevitable further growth 
by a system of low duties distributed over a large number 
of imports will be too obvious to be passed over. It will be 
impossible to raise the old cry against Protection, for that was 
directed against the agricultural interest, and in the new Tariff 
Reform legislation that interest will be altogether left out of 
the account. There will be no new duties on food, but only 
a moderate tariff embracing all manufactured imports. How 
can any reasonable Liberal expect that this simple proposal 
will be refused a trial when the only alternative plan involves 
recurrent additions to a direct taxation which is already oppres- 
sive? If the Liberal Party really wanted to save Free Trade it 
should have been prepared to pay the price, and that price 
was a return on the part of the Government to the forgotten 
doctrine of economy in the national expenditure. They 
deliberately rejected Retrenchment. If Protection comes it 
will be the Liberals who will have brought it about, They have 
slain Free Exchange by their Socialism and their profligate 
finance. They do not like to be told so, but it is the truth. 





MR. MASEFIELD’S NEW POEM.* 


Tuts is the fourth long poem which Mr. Masefield has 
published in the last year or two, and to our mind it is 
far the finest. He began his career by writing ballads and 
songs. Then he turned to fiction, and produced sundry 
curious, thoughtful, highly coloured novels which have 
scarcely had the attention they deserved. They were the 
work of a man who had a keen eye for reality, and who 
attempted to give the record of everyday life something of 
the uplift of poetry. Then he passed to a further stage 
when he attempted conversely to give poetry some of the 
qualities of good fiction—careful psychology, realism in 
detail, the sharp drama of action. Each task has its 
peculiar danger. Prose fiction written by a poet is apt to 
be overcharged with emotion and colour; poetry written by 
a novelist must inevitably have its heavy passages which 
would have been better done in prose. Dauber comes 
nearer the perfect union of the two arts than any of 
the previous experiments. It is the tale of a country 
boy from Gloucestershire who is filled with a passion to paint 
and smitten with the wonderful artistic possibilities of the 
sea. He ships on a vessel bound for Valparaiso, and during 
the passage through the tropic seas is happy enough with his 
sketching, though much laughed at by his shipmates. But 
the Horn is approaching, and he knows that he will be tested 
in his manhood and shrinks from it. The storm comes, and 
aloft in the frozen rigging he plays his part well, though 
suffering the unspoken horrors of the imaginative man. Then 
he is happy, for he has earned his mates’ respect and passed 
his test, and his art has become for him a far greater thing 
than he had ever dreamed. But a second storm comes, and 
he falls from the rigging to break his back on the deck. 


It is the story of a spiritual conquest, of art passing from its 
self-centred stage through fiery suffering to a broad kinship 
with humanity. The death is logical, for the triumph is 
complete, though the Dauber never puts brush to canvas 
again. Hence there is none of the purposelessness which has 
marred some of Mr. Masefield’s previous work. Generally 
speaking, he is extraordinarily successful in managing his 
verse, though sometimes the painting jargon and the nautical 
technicalities bring it perilously near prose. The description 
of the storm, with its sharply visualized detail, is little short of 
a masterpiece :— 

“Below 


He caught one giddy glimpsing of the deck 
Filled with white water, as though heaped with snow.” 


Mr. Masefield does not seek episodic beauties, aiming at larger 
effects ; but now and again his lines sing magically — 
“ A song that had brought anchors out of seas 
In ports where bells of Christians never rang, 
Nor any sea mark blazed among the trees.” 
Or, again :— 


“To come, after long months, at rosy dawn, 
Into the placid blue of some great bay, 
Treading the quict waters like a fawn.” 





By John Muasefield, London: W. Heinemann, (3s. 6d, 
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The poem closes in port, the struggles of the Horn far behind ; 
and the last stanzas are things of haunting beauty :— ; 


“Then in the sunset’s flush they went aloft, 
And unbent sails in that most lovely hour 
When the light gentles and the wind is soft, 
And beauty in the heart breaks like a flower. 
Working aloft they saw the mountain tower, 
Snow to the peak; they heard the laurchmen shout; 
And bright along the bay the lights came out. 

° - ° ° ° . 

Silent the finger of the summit stood, 
Icy in pure, thin air, glittering with snows. 
Then the sun’s coming turned the peak to blocd, 
And in the rest-house the muleteers arose. 
And all day long, where only the eagle goes, 
Stones, loosened by the sun, fall; the stones falling 
Fill empty gorge“on gorge with echoes calling.” 





MR. STEPHEN COLERIDGE’S MEMORIES.* 


** In this book will be found letters and memorials of no one 
now living: Herein it is old-fashioned, for in these indecorous 
times ...” Such are the opening words of Mr. Stephen 
Coleridge’s book of memories, which ends with a lament 
over the departure of the Victorian Age. Since 1870 there 
have been no more C-springed carriages; ladies no longer 
walk abroad followed by footmen or “accompanied”; the 
conduct of a bishop who takes a hansom or wears a beard is 
no longer canvassed; and, worse and worse, young ladies not 
only climb omnibuses, but are seen “riding astride of horses, 
puffing cigarette-smoke in men’s faces, and bathing in skin- 
tights at fashionable French watering-places.” The triumph 
of science! The age is summed up for Mr. Stephen Coleridge 
in that ominous phrase. Everything he dislikes—mechanical 
carving, post-impressionist painting, the neglect of classical 
education, the dropping of the “u” in words like “honour” 
and “ favour,” the degeneration of war into “a grotesque and 
brutal contest of cunning” between combatants “concealed 
in dirt-coloured clothes ”—these are but symptoms which rule 
in that all-inclusive, disastrous fact. “ Darwin applied the 
dolorous blight of science to the human race, and man, once 
the supreme work of God at the head of His universe, has 
been dejected to an accidental development of an arboreal 
ape.” And we buried Darwin in Westminster Abbey! Mr. 
Stephen Coleridge recalls these men whom he describes 
and about whom he tells stories. ‘“ Where,” he exclaims, 
“are those that will fill their places? Where, indeed! 
The mould is broken. The blight of a blind and steriliz- 
ing worship of science has crushed the uplifting song 
of the poets, darkened the vision of the seers, and 
silenced the Magnificat of the saints.” How can we 
reassure him without exasperating him further? But it 
is only at the end of the book that the reader realizes 
Mr. Coleridge’s urgent need of consolation. Its pages contain 
many good stories, and memories of much good company. 
The best way to review it is to select a few of these, and not 
to discuss the indictment of the present age which runs 
through it. There is, for instance, a delightful story of 
Jowett, who, on being asked by a young lady, “ Would he 
mind marrying her?”—having in mind the ceremony in 
church—rushed from the room in great agitation, exclaiming, 
“My dear young lady, it would be utter misery to both of 
us!” There are two good stories of Disraeli. The late Lord 
Rosslyn, who was a man of strong words and strange oaths, 
was disputing with him hotly, whereupon Disraeli took him 
by the arm and said, “My dear friend, if you go on like this 
I shall have to think you are in earnest—like Gladstone.” 
How vivid and characteristic is this scene at Dean Stanley’s 
dinner-table! Disraeli was in office; Gladstone was in 
temporary political retirement. After the ladies had gone, 
Disraeli took his glass and sat down by the ex-leader of the 
Liberal Party and made him a sweet complimentary speech, 
ending up with, “ You must come back, for we cannot do 
without you.” Gladstone replied with his usual emphasis, 
“Some things are possible—that is impossible!” Whereat 
Disraeli leant across him to the Dean and said, “ You see !— 
the wrath of Achilles!” 





CHURCH BELLS OF ENGLAND-+ 
Tus is one of aseries of books on various details of church 
architecture, edited by Mr. Francis Bond. It will be read 
“* Memories. By Stephen Coleridge. 2 7s. 6a. 
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with profit and pleasure not only by those whose technical 


knowledge enables them to appreciate Mr. Walters’ learning 
and research, but also by others whose interest in this subject 
has been newly aroused. After a short historical introduction, 
in which we learn that “there are among the bells now existing 
in England three or four which evidence, internal or external, 
permits us to assign to the thirteenth century,” the author 
goes on to describe, by words and by means of excellent photo- 
graphs, the founding and the hanging of bells. Oddly enough, 
the towers, which seem such an indispensable part of a “ring 
of bells,” are seldom of an earlier date “than the fourteenth 
century;.. . the majority are much Jater. For instance, in 
Somerset the great period of tower-building is a little before or 
a little after 1500.” So the first bells were hung on frames 
in the churchyards (or even on a tree), in “bell houses,” 
and, later, in~“ bell cotes” or turrets. In the chapter on 
“Ringing and Ringers” we hear of curious old customs, 
some of which still survive, with the rules to be observed by the 
ringers, on whom the necessity of punctuality and decorous 
conduct was urged, often in emphatic doggerel verse. An 
almost human personality has long been attributed to bells, 
but, unlike mankind, we only hear of their good qualities. Mr. 
Walters says, “It was also believed that bells shivered and 
quaked at crimes or disasters. When Archbishop Becket 
was murdered all the bells of Canterbury rang without being 
touched... . Bells which expressed themselves so strongly 
against crime were, 2s might be expected, natural enemies of 
thunderstorms, lightning, and plagues, as well as of evil 
spirits in general.” He gives an interesting account of their 
baptism, “if we may use the term,” in very early times, when 
an archbishop often officiated, and persons of quality acted as 
sponsors. We have left ourselves no room to do more than 
call the reader’s attention to such other attractive subjects as 
the decoration and inscription of bells, mediaeval and post- 
Reformation founders, while “Campanology as a Pursuit” 
may be recommended to the young and active. Besides the 
many beautiful illustrations, the value of the book is further 
increased by a bibliography, an alphabetical list of English 
bell-founders, and two good indexes. 





“THE ROUND TABLE” AND THE MARCONI 
QUESTION. 


THE most interesting article in The Round Table for this 
quarter is entitled “ Ministers and the Stock Exchange.” It 
deals with remarkable justice, sobriety, and reticence with the 
whole Marconi question. A great many of the points might 
have been made more strongly, and, we think, should be made 
more strongly when the last word is said on the matter. At 
the present stage, however, nothing could be better than the 
tolerance with which the whole story is told. In substance 
the writer takes very much the line taken in the Spectator, 
namely, that though there has not been corruption there has 
been a notable failure of Celicacy and discretion and so of 
conduct becoming Ministers. The only difference indeed 
is that the writer in The Round Table has been able to 
keep a better control of the sense of indignation than we have 
been able to accomplish, and also has been more successfu] 
in not being mastered by the sense of contempt for many 
of the pleas put forward by the defence. We do not of 
course say this to justify ourselves, but the reverse, for we 
admit that the colder attitude is the better. The best section 
of an article where all is good is the last, entitled “ City 
Opinion.” We have seldom read anything better than the 
description of what is meant by the opinion of the City :— 
“The opinion of the City, be it understood, is not the same 
thing as the opinion of the Stock Exchange. The Stock Exchange 
is an important element in forming City opinion, but it is not the 
most important; and though the contrary is a common enough 
belief, it is very far indeed from being the predominant element. 
The Stock Exchange is combative and volatile, too ready to make 
up its mind at a glance or on a rumour, too easy to excite and to 
cast down, for it ever to possess that enormous influence which is 
sometimes attributed to it. Nor is City opinion to be confused 
with that of those loungers and inventors of gossip who sit far 
into the afternoon over their coffee and liqueurs till itis time to 
go back to their offices and pick up their umbrellas, those 
symbols of a recovered liberty! The opinion of the City is a 
different thing altogether. It is based upon the views of men 
in the City of London who keep that City still what former 
generations of men like them made it under the Stuarts, and 
have kept it since the days of Queen Anne—the greatest, the 
strictest, the most sober and most dignified of commercial 


communities. These men are not of any one class, far less 
of any equality of fortune. Included in their numbers are 
the great merchant-bankers, but there are also tradesmen, 
lawyers, and a host of others. There are humble clerks, humble 
enough in some ways, but proud enough in others, knowing them- 
selves to be securely trusted both for their judgment and their 
honesty. There are men who live in Carlton House Terrace, and 
others who live at Ealing, at Bromley, and in Bayswater. They 
are a strange and various lot, but they are very firmly held and 
bound together by a single point of view. It is a shrewd society ; 
certainly not uncharitable, though for the most part unemotional ; 
sadly unresponsive to stimuli of a certain order. Its habit is 
moderation—rarely pressing things to extremes, or entertaining 
extravagant hopes, or falling a prey to imaginary fears. But 
above all things it is steadfast and honest according to its lights, 
and given to placing its trust more readily upon character than 
on signed parchments. It is intolerant of high-flown professions— 
possibly rather too apt to scent in them humbug, the most pesti- 
— oe business evils, and hypocrisy, the worst of all moral 
emishes.” 


The article goes on to ask: “ What does this City opinion 
think of these transactions?” The answer is as follows :— 


“Tt thinks, and says so quite plainly, that Ministers have been 
gambling. It thinks also, and does not hesitate to say, that 
considering their positions and their salaries, they had no need, 
and certainly no business, to be gambling, and that the discredit 
of their particular gamble is enhanced rather than excused by the 
fact that they were losers. For what two of them did is what 
every tyro does—what every parson or old lady having a half- 
guilty ‘flutter’ in the haunts of Mammon with an aunt’s legacy or 
some other unexpected windfall does. Their method was the same 
as that habitually pursued by a well-known client of the Stock 
Exchange called ‘Mr. Juggins ’—he takes a tip. He buys half- 
way up the ‘boom’; sells excitedly at a profit; then, mistaking 
his wholly undeserved good luck for some {natural and infallible 
sagacity, at the first serious drop he buys in again in larger 
quantities than before. But on this occasion, as he has bought 
half-way down the ‘slump,’ he finds himself at settling day, as 
the saying is, ‘left.’ The Chancellor of the Exchequer is, in a 
sense, the ez-oficio head of the City of London; for he is the 
highest financial officer of the British Empire. City opinion is 
therefore affronted by the disclosure of this sublime functionary 
behaving for all the world like the poor, greedy, excited Mr. 
Juggins of ordinary life. The feelings of the City upon this 
episode are very much what the feelings of ‘the counting house’ 
would be if the head of the great house of Baring, or of the great 
house of Rothschild, or the chief cashier of the Bank of England 
were to be detected winning and losing pennies at pitch-and-toss 
with ragged urchins in some quiet court at the back of the Guild- 
hall. This is one aspect of the matter; but there is another and 
a more important. Ministers, in the opinion of the City, have no 
right to engage in speculative investments. They are not free to 
gamble. The honour and the power attaching to their posts form 
their chief rewards. These were good enough for their prede- 
cessors, and should be good enough for them likewise. In addition 
they receive handsome enough salaries—the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer £5,000 a year, the Attorney-General, with his fees, not 
far short of £15,000 a year, the Chief Whip something substantial. 
With this provision, pecuniary and otherwise, it is expected of 
them that while they are in office they should concentrate all their 
thoughts and energies upon the public service, and not con- 
cern themselves with the mending of their private fortunes. 
The confidence of the country has hitherto been well kept hy 
some thousands of Civil Service clerks, whose salaries, beginning 
at a hundred or two per annum, rise slowly to something 
which in the end is far short of four figures on the average. 
The plums are a very few posts worth between fifteen 
hundred and three thousand a year. Many a secret, which if 
it were known betimes upon the Stock Exchange would be 
worth a fortune, is in the keeping of men with salaries of a 
hundred pounds or so per quarter. Is the virtue of these men 
never assailed? Are baits never set to draw them into a traffic 
of information, or into the use of their official influence? Is 
temptation never set before them in insidious ways? What private 
secretary to a Chancellor of the Exchequer, or any other head of 
a great Government department, has not at one time or another 
had a ‘safe tip’ dropped to him confidentially by some negotiator 
with ‘the Office,’ who is grateful for past favours or hankering 
after favours still to come? And these ‘tips’ may be in respect 
to matters so remote from anything governmental as to be in 
themselves innocent enough if the motive of the giver were 
entirely so (which it never is), or if the public servant were not a 
public servant. We may believe that our Civil Service will con- 
tinue to regard it as an infamy to accept these dangerous favours 
for go long as it is sustained and encouraged by the example of an 
equal austerity on the part of its chiefs.” 


The article ends as follows :— 


“Mr. Lloyd George's sincerity in his great projects of social 
reform is not doubted by serious people, and therefore is not 
doubted by the City. But at times he has expressed himself in 
terms of considerable violence and extravagance, and occasion- 
ally, as his enemies have thought, with something less than 
justice and a good deal less than charity. Consequently traps of 
his own setting and pits of his own digging surround him on 
every side. His attacks upon the idle rich—upon fortunes 
made not.by honest toil, but in devious ways and by sleight of 








hand—his demunciations and derision of the possessors of great 
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estates which for generations have passed from father to son, 
enriching unduly ‘the first of the litter’—all these sayings 
are remembered against him, some of them with bitterness, and 
may easily come to be remembered against him with scorn. For, 
after all, as Lord Rosebery once pointed out with an admirable 
moderation, there are less creditable ways of becoming rich than 
by inheritance.” 





FICTION. 
NAPOLEON BOSWELL.* 

JADED novel-readers, oppressed by a surfeit of sex problems, 
wearied by the vagaries of smart week-enders, sick of 
“actuality” on the one hand and of introspection on the 
other, must occasionally feel the want of a literary rest-cure, 
where they can count upon immunity alike from the upholstery 
and the psychology of modernity. For such dyspeptics we 
can imagine no more suitable or salutary diet than that 
provided in the pages of Mr. Malleson’s delightful record of 
modern gypsy life. From all the perturbing elements men- 
tioned above it is most refreshingly free. But while the life 
depicted may be entitled to the description of “simple” in so 
far as it is led largely in the open air and on the open read, 
far from marble halls, gay parterres, or even dapper bungalows, 
it is anything but insipid. The language of the Romanichel 
is at times luridly picturesque, and he can bite as well as bark. 
When “ Poley” Boswell was inclined to play the slug-a-bed, 
his mother was not content with threatening to “ cut the heart 
out of his breast”: she hurled brushes and kettle-lids at 
him as he lay in the straw. The elder Boswell—“ Poley’s” 
grandfather—even when fast lapsing into dotage, retained 
his command of invective punctuated by the discharge of 
missiles. When his son was anxious about the old man’s health, 
his wife speedily reassured him by observing that she was 
certain he was all right at breakfast time. “He was cussing 
of me awful about the bacon as didn’t suit him, and he 
threw a plate at me and broke it. He was quite hisself 
then.” Gentilla Stanley, who comes perhaps nearest to filling 
the réle of conventional heroine in these chapters, belies 
her elegant name by the vigour of her vocabulary. The 
gypsies portrayed in these pages are neither vegetarians nor 
teetotallers, but they are a remarkably picturesque and 
unconventional set of people, inside England yet not of it, 
and constantly recalling by their physiognomy, their lan- 
guage, their superstitions, and their method of locomotion, 
their primitive ancestry—quorum plaustra‘vagas rite trahunt 
domos. Lady Arthur Grosvenor in her interesting preface 
draws a sharp distinction between the real Romanichel 
and “the so-called gypsy of the present day, the posh-rat 
(half-breed), the common caravan or cart-dwelling vagabond, 
who has not a drop of true gypsy blood in his veins.” The 
true gypsy dislikes to camp alongside of these “ vagabond 
mumpers” who bring his race into disrepute by their bad 
behaviour. Lady Arthur Grosvenor dwells with enthusiasm 
on the fine qualities of the old gypsy families—their reverence 
forthe dead, their genius for companionship, and their instinctive 
good breeding. All that she says about their picturesqueness 
may be readily granted, and receives admirably pointed 
illustration in Mr. Malleson’s studies. What could be more 
attractive, for instance, than their nomenclature, which abounds 
in strange exotic forenames like Alabyna and Gentilla and 
Coralina or imposing combinations like Gilderoy Lovell, 
Napoleon Boswell, Shandres Stanley? Of their customs 
none is more curious than that of the burning of the caravan 
in honour of the dead, a direct survival of the ancient practice 
which had its origin in the primitive desire to provide for the 
needs of the dead in their last journey. This forms the dramatic 
motive of the thrilling episode entitled “A Proof of Mettle,” 
in which the old gypsy, Zachary Boswell, is drawn, as Lady 
Arthur Grosvenor tells us, from old Isaac Hearne, who died in 
February 1911 at the age of a hundred. He was “a real 
Nature’s gentleman,” and she goes on to inveigh against the 
harsh way the gypsies are treated nowadays. 

“Commons all over England are shut against them. They are 
not allowed for a short hour to stop and bait their horses by the 
side of the road, though the horses may have been travelling since 
daybreak. The by-lane is forbidden ground either for baiting or 
for the camp at night. To add to all this, it is a matter of difficulty 
for them even to hire a night’s resting place. Farmers hesitate to 
allow them to camp in their fields by reason of the bad name they 
have received,” 

“e Napoleon Bosvell. B Herbert H. Malleson. With n Preface by Lady 
Arthur Grosvenor, London; Smith, Elder and Co. [6s.]j 











This bad name, Lady Arthur Grosvenor maintains, comes to 
them mainly from the excesses of the half-breeds or mumpers 
but even so the record of crime in comparison with their 
numbers, estimated at eighteen thousand, is very small, 
“Four hundred and seventy convictions only came under 
police notice in 1911. Cruelty to children and animals js 
practically nil” It may seem ungenerous to cavil at this 
plea for a more tolerant treatment of an ancient race who 
“only ask to live their life on the open road at peace with 
all men.” But Mr. Malleson’s engaging recital furnishes 
abundant proof that if the gypsies are harried by the 
minions of the law, their best representatives give abundant 
provocation, and, what is more, that in their constant conflicts 
with the heavy-heeled and slow-witted rural policeman—con- 
tests which inspire some of the most entertaining pages of 
this volume—the ancient race comes out on top with a 
frequency which seriously impairs the efficacy of Lady Arthur 
Grosvenor’s statistics. When “ Poley” Boswell, charged 
with killing a hare, was released owing to the splendid 
mendacity of his father and Shandres Stanley, Mr. Malleson 
comments on the incident in the following interesting 
passage :— 

“The whole thing was exceedingly reprehensible, looked at 
from any point of view, but it isa strange and solemn fact that, 
as Poley went his way, there was not the slightest ruffle upon tho 
surface of the still waters of his conscience. Indeed, his conscience 
was like a pool calm between two sheltering banks. The one was 
heredity, the other was ignorance. His forefathers, when they 
entered Europe, secured their foothold by the most amazing 
fraud in history, and since that time neither Poley’s ancestors nor 
Poley had added anything to their mental or moral stock-in-trade 
to teach them to deal gently with the weaknesses either of kings 


or gamekeepers.” 

But while Mr. Malleson cannot be invoked as successfully 
impugning the orthodox official view of gypsy ethics—his 
attitude is too detached and impartial—he can be cordially 
congratulated on the skill, the humour, and the circumstantial 
detail with which he has chronicled the chequered fortunes of 
his vagabond hero, 





Concert Pitch. By Frank Danby. (Hutchinson and Co. 6s.)— 
“Frank Danby” in this book gives an incisive picture of the 
Wagners, Sir Hubert and My Lady, recently “arrived” million- 
aires. Lady Wagner is Sir Hubert’s second wife, and Sir Hubert’s 
son and daughter, who have to be exploited for the sake of the 
family position, are only step-children. The misunderstandings 
between the heroine, Manuella Wagner, and Lord Lyssons are 
perhaps a little forced, but there would have been no story had 
these two young people married each other at the end of Manuella’s 
first season. “Frank Danby’s” forte is in minute studies of 
modern people, and she has given us in this book a whole gallery 
of successful portraits. The great composer, Harston Migotti, 
is perhaps the most striking of these, his colossal selfishness being 
excellently described. Perhaps, indeed, selfishness is the wrong 
word, for Migotti’s absorption in himself is not in his person but 
in his art. The Bohemian half of the story is better worth 
reading than the half which deals with great people and great 
parties, but the whole book is highly accomplished and slightly 
vulgar. 

Poor Dear Margaret Kirby. By Kathleen Norris. (Macmillar 
and Co. 6s.)—This is a series of short stories of American life, of 
which the first, which gives its name to the collection, is by no 
means the best. But all the stories are pleasant reading, and the 
last one and “The Tide-Marsh” both convey a distinct thrill, 
while “Making Allowances for Mamma” and “‘S’ stands for 
Shiftless Susanna,” are most amusing comedies. 

Reapaste Novets.—The Right Honourable Gentleman. By 
W. E. Norris. (Constable and Co. 6s.)—This is written with 
Mr. Norris’s much-appreciated ease and experience: it has a 
thoroughly up-to-date political setting———The Record of a Silent 
Life. By Anna Preston. (M. Secker. 6s.)—A vigorous but dumb 
woman’s life from childhood: in her desire to be “ wanted” she 
fills her house (across the Atlantic) with stray boarders whose 
characters are cleverly developed. It is an original and kindly 
picture. 


SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


[Minder this heading we notice such Books of the week as hare not Leen 
reserved for review m other forms.) 











Burma under British Rule. By Joseph Dantremer. Translated 
and with an Introduction by Sir George Scott, K.C.LE. (T. Fisher 
Unwin. 15s, net.)—M. Dautremer was French consul in Rangoon, 
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and, as Sir George Scott remarks in his introduction; “ his book is 
much more like a consular report of the ideal kind than a mere 
description of the country.” That is to say, it is nota book of 
travel, but a full account, with plenty of statistics, of the natural 
features, the administration, and the commerce of Burma. It is 
of especial interest as being the criticism of an outsider, who is 
able to compare the state of affairs with that in the neighbouring 
French colony of Indo-China. The contrast gives us no reason for 
being ashamed of ourselves. 

“Qn the side of Burma,” writes M. Dautremer, “there is an 
administration that knows what it wants, wealth which grows 
day by day, large capital which does not shrink from coming to 
develop the resources of the country, which all know to be well 

verned, and where they feel that they are perfectly safe. On 
the other side, in Indo-China, there is an administration which is 
constantly shifting and never seems to know what it wants to be 
at. . . . The trade and the industries of the country are not what 
they might be nor what they ought to be, because we are afraid 
to sink our capital in the colony on account of the uncertainty 
of the future and the doubt what the next day may bring forth. 
Our French colonies have too many people who want to manage 
them from Paris.” 

But while M. Dautremer is on the whole favourable in his views 
of the administration of Burma, there are some points on which 
he has criticisms to make. Many of these are emphasized by Sir 
George Scott in his introduction, but especially the need for 
improved methods of communication, both internally and with 
the rest of the Indian Empire. He emphasizes the strategical as 
well as the commercial value of a railway connexion between India, 
Burma, and the Malay States. Sir George Scott also maintains 
that the Government does not doenough in the way of encouraging 
capitalists to invest their money. “Burma,” he remarks, “may 
be a model possession from the way in which it is administered, 
as if it were a small allotment, but it is sadly deficient in the 
enterprise which knows how to make the best use of its resources.” 





Piays of Old Japan: The “No.” By Marie C. Stopes and 
Professor Joji Sakurai. With a preface by His Excellency 
Baron Kato. (William Heinemann. 5s. net.)—Many of those 
who visited the exhibition of ancient Japanese art at Shepherd’s 
Bush a few years ago will remember the beautiful “‘N6” masks 
and costumes that were shown there. A few of the “NO” have 
already been translated into English, but Dr. Stopes has made 
them and their history for the first time accessible to the ordinary 
reader. Unlike most of the other arts of Japan, these lyrical 
dramas appear to be of purely Japanese origin. There is nothing 
corresponding to them in China, and their form owes nothing to 
Chinese influence. Even the language in which they are written 
is the pure classical Japanese without the admixture of the 
Chinese words which bulk so largely m the modern tongue. 
The “No” in their present shape date chiefly from the four- 
teenth and fifteenth centuries a.p.; but they had grown 
up gradually, and their origin is to be found in religious 
dances and choruses to which recitations and finally dialogues 
were subsequently added. Their history, and the fact that some 
of the performers wore masks, naturally recall the Greek theatre. 
But in reality the dissimilarity of the two forms is complete, and 
the difference is perhaps best expressed by saying that whereas 
the Athenian drama was essentially popular, the “NO” were 
essentially aristocratic. Until the Meiji revolution, fifty years 
ago, the “NO” were acted in strict seclusion, and only members 
of noble families were allowed to be present. Originally, indeed, 
the actors themselves were of noble birth, and on occasion even 
the Shogun was known to take a part. But had the plays been 
open to the uneducated classes they could never have been 
popular, owing to the esoteric nature of the performances. The 
language, as we have seen, is purely literary, and is moreover 
crowded with obscure conceits and classical allusions, while the 
unrealistic and symbolic character of the acting, as well as its 
restraint, cortrasted sharply with the luxuriant melodrama of 
the public stage. If all this is so, it may perhaps be questioned 
whether the plays can possibly have any interest for foreigners. 
But we agree with Dr. Stopes in thinking that there is pleasure 
to be got from them even by those who can only read a trans- 
lation of the poems and must use their imagination to conjure up 
the simple stage with its formal decorations, the stately but 
precise movements of the gorgeously clad actors, and the wistful 
chanting of the chorus. 





The National Ari-Collections Fund: Ninth Annual Report, 1912. 
(Issued only to member:.)—We take the opportunity offered by 
the publication of this report of drawing our readers’ attention once 
more to the excellent work done by the National Art-Collections 
Fund. In the nine years of its existence it has presented to 
our national collections many priceless works of art. The wide 





scope of its activities is well shown by the present report and the 
excellent photographs contained in it. Among the objects pre- 
sented during last year are a collection of Persian pottery, another 
of Italian medals, an early Georgian panelled room, an eighteenth- 
century cope of Portuguese embroidery, a painting by Mr. Steer, 
an engraving by Diirer, and two Chinese marble statues. The 
latter, which now stand near the main entrance of the Victoria 
and Albert Museum, are perhaps the most delightful of the new 
acquisitions. They probably date from the fifteenth century, and 
represent two mandarins dressed in elaborately embroidered robes 
and top hats. The touch of humour in their appearance by no 
means detracts from their dignity and beauty, and we should 
advise anyone who has not seen them to visit South Kensington 
for the purpose. But even more, we should advise them to join 
the National Art-Collections Fund, and so help to endow the 
nation with other objects of similar charm. The annual sub- 
scription is only one guinea, which should be sent to the Hon. 
Secretaries, National Art-Collections Fund, Queen Anne's 
Chambers, Tothill Street, Westminster, S.W. This year’s report 
has the additional interest of containing the speech made by 
Mr. Balfour at the last annual meeting, in which he dealt on 
general lines with the attitude adopted by the State towards its 
art collections. 





We are glad to welcome a new regimental magazine—the 
Manchester Regiment Gazette (Sherratt and Hughes, 6d.). Such 
a gazette, recording all the regimental news, and not forgetting 
the latest regimental joke or leaving the caricaturist unemployed, 
is an excellent instrument of cohesion. The battalions learn of 
one another’s doings, and former members of the regiment can 
keep in touch with it by subscribing to the gazette. Besides, a 
regimental editor may hope to discover some budding Clausewitz 
or Henderson. The standard of literary accomplishment in the 
Army is high at present. Military history is the most fascinating 
field of discovery, and it is not beyond the aspiration of a good 
regimental editor to capture by means of lucid historical studies 
the imagination of non-commissioned officers and men. 





The first six volumes of a new series known as the “ Fellowship 
Books ” have recently appeared. (B.T. Batsford. 2s. net each.) 
—They are described as “‘a new contribution by various writers 
toward the expression of the Human Ideal and Artistic Faith of 
our own day.” This description and the titles both of the series 
and of the individual volumes, together with their somewhat 
affected print and binding, give a very fair idea of what the reader 
is to expect from the contents. Each book is a short essay of 
some fifty pages, and this limit would perhaps have been expected 
to act as an annoying check upon writers eager to present 
the world with their “new contribution.” But there is very 
little sign of compression to be found in any of the books. 
Mrs. Rhys, for instance, in The Quest of the Ideal, finds 
space to exclaim: “Think of the joy of heart of each child 
born into the splendour of the new ideal. Everyone with the 
love of the Unseeable One in his heart, everyone with the 
love of his fellow men, everyone with a sword of light in his 
hand to liberate the good spirit of order and grace, to work in 
the service of this spirit till the earth blooms as a garden”; 
while Mr. C. J. Tait, in his Springtime, has room to observe moro 
prosaically that “in power and range of imaginative production 
Shakespeare has probably eclipsed all other artists.” Matter, in 
short, is not what is to be looked for in these books, and we fear 
that none of these six writers has a style good enough to carry 
the reader easily with him to the end. But indeed it would 
require a Lamb to produce a really satisfactory “Fellowship 
Book.” We have mentioned the titles of two of the present 
series; the remainder are Friendship, by Mr. Clifford Bax; The 
Country, by Mr. Edward Thomas; The Joy of the Theatre, by 
Mr. Gilbert Cannan; and Divine Discontent, by Mr. James 
Guthrie. 





The Fringe of the East. By Harry Charles Lukach. (Macmillan 
and Co. 12s. net.)—Mr. Lukach, writing with knowledge as well 
as with an agreeable style, tells the story of a journey made by 
him in 1908 through some of the Turkish provinces. The greater 
part of the narrative is devoted to the Holy Land; but Rhodes 
and Cyprus are both described. The book is illustrated with a 


large number of good photographs. 





New Epririon.—Marius the Epicurean, His Sensations and 
Ideas. By Walter Pater. 2 vols, (Philip Lee Warner. £1 10s. 
net.) —This beautifully printed edition of Pater’s book is issued 
by the Medici Society. Itisa fine example of workmanship alike 
in printing, paper, and binding. 
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NEW AND FORTHCOMING PUBLICATIONS. 











——_o—— 
Alderton (W. G.) and Baily (J. T.), Light Woodwork, 8vo (E. Arnold) net 2/6 
Aleichem (S.), Stempenyu, cr 8vo ..(Methuen) 6/0 
Anderson (F. I,), The Farmer of To-morrow, cr 8vo onee (Macmillan net 6/6 
Antarctic Days. By two of Shackleton’s Men, ey ancien (A. Melrose) net 5/0 
| and (e. ), The Dominican Order and Convocation (Clarendon Press) net 3/0 
Bascan (L.), Manual Pratique de Pronunciation et de Lectures Fran- 
enisen: CE BVO noccccooess erentiqvapapengeed (Dent) 2/6 
Bell Cam : ~ , An Appreciation, By an old Friend ......(Oliphant) net 3/6 
Belloc (H.), Thi tane S 1 te (Constable) net 7/6 


Bennett (A.), The Plain Man and his Wife «(Hodder & Stoughton) net 2/6 
Berustein (J. M.), Applied Pathology, 8vo. (H. 

Blyth (J.), Beset by Spies, cr 8V0........+-.. 
Bolam (G.) 







Wild Life in Wales, 8V0 .........c..0000+0+ 
Bouchier (E. 8.), Life and Letters in Roman Africa. ad (H. eer | net 3/6 
Bradley (A. G. », Other Days : 1860- _— eer heonen ....(Constable) net 8/6 
Brock (B. A,), Fire Fantasies, 16M0..............scesescseseneeeeeereee es (Long) net 2/6 
Butler (D.), George Fox in Scotland, “cr 8vo (Oliphant) net 2/6 
Cembridge Mediaeval History (The), = iL, “vo (Camb. Univ. Press) net 20/0 
Canzoni and Ripostes = Ezra Pound, cr 8vo.. (E aan} net 3/6 
Colvin (S. 8.) and ley (W. C.), Human Behaviour (Macmillan net 4/6 
Cotes (J. C.), A Lost Soul and other Tales, cr 8vo (Drane) 3/6 
Coutts (Hon, H. Money-) and Macdonald (W. B.), Th cret of Sarm, 
OB BVO 20. .cccccccccceccccscesccccocessccccscoccss ssovecsssccsoonscescsccoososeeces ® (Smith & Elder) 6/0 
Crosfield (H. G.), Margaret Fox of Swarthmore Hall, 8vo ...(Headley) net 3/6 
Dawson (E, M.), Verses and Carols: Selections, cr 8v0'.. -(Skeflington) net 3/6 

















Dennis (D. H.), Crossroads, CF 8VO ..... ..sssecseseeee snaiannudinsbeniseameiel (Long) 6/0 
Dennis (J. 8.), The Modern Call Of Missions, BVO ........0.sceeeee0-es (Revell) net 6/0 
Dewar (G. A. B.), Wild Birds through the —_< cr 8vo . aa Jenkins) net 5/0 
Dickison (G.), The Second Advent, cr 8vo... urtdee net 

Dixon (A. C.), The Glories of the Gross, cr BVO... weal Partridge) net 3/6 






...(Digby & Long) 3/6 


Dorning (C.), Annals of a Lancashire Village, cr 8vo 
ae. 21 (W. Reeves) net 2/6 


Evans (E.), Wagner's tory of i by Analogy, cr 8vo . 

Francis *. * » The Story = od Dunne, cr 8vo... 
Fraser (A. Z.), Livingst tead, BVO 2.0... 
Fraser (Mrs. Me and H.), A Phen Quadrille, cr 8vo 
Fowler (W. Wi) Kingham Old and New, roy 16mo..... 











..(H. Milford) net 5/0 











Gardner (A.), Within our Limits, 8V0 ..........cscccccscscesceeeeeeeeres (Unwin) net 7/6 
Goad (H. E.), The Kingdom, OF 8V0 ...........00cseeeeesceeeseceeenereenes (Heinemann) 6/0 
Gray (H. B.), Public Schools and the Empire .,. (Williams & Norgate) net 6/0 
Gurney (D. F.), Poems, Cr BVO ......cccceccerescencceeereeeeneenseneneees (Newnes) net 5/0 
Hampstead — its Geology and Natural History, 8vo ...... (Unwin) net 10/6 
Harrison (H. 8.), V. V.’s Eyes, CF 8V0  .....cccsecseseeeereeeeeneeeescerees (Constable) 6/0 










.. (Camb, Univ. Press) net 6/0 
negpnsinanesncnitiinons (S. Paul) 6 
n the Library of St. 

(Camb. Univ. Press) net 12/6 


Hinks (A. R.), Maps and Survey, 8vo 
Hugo (W.), Bound to 3 cr 8vo...... 
James (M. R.), Descriptive Catalogu 
John’s College, Cambridge, 4to 
Jesse (L. Yo Babyland Abroad, cr RE ce (I. Pitman) net 2/6 
Johnson (0.), The Sixty- First Second, c .(Heinemann) 6/0 
Johnson (T. L.), My Story, 8V0 .........0000 ieniaenaiseaidiaiinannansienaiel (Dent) net 4/6 
Jordan (D. S.), Unseen Empire, cr 8vo ......... (American Book Supply) net 5/0 
Kenny (L. M. 8.), Daffodil’s Love Affairs, cr 8vo (Holden & Hardingham) 6/0 
Letts (W. M.), Songs from Leinster, cr 8vo ...........+.. (Smith & Elder) net 2/6 
Léhnis (F.), Laboratory Methods in Agricultural een. er 8vo 
C. Griffin) net 4/6 
Long (J.), Making the Most of the Land, cr 8vo(Hodder & Stoughton) net 5/0 
Macdonald (J.), Czar Ferdinand and his People, a (Jack) net 12/6 
Mackenzie (W. M.), The Battle of Bannockburn, cr 8vo (MacLehose) net 2/6 
Macmillan (R. A.), Elementaries, Verbals, and Drawing for Marine 
EES LL LLL ALLL: (C. Griffin) net 8/ 
Martin (J. R.), The Parasite, cr 8vo a eee 6/0 
Metaphors of Brother Bozon. By a Friar Minor, cr 8vo ..(Constable) net 5/0 
Modern Treatment of Nervous and Mental Diseases. By American and 
British Authors, 2 vols, BVO  ........cccc.scccessssccseerecsceccenes (H. Kimpton) net 60/0 
Monypenny (W. F.), The Two Irish Nations, cr 8vo .........(J. Murray) net 3/6 
Munnik (Hon. G. G.), Major Greville. A Tale, cr 8VO............0000 (S. Low) 6/0 
Nicklin (T.), Greek Vocabulary for the Use of Schools, cr 8vo 
Camb. Univ. Press) net 2/6 
Noyes (A.), Tales of the Mermaid Tavern, cr 8vo ...... "ad Blackwood) net 6/0 
Orth (S, P.), Socialism and Democracy in Europe, cr 8vo 
(Williams & Norgate) net 6/0 
Pemberton (M.), Leila and her Lover, cr 8V0 .......00:0seeesseee (Ward & Lock) 6/0 
Personae and Exultations of Ezra Pound, 12mo. .(E, Mathews) net 3/6 
Pinero (A.), The “‘ Mind-the-Paint’’ Girl. A Comedy ..(Heinemann) 2/6 
Powell (G. H.), Co-operation in Agriculture, cr 8vo Macmillan) net 6/6 





















Prowse (R. O.), James Hurd. A Novel, cr 8v0 ........0..0006 ...(Heinemann) 6/0 
Putnam (G. P.), The Southland of North America, 8vo ..,..../Putnam) net 10/6 
Robertson (F. Forbes-), The Horrible Man, cr 8V0.........00000000+08 (8. Paul) 6/0 
Roch (F.), The Call of the Past, cr 8V0.............ccccscceseeeeereeseeeterseres (Sands) 6/ 

Roe (O.) and Urse (H.), By the Brown Bog, cr 8V0 ...........0....+ (Longmans) 6/9 
Royce (J.), The Problem of Christianity, 2 vols., cr 8vo ...(Macmillan) net 15/0 
Satterthwaite (T. E.), Cardio- Vascular Diseases, 8vo............... (Grevel) net 9/0 


Schuitzler (A.), The Green Cockatoo and other ~~ er 8vo 
(Gay & Hancock) net 2/6 
Shackelford (E.), The Jumping-off Place, cr 8vo...... (Hodder & Stoughton) 6/0 
Slocum (S. E.), The Theory and Practice of Mechanics...(Constable) net 15/0 
Smith (G.), School Sermons Preached at Merchiston Castle, cr 8vo 
(Oliphant) net 3/6 
Smith (S. C.), That which was Written, cr 8v0  ..........csceeceeee (Methuen) 6/0 
Stallard (Mrs. A.), The House as Home, cr 8vo .. .(A. Melrose) net 5,0 
Steegmann (M. G.), Bianca Cappello, 8vo ..... ncawiaie .. (Constable) net 10/6 
Stone (C.), Letters to an Eton Boy, cr 8V0 ..........c:.ccccccceceeeenees (Unwin) net 5/0 
Strayer (G, D.) and Thorndike (E. L.), Educational Administration, cr 8vo 
(Ms acmillan) net 8/6 
Sullivan (M.), Court Masques of James I., 8V0 .............00.0000 (Putnam) net 10/6 
Swaine (A. T.), The Earth, its Genesis and Evolution, 8vo (C. Griffin) net 7/6 
Symon (J. D.) and Bensusan (S. L.), The Renaissance and its Makers, 
SEI nccsavchantinnneeenscsiunssciomnepmesitiapadasiebeiscanedasenemincetiveresteeseatned (Jack) net 10/6 
Syndicalism and the Co-operative Commonwealth, cr 8vo 
(New International Pub. Co.) net 3/6 
Thomas (W. S.), Trails and Tramps in Alaska and Newfoundland, 8vo 
(Putnam) net 7/6 
‘Tillmans (J.), Water Purification and Sewage Disposal, 8vo (Constable) net 7/6 
Trevelyan (G. M,), The Life of John Bright, 8vo ............... (Constable) net 15/0 
Triggs (H. I.), Garden Craft in England, 4to ........... ......-(Batsford) net 35/0 
T ra bridge (W. R. H.), The White Hope, cr 8vo (Chapman & Hall) 6/0 
Wallace (E.), The River of ee (Ward & Lock) 6/0 
Walker (H, and Mrs. H.), Outlines of Victorian Literature, cr 8vo 
(Camb. Univ. Press) net 3/0 
Walling (W. E.), The Larger 3 of Socialism, cr 8vo (Macmillan) net 6/6 
Ward (F, K.), Land of the Blue Poppy, 8vo ......... (Camb. Univ. Press) net 12/0 
Warren (A.), Looms of Silence, 16M0_ ..........cccccceseseeeeceeceeeseeeeees (Long) net 4 
Wile (F. W.), Men Around the Kaiser, cr 8vo ..(Heinemann) net 
Williams (Sir R.), How I Became a Governor, 8vo ..(J. Murray) net 150 
Yorke (C. ), The Vision of the Years, er Sve eieuiaieinhiioiinnuamnncsieiaidasans (Long) 6/0 
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LIBERTY 

pesss FABRICS 
EXCEL 

IN BEAUTY AND DURABILITY 


Liberty & Co., Ltd., Regent Street, London. 





FOR 
FURNISHING 








Royal and Imperial Warrants of Appointment. 


REDFERN 


Court Dressmakers Ladies’ Tailors 





Furs Millinery 


Lingerie, &c. 


26 CONDUIT STREET, W. 





HORLICK’S 
MALTED MILK. 


MALTED BARLEY, WHEAT AND MILK in Powder Form. 








THE IDEAL FOOD DRINK 
FROM INFANCY TO AGE 


FOR THE BRAIN WORKER. Supplies the maximum amount of nourish- 
ment with the minimum tax on digestion. Is an efficient corrective of 
insomnia taken hot before retiring. 

IN THE HOME, when used asa Table Beverage is more beneficial than Tea 
Coffee, Chocolate, or Cocoa. 

FOR BUSINESS MEN it is the ideal quick lunch when time is pressing. 
May be kept in the office and is prepared in a moment. 

FOR THE AGED AND INVALIDS. The lizhtest diet in combination with 
the fullest nutriment—therefore gives best means of sustenance. 


Prepared in a moment with water only. Requires no Cooking. 





Served in Hotels, Restaurants & Cafés, hot or cold. 
Of all Chemists and Stores in sealed glass bottles at 1s. Gd., 26. Gd. and tis. 
TRIAL SIZE, free by post on application to 


HORLICK’S MALTED MILK CO., SLOUCH, BUCKS. 





NATIONAL PROVIDENT 
INSTITUTION 





RESULTS AT THE 1912 DIVISION OF PROFITS. 


Whole Life Bonus 7 - - £2 Os. % per annum. 
Endowment Assurance at 60 - £2 3s. % per annum. 
and at 65 - £2 7s. % per annum. 





Write for Quotation to 
48 GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY 


Limited, 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 


INVESTED FUNDS EXCEED......£85,000,000. 
CLAIMS PAID..................... 100,000,000. 


OBESITY ‘TT 
DISCOMFORT 


CAN BE AVOIDED by replacing 
your bread and toast with 


KALARI 
BISCUITS 


NO DRUGS. NO DRASTIC DIET. 











PALATABLE, 





CALLARD & CO., 
80 Regent St., London, W. 


Sample and 
Booklet free from 
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THE WINGFIELD TENNIS SMOKING MIXTURE 


PREPARED ONLY BY 


ROBERT LEWIS 


(Established 1789), 


CIGAR IMPORTER, 


20 ST. JAMES’S STREET, LONDON, 8.W. 
136. per Ib.—in 1 Ib., 4 1b. and 4 ib. Tina, 





Major Wattrer Wiyertetp writes:—“The Tobacco you have 
sent down is very good indeed; it is pronounced by all here 
as a delicious fragrant mixture.” 
TELEGRAMS— 
Intimidad, St. James, London. 


CODE— 
ABC 5th. 


TELEPHONE— 
Gerrard 3787. 





FREMLIN’S 


SPECIAL ENGLISH ALE 
PRACTICALLY FREE FROM SUGAR. 





Bittered entirely with ENGLISH HOPS. Will keep in any 
part of the World. Highly recommended by many 
Doctors to those prohibited from taking ordinary beer. 





FREMLIN BROS., Brewers, MAIDSTONE. 

Baancurs :—Danes Road, Camberwell, S.E., Croydon, Tottenham, 
Woolwich, Brighton, Eastbourne, Guildford, Hastings, Margate, 
Rochester, and Tunbridge Wells. 


RO YAL Total Funds’ = 
FIRE, 





£19,031, 200. 
LOSS OF PROFITS, 











INSURANCE | LIFE, MOTOR CAR, MARINE, 
ACCIDENT, FIDELITY, BURGLARY, 

COMPANY, LIVE STOCK, ENGINEERING. 

LIMITED. HEAD f1 North John Strect, LIVERPOOL, 


OFFICES 224-28 Lombard Street, LONDON. 


HE CORPORATION OF COVENTRY is prepared to 
RECEIVE LOANS of £100 and upwards, on security of all the rates and 
revenues of the city, at £3 10s. per cent. per annum, repayable at any time on 
six months’ notice on either side. Interest payable half-yearly. The loans 
may be for five or seven years certain, if preferred, Forms of application may 
be obtained of HARRY LORD, City Treasurer. 





FOR SALE AND TO LET. 


A 8 T pe Ff Ff @ & Es 
STUTTON (seven miles from I ich).—The MANOR HOUSE, an old- 
world CO Y RESIDENCE on high ground, situate in the picturesque 
Stour Valley, built in red brick, having reception hall with Chippendale design 
staircase. reception rooms with panelled walls, and one with carved 
wood mantelpiece; seven bed rooms; and grounds of 14 acre.—Solicitors, 
Messrs. PYE-SMITH and HULBERT, 14 Rolleston Street, Salisbury. 
GARROD, TURNER, and SON will SELL BY AUCTION at the Great 
White Horse Hotel, Ipswich, on Tuesday, 10th June, 1913, at 4 o'clock p.m. 
precisely, the 'above attractive FREEHOLD RESIDENCE,—Particulars of 
the AUCTIONEERS, Ipswich. 


IRANSFER of High-class Home School for Girls in 
Brussels. The present Principal, who is an English lady, desires to 
retire on account of advancing years and ill-health. The school is old-estab- 
lished. There are at present 10 boarders paying average fees of £100 per 
annum exclusive of extras. Gross receipts nearly £1,400, net profit about 
£0, For entire goodwill £400, or close offer; furniture at valuation. Modern 
premises, Thoroughly sound opening. For further iculars apply T 2089, 
a Mesars. Truman & Knightley, Ltd., Educational Agents, 158 to 162 Oxford 
London, W. No charge to pure re. 








A QUIET RETREAT, Near LONDON.—An attractive 
y OLD-FASHIONED RESIDENCE for Sale (at about one-third of its 
cost), with Stabling, Coach-house (or Garage), picturesque old garden with 
scenery, sun-dial, &c. 

SURREY (Streatham ; within 15 minutes’ walk of 3 stations). In excellent 
eondition. Electric light; carved wood mantels, &c.—For iculars apply 
to Mesars. MAY and PHILPOT, Estate Agents, High Road, Streatham, sW. 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT AND WANTED. 


Gitr OF WORCESTER. 
SECONDARY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 


FORM MISTRESS (trained) required in September next. Principal subjects 
Mathematics (Juniors) and English. Salary, £100 per annum. Application 
should be made by letter to the undersigned, on or before June léth, and 
should contain particulars of training and experieuce, and the names of three 





Feferces. 
Victoria Institute, THOS. DUCKWORTH, 
Worcester, Secretary for Higher Education. 








?. aw = O F LONDON, 


she London County Council invites applications for the undermentionod 
positions :— 
(i.) VISITING DRAWING MISTRESS. 

Visiting Drawing Mistress for 15 hours’ work a week at the County 
Secondary School, Peckham. Payment for the work will be at the rate of 
5s. an hour for actual work done. Candidates must have had experience of 
similar work in secondary schools, 

(ii.) JUNIOR FORM STRESs. 
« Junior Form Mistress (with special qualifications in Botany) at the County 
Secondary School, Dalston. Salary £120 to £170 according to experience, 
rising to £220 by yearly increments of £10, Candidates must have passed a 
final examination for a degree held by a recognized University ; must have had 
experience in teaching Botany ; and should be able to assist in games, 
pplications must be on the official forms, to be obtained with particulars of 
the appointments, by sending a stamped addressed foolscap envelope to the 
Education Officer, London County Council, Education Offices, Victoria Embank- 
ment, W.C., to whom they must returned by 11 a.m. on Monday, June 16th, 
1913. Every communication must be marked H4 on the envelope. 

Canvassing, either directly or indirectly, will be held to be a disqualification 
for appointment. No candidate who is a relative of a member of the Advisory 
Sub-Committee of the School is eligible for appointment. 

AURENCE GOMME, 

Education Offices, Clerk of the London County Council. 

Victoria Embankment, W.C, 


28th May, 1913. 
D URHAM 





COUNTY COUNCIL. 


HIGHER EDUCATION, 
DARLINGTON HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


HEAD-MISTRESS holding a University Degree or its equivalent, and with 
satisfactory Secondary School experience, required in September. Age not to 
exceed 40, 

Commencing salary £250, rising by £10 a year to £300, 

Present number of pupils about 180. 

Applications must be sent so as to be delivered by first post on June 16th 

d tothe Secretary to the Governors, Mr. W. H, TODD, 18, Stanhope 
Road, Darlington. 

Forms of application may be obtained from the undersigned, on receipt of 
stamped addressed envelope. 

Canvassing directly or indirectly prohibited. 

J 


Shire Hall, Durham, 
24th May, 1913, 





. A. L. ROBSON, 

County Secretary for Higher Education, 
| NIVERSITY COLLEGE, READING, 
HALLS OF RESIDENCE: 

Wanrtactr Hart (Men) Sr. Anpgew's Hatt (Women) 


Sr. Parnice’s Hatt (Men) Sr. Gronce’s Hoste. (Women) 
Wessex Haut (Women) 


The Council invite applications for a LECTURESHIP IN GERMAN at an 
initial stipend of £150 per annum, and for an ASSISTANT LECTURESHIP IN 
MATHEMATICS at a stipend of £130. Further particulars can be obtained 
from the REGISTRAR. 

Applications should be received not later than June 10th. 


N02 THAMPTONSHIRE COUNTY  OOUNCIL. 
COUNTY HIGH SCHOOL, WELLINGBOROUGH, 


An ASSISTANT MISTRESS for French is required at the above School. 
In addition to an Honours degree or its equivalent, residence in France 
together with experience is looked for. The initial salary offered is £120 per 
annum, non-resident, Forms of application may be obtained from the 
undersigned. 

By order of the Governors, 
J. L. HOLLAND, 
Northampton, Secretary. 


NIVERSITY OF LONDON. 
KING’S COLLEGE FOR WOMEN, KENSINGTON SQUARE, w. 


Applications are invited for the post of LECTURER in French (open to 
men and women) at a salary of £200 a year, The appointment will be for 
three years, but may be renewed. 

Applications (10 copies), accompanied by not more than four testimonials 
or references, should reach the SECRETARY, King’s College for Women, 
13 Kensington Square, W., from whom further information may be obtained, 
by Saturday, June 14th, 


County Education Offices, 











ENBIGHSHIRE INTERMEDIATE EDUCATION. 
SCHEME NO, ll, 


WREXHAM COUNTY SCHOOL FOR BOYS 
(DAY AND BOARDING), 


APPOINTMENT OF HEAD-MASTER. 

APPLICATIONS are hereby invited for the Appointment of Head-Master 
of the above School, to take up the duties in January next. 

The stipend will be a fixed sum of £200 a year and a capitation payment at 
the rate of £2 5s. a year for each boy in the School, The number at present 
is about 180, including 15 boarders, 

The Head-master’s house (with accommodation for at least 30 boarders) 
will be provided free of rent, rates, and taxes (except water rate). 

All applicants must have taken an Honours degree in the United Kingdom. 
The applicant appointed will be required to carry out and be subject to the 
srovisions of the above Scheme, and any amendments thereof which may be 

ereafter made, so far as the same relate to the Wrexham County School for 
Boys. 

A copy of the Scheme will be supplied by the undersigned on receipt of 9d, 
for each copy. 

Candidates canvassing directly or indirectly will be disqualified. 

Applications endorsed ‘‘ Head-Master Wrexham County School for Boys,”’ 
accompanied by 40 copies of three recent testimonials, are to be sent to us, the 
undersigned, by not later than the 7th day of July, 1913. 

EVANS & ROBERTS, 
Secretaries to the Education Committee, 


Education Offices, Ruthin, 

May 1913, 

| te CHALLONER’S GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 
AMERSHAM, BUCKS, 

WANTED, in September next, a SENIOR MISTRESS for the above Dual 
School, to teach English throughout the School and Elementary French on 
the Direct Method. 

As the lady appointed will be required to supervise the girls of the School, 
under the direction of the Head- Master, applicants should have had consider- 
able experience. A knowledge of Phonetics is essential, and ability to assist 
in games would be an advantage. Salary £140 per aunuim (uon-resident), rising 
by £10 a year to £100, 

Applications and testimonials should be sent to the Head-Master, 
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ORNWALL EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
CAMBORNE COUNTY SCHOOL FOR GIBLS. 


Required for September next : ; 7 

(1) ASSISTANT MISTRESS to teach Commercial subjects, including 

Book-keeping. Must be able to offer either good Mathematics, 
Googuees , or Needlework. 

(2) ASSISTA 4 MISTRESS to take charge of the Preparatory Class and 
to teach Handwork in the school. H:gher Froebel Certificate and 
good experience essential. 

Salary in each case £100, oe by annual increments of £10 toa maximum 
of £140. Applications, with full ge, wee and testimonials, should be sent 
immediately to the HEAD-MISTRESS, County School for Girls, Camborne. 

May 2ist, 1913. 


ITY OF SHEFFIELD EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 


CENTRAL SECONDARY GIRLS’ SCHOOL. 
WANTED, in September next, a Trained Gymnastics and Games Mistress, 
Some experience necessary. lary, £130 per annum, non-resident. 
Apply to Head-Mistress on or before June 16 
G. 8S. BAXTER, 
Secre 








Leopold Street. 
ay 29th, 1913, 


HE VICTORIA UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER. 


Applications are invited for the post of VICE-WARDEN at Ashburne Hall, 
Fallowfield (a Hall of Residence for Women Students of the University). 
University qualifications essential. 

Salary, £120 with board and residence, 

All inquiries and applications to be sent to the Hon. Sec., Mrs. H. C. H. 
CARPENTER, 11 Oak Road, Withington, Manchester, before June 15th, 1913. 


NIVERSITY COLLEGE, NOTTINGHAM. 
DEPARTMENT OF HISTORY. 
Head of Department: R. C. F. DOLLEY, M.A. 


A LECTURER IN HISTORY is required towards the end of September. 
Salary commencing £130, rising by yearly increments of £10 to £.00. 

Forms of application, which must be returned by June llth, m: y be obtained 
from T. P. BLACK, M.A., Ph.D., Registrar. 


NIVERSITY OF BIRMINGHAM. 
TKAINING DEPARTMENT FOR ELEMENTARY TEACHER (WOMEN). 


The Council invites applications for the post of ASSISTANT MISTRESS to 
take Tutorial work in English, teach Reading and Recitation, and assist in the 
supervision of the students’ Practising work. Candidates must have a Degree 
and hold a Teachers’ Diploma, Salary, £120-140, according to qualifications 
and experience. 

Applications, witb testimonials, should be sent not later than June 15th to 
the undersigned, from whom further particulars may be obtained. 

GEO. H, MORLEY, 
Secretary. 


ANTED.—Two LECTURERS IN FRENCH in 

Queen's University, Canada; classical training preferred. Initial 

salary $1,000 rising to $1,500 and appointment as Assistant Professor at the end 

of two years. Session October Ist to April 30th.—Applications to be sent by 

ae 12th, to PROFESSOR CAMPBELL, Fledborough Rectory, Newark, 
Yotts. 


LAPHAM HIGH SCHOOL.—Experienced MISTRESS 

required in September to share in advanced History work. Good 

Son essential.—Apply to the HEAD-MISTRESS, 63, South Side, Clapham 
ommon, 


N USIC-MISTRESS Wanted, in September, for Girls’ 

Country Home-School. Must be well qualified, experienced, and willing 

to help with supervision.—Miss MARTLEY, Martley, Worcs. 

| ABERDASHERS’ ASKE’S GIRLS’ SCHOOL, 

ACTON.—Wanted in September, a GEOGRAPHY SPECIALIST. 

Degree and Geography Diploma essential. Commencing salary from £120 to 
£150 according to experience. Salary Scale and Pension allowance. 



































On ~~ ~—e TRAINING COLLEGE.—Reqguired in 
September, a RESIDENT MISTRESS OF METHOD for Infants’ 
Teachers, Must have had experience. Commencing salary £100 to £120, rising 
to £150. Must be Evangelical Churchwoman,—Apply to the Rev. the 
PRINCIPAL, Training College, Cheltenham. 
5 he Council of the Durham Colleges in the University of 
Durham proposes shortly to appoint a PRINCIPAL of the Women’s 
Hostel, who must be a Lady possessing University qualifications. For informa- 
tion as to the terms and conditions of the post application should be made to 
the SECRETARY OF THE COUNCIL, University Offices, Durham. 
SSISTANT MASTERS.—Experienced Graduates 
requiring posts should send full particulars to Messrs. J. and J. PATON, 
Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, London, E.C. Telephone 5053 Central, 
G ERMAN STUDENT and LITERARY MAN desires to 
give LESSONS. Perfect knowledge of English and other tongues, 
| ae epee Ses No, 628, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, 
ndon, U. 











LECTURES, &c. 
HERWELL HALL, OXFORD. 
I BAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN SECONDARY TEACHERS, 

Recognized by the Board of Education, by the Oxford 
University a for Secondary Training, and by 
the Cambridge Syndicate. 
Principal: Miss CATHERINE I, DODD, M.A, 
(Late Lecturer in Education, Manchester University.) 

Sivdents are prepared for the Oxford and London Teachers’ Diploma 
sxd the Cambridge Teachers’ Certificate. Fees for the Course from £65. 
Echolarshiys of from £40 to £20 open to Students with a Degree on Entry, 
‘lbere isa Loan Fund. 


QT. MARY’S COLLEGE, 34 LANCASTER GATE. 


Petecige— Stas H. L. POWELL 
(ate Head-Mistress of o irls’ High School, Leeds, and Principal of the 
am 
(1) TRAINING COLLEGE for Secon 


bridge Training College). 
] : ‘eachers. Preparation for 
the Cambridge and London Teachers’ Diplomas, and the Certificates 
of the National Froe ni 


bel Union. 
(2) SECONDARY DAY SCHOOL and Kindergarten. 
FEES :—STUDENTS, Resident, 60-75 £* a year; Non-Resident, 24-30 gs, 
syear. SCHOOL, 24-30 gs.a year, KINDERGARTEN, 9-12 gs. a year. 
A few Boarders are received at the Head-Mistress’s House, 4 Orsett Terrace, 
Hyde Park, W., at 60 gs. a year. 


Ss" ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA ror WOMEN 
With Title of LL.A. 

or Prospectus, apply to the SECRETABY, LL.A, Scheme, The University, 

Bt, Audrews, N.B. 








EDFORD COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
(University of London), 
YORK PLACE, BAKER STREET, LONDON, wW. 


SECONDARY TRAINING DEPARTMENT. 
The Course includes full preparation for the Examinations for the Teaching 

Diplomas granted by the Universities of London and Cambridge. 

ne Gilchrist Scholarship (value £30), one Free Place (value £26 5s.), one 
Scholarship of the value of £20, and a limited number of grants of £10 are 
offered for the course beginning in October, 1913. Applications should be sent 
ne wees the ae hago aay | cum. at 

‘or further particu apply to the Head of the Department, Mi 
MELHUISH, M.A. mination 
es PRINCESS CHRISTIAN COLLEGE 

WITHINGTON, MANCHESTER, 








Ladies over 20 years of age trained as Children’s Nurses. 
Babies in residence. 


PEINCESS LOUISE NURSES FOR CHILDREN. 


Course extends over a period of six months. PRACTICAL TRAINING in 
the CARE of INFANTS and YOUNG CHILDREN, in COOKERY, LAUNDRY 
WORK, NEEDLEWORK, including making of Children’s Clothing, SICK 
NURSING, &c. 

__ For full particulars apply 5 Atholl Crescent, Edinburgh. 








IVERPOOL LADIES’ SANITARY ASSOCIATION, 

INCORPORATED.—Nursery Training College. Ladies trained as 
Children’s Nurses. Fee £35 for Six Months’ course. Children in residence, 
—For particulars apply PRINCIPAL, 19 Beaumont Street. Liverpool. 








PRIVATE TUITION. 


HE RECTOR OF TINGEWICK, who has had 20 years’ 
experience in English Public Schools, RECEIVES THREE PUPILS to 
prepare for University or Professional Examinations. A charming house and 
grounds in a beautiful neighbourhood, 20 miles from Oxford, Hunting, golf, 
cricket, tennis, &c.—Rey. P. E. RAYNOR, Tingewick Rectory, Buckingham. 


RIVATE TUITION.—Rev. T. HEYWOOD MASTERS, 
M.A., East Meon Vicarage, Petersfield, assisted by Honours Man, 
receives 3 or 4 Pupils. Boys 16 to 18 preferred. Beautiful country, large 
grounds. University Examinations, French, German. Home life; efficient 
supervision. Vacancy now for farming pupil. 








GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
(BURCH EDUCATION CORPORATION. 


84 DENISON HOUSE, WESTMINSTER, LONDON. 
(Telephone: Victoria 3319.) 
SANDECOTES SCHOOL, PARKSTONE, DORSET, 


Head-Mistress, Miss A. Gramscer Grar, 
Board and Tuition, £100 a year. 


UPLANDS SCHOOL, ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA, 


Head-Mistress, Miss S. A. Grirrsox, M.A., Mod. Lang. Tripos, Camb. 
Board and Tuition, £60 a year. 
A thoroughly efficient Modern Education. Special department for House- 
wifery and Domestic Science for Elder Girls. 


MILHAM FORD SCHOOL, OXFORD. 


Head-Mistress, Miss C. I. Dopp, M.A. 
Vice-Head-Mistress, Miss J. 8. H. McCang 
(Late of the Ladies’ College, Cheltenham). 
Board and Tuition, 40 to 50 Guineas a year. Special advantages for girls 
preparing for the University. 


P RINCESS HELENA COLLEGE, EALING, W. 
Principal—Miss PARKER, 














Boarding and Day School for the Daughters of Gentlemen. Special atten- 
tion to languages. English, Art, Music. Holidays arranged for if required. 
Large grounds. Fees, 66 guineas to 75 guineas a year. Officers’ daughters 
66 guineas a year. 


\IR EDMUNDand LADY ELTON confidently Recommend 
“THE LAWN,” CLEVEDON, SOMERSET.—Delightful Home School, 

with thorough education for Gentlemen’s Daughtersonly. Entirecharge of Chil- 
dren with parentsabroad. Resident trained Nurse. Detached house 4 mins. from 
sea.—For Illus. Prospectus, apply Principals, Miss Young and Miss Wiltshier. 








T. ELPHIN’S CHURCH OF ENGLAND SCHOOL, 
DARLEY DALE, MATLOCK (for the Daughters of Clergy and Laity). 


Head-Mistress: Miss een 7% * eaeee, Classical Tripos, Camb., 
.A. Dublin. 

Thorough education on Modern lines. Segemntion for Public Examinations 
and Universities. Large staff of resident Mistresses. Extensive Grounds, 
Chapel, Sanatorium, Gymnasium, Swimming-bath, etc.; valuable Bursaries 
and Senior Scholarships for daughters of Clergy; Scholarships to the 
Universities. 

For prospectus and terms apply Head-Mistress, St. Elphin’s, Darley Dale, 
or the Secretary, Rev. CANON WILLIS, The Rectory, Warrington. 


ANSDOWN HOUSE, LYNDHURST GARDENS, 
HAMPSTEAD, N.W.—High-class Boarding School for Girls. Principal, 
iss CONDER, Classical Tripos, Gamb., M.A. Dublin. Thorough Education 
on modern lines, Speial attention given to Languagte. Music, and Painting, 
Pupils Pr for advanced Examinations and for the Universities if 
require ealthy situ\tion. Tennis, hockey, &c. 
OUNTHURST, Oak Hill Park, Frognal, HAMPSTEAD. 
HIGH-CLASS SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.—The tone of the School and the 
standard of work are high. Modern Languages, Literature, and Music speciali- 
ties. Very careful attention given to health and to the development of character. 
Senior and Junior Houses. Special advan for advan work, Excellent 
examination results. Good garden and field for games.—References kindly 
permitted to Rev. B. Baring-Gould, C.M.8., Rev. Cyril C. B. Bardsley, Hon. 
., C.M.S., and many others.—Apply Principal for prospectus. 


YDALCROFT —LLANDRINDOD WELLS.—High- 

class Boarding School for Girls, Beautiful climate. Thoroughly sound 
education on modern lines. Number of pupils limited. Care and attention 
— to moral and physical well-being of each pupil.—Art and Music Mistress, 
iss EDITH E. DAVIES; Head-Mistress, Miss EDITH WALKER. 


EST KIRBY HIGH SCHOOL BOARDING HOUSE, 
under the management of Mrs. Herman, B.A., formerly Second 
Mistress of the Liverpool High Sehool (Belvedere School), G.P.D.S.T.. 
Sandiway, Hoscote Park West Kirby. 


St FELIX SCHOOL, SOUTHWOLD. 




















Head-Mistress—Miss LUCY SILCOX. 
Term begins April 30th and ends July 29th, 
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AL IL 
CHISLEHURST, KENT. 
Founded 1850, 


THOROUGH EDUCATION for GENTLEMEN'S DAUGHTERS 
(Resident Only). 
House stands in 100 acres of ground, 11 miles from London. 
SPECIAL ATTENTION to MUSIC (Foreign Method), 
LANGUAGES and ART, 
LECTURES BY WELL-KNOWN PROFESSORS. 

“A7 ALLASEY GRANGE SCHOOL, WALLASEY, 

CHESHIRE.—Boarding School for Girls. Beautiful, healthy situa- 
tion on the outskirts of Wallasey, three minutes from the eea, twenty minutes 
by rail from Liverpool, Head-Mistress, Miss VYNER. Entire charge of 
children whose parents are abroad.—For Prorpectus apply to the SECRETARY 
at the School. Telephone: 381 Liscard. 


RNOLD-FORSTER HIGH SCHOOL For GIRLS, Lrp., 
BURLEY-IN-WHARFEDALE,. Close to moors, amid beautiful York- 
shire surroundings, Sesing Soe Enlarged curriculum, PREPARATORY 
SCHOOL for boys under9, KINDERGARTEN. Gymnasium, Large playing 
felds, Prospectus from Miss BARBER, Head-Mistress. 
~ HILDA’S SCHOOL, FOLKESTONE.—MISS 
ABBOTT receives in her well-appointed home a limited number of 
daughters of gentlepeople. Careful attention is given to individual character 
and talent, as well as to physical development. Examinations to University 
Matriculation Standard taken if desired. Reference is permitted to Miss 
SOULSBY, The Manor House, Brondesbury. 


IGHFIELD, HENDON, MIDDLESEX. 
Principals—Miss METCALFE and Miss WALLIS, 
Private Residential School for the Daughters of Gentlemen, 
Scholarship, available for three years, on a to Principals, 
Summer Term, April 30 to July 25. 


YOUTHPORT PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 
President—Lord CHARLES BERESFORD, K.C.B., M.P, Principals—A. 
ALEXANDER, F.R.G.S., and Mrs, ALEXANDER. The Staff consists of 
Medical Lecturers and as Teachers in every branch of Physical Train- 
ing, including a Swedish Mistress from the Royal Gymnastic Institute 
Stockholm, Educated Women are trained as Scientific Teachers of Physical 
Education. 

References permitted to Lord Kinnaird, Right Hon. Viscount Gladstone, the 
Bon. and Rev. E, Lyttelton, D.D.—Further particulars from the SECRETARY, 
LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM, 

HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 

87 Lansdowne Road, Bedford.—Principal, Miss STANSFELD, Studentsa 

are traived in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics in Colleges and 

Schools. The course of training extends over 2 years, and includes Educational 

and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, Massage, Anatomy, Phy- 
siology and Hygiene, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, &. 


ee H 


























TO GIRLS SEEKING A USEFUL AND ATTRACTIVE CALLING, 
NSTEY COLLEGE FOR PHYSICAL TRAINING 
AND HYGIENE, ERDINGTON, WARWICKSHIRE, 
offers a tull professional training in the following subjects: Swedish Educa- 
tional and Medical Gymnastics, Aesthetic Dancing, Folk Dancing, Swimming, 
Games, Anatomy, Hygiene, &c. Good posts obtained after training. 
ARRINGTONS, CHISLEHURST, KENT. 
RESIDENT GIRLS’ SCHOOL, 
Head-Mistress, Miss A. H. DAVIES (Oxford Final Honours, English 
Language and Literature). 
For Illustrated Prospectus apply to the Head-Mistress. 
DGBASTON HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Limited, 
34 HAGLEY EOAD, BIRMINGHAM, 
Head-Mistrese—Miss G. TARLETON YOUNG, MLA, 
Preparation for the Universities; Annual Scholarships, 
DOMESTIC SCIENCE DEPARTMENT, 
BOARDING HOUSE adjoining the School. 
Prospectuses, &c., from the HEAD-MISTRESS or Mr, H, KEELING, A.C.A,, 
8 Colmore Row, Lirmingham, 


UEENWOOD, EASTBOURN E— 

Principals: Miss CHUDLEIGH and Miss JOHNS, M.A.Lond. (Girton 
College).—First-rate Modern Education. Premises specially built fora School, 
Large Playing-fields and Rink, Lacrosse, Hockey, Tennis, Cricket, &c, 
Summer Term began May 8th. Next vacancies in September. 


ENTRE MAWR, ABERGELE, NORTH WALES.— 
Boarding School for Girls. Beautifully situated in its own grounds of 

12 acres. Entire charge taken of children from abroad, Tennis, Lacrosse, 
Hockey, and Swimming. Principals: The Misses SALES, 














“JERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE, ST. HELIERS, JERSEY. 


—Splendid Buildings, Gymnasium, separate Cubicles, Hockey, Tennis, 


Sea-Bathing; beautiful climate; great advantages for acq rm French; 
Twelve Resident Mistresses; Teacher for Physical T ial Terms for 








" ‘raining; Spec 
Ministers’ Daughters.—F or Prospectus apply PRINCIPAL. 


ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE (Incorporated), 

TALGARTH ROAD, WEST KENSINGTON. Recognised by the Board 

of Education, Chairman, Sir William Mather; Treasurer, Mr. C, G. Monte- 

fore; Secretary, Mr. Arthur G. Symonds.—For Prospectuses and informa 
tion concerning Scholarships apply to the Principal, Miss E. LAWRENCE, 











UTDOOR LIFE.—FRUIT & FLOWER FARM, NEW- 

BURY.—GARDENING for GENTLEWOMEN, Practical, Theoretical, 

Gold Medallist, R.H.S, Exam.,1909, trained here.) Greenhouses. MARAICHER 

YSTEM, by Frenchman, © ntering, Bees, Fruit Preserving.— Principal; 
LILY HUGHES JONES, F.R.H.S, Ist Class Certificates, See Prospectus. 


Te em SS SS he a ee 


“ The Beasley Treatment.”” This Book, giving the experience of one who cured 
himself after forty years suffering, will be sent post free on application to the 
author—W. J. Ketley, “‘ Tarrangower,” Willesden Lane, Brondesbury, N.W, 


BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
EDBERGH SCHOOL.—Six Scholarships, value £80 to 


£25, and some House Exhibitions are offered for competition on June 
17th and 18th. Examination held simultaneously in London and Sedbergh. 
Apply to the HEAD-MASTER, Sedbergh, Yorks. 














ILL HILL SCHOOL, N.W.—Several ENTRANCE 

SCHOLARSHIPS will be awarded in competition at an Examination 

to be held in June next, if candidates of sufficient merit present themselves. 

The Governors have power to increase the Scholarships if they consider the 

circumstances of successful candidates render this necessary. Applications 
should be made to the BURSAR, 





a 


ROMSGROVE SCHOOL, WORCESTERSHIRE. 
Chairman of Trustees: VISCOUNT COBHAM, 

The Entrance Scholarship Examination will take place on June 24th and 

25th. Information and Prospectus from the Head-Master (R. G, ROUTH, 


M.A,), The School House, Bromegrove. 
H,=> CONWAY SCHOOL SHIP, 
e MOORED IN THE MERSEY, 


Designed primarily to give a sound GENERAL and TECHNICAL EDUCA. 
TION to Boys desirous of becoming OFFICERS in the MERCAN‘ILE 
MARINE SERVICE. The Course of Training on the “CONWAY” counts 
as one year’s sea service, and cadets can be passed direct into first-class lines, 

NOMINATIONS EACH TERM TO THE ROYAL NAVAL COLLEGE, 

DARTMOUTH, 
12 SUCCESSES IN 1912, 
Extensive Playing Fields on Shore, 
Fee, £25 per Term, 

For Prospectus apply to Commander H, W,. BROADBENT, R.D., R.N.R. 

H.M.S. Conway, Rock Ferry, Cheshire. . ‘ , 


HERBORNE SCHOOL.—An Examination for Entrance 

Scholarships, open to Boys under 15 on August Ist, will be held on 

July 15th and following days. Further information can be obtained from the 
Headmaster, School House, Sherborne, Dorset, 

YHERBORNE PREPARATORY SCHOOL. — For 

Sherborne School, Public Schools, and Navy. Premises recently 

extended. Junior Department for boys of 7 to9.—LITTLETON C. POWYS, 


M.A., Head-Master, 
NABTBOUSBH SE CoOLbLuyY Ga ss. 
President—THE DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE. Head-Master—Fev. F.S. 
ILLIAMS, M.A., late Assistant-Master at Rugby School. Special Army and 
Engineering Classes. Physical Drill compulsory for the whole School. (Cadet 
Corps. New buildings, racquets and fives-courts, swimming-bath, &c, Exhibi- 
tions for Sons of Officers and Clergy. Scholarships in March. 


rLKLEY GRAMMAR SCHOOL, YORKSHIRE. 


Healihily situated near the Moors, Leaning Gcholesehine to the Univers 
sities, Next Term will begin on THURSDAY, September 18th, 1913, 
Head-Master—C, W. ATKINSON, M.A, Cantab, i 


ONBRIDGE SCHOOL.—Scholarships Examination on 
the 10th, 11th, and 12th of June, 1918. Two Scholarships of £100 per 
annum, two of £30 per annum, one of £40 per annum, and not exceeding six 
Foundation Scholarships entitling to exemption from payment of the Tuition 
Fee, will be offered for competition, For particulars, apply to the HEAD- 
MASTER, School House, Tonbridge. 


B OOTHAM SCHOOL.—Head-Master: ARTHUR 
ROWNTREE, B.A. (Certificate of Distinction in the Theory, History 
and Practice of Education, Cantab.). Full particulars and — of the 


Prospectus may be obtained from the HEAD-MASTER, Bootham School, York , 


ILEY. LINKFIELD SCHOOL.—For boys of a Public 
School age requiring special attention to work or health. Preparation 

for Woolwich, Sandhurst, yal Navy Special Entry of Cadets, and the 
Universities.—Head-Master, HAROLD BROWN, B.A. Cantab. 











LEN ALMOND SCHOLARSHIPS, 1913.—The EX A MI- 
NATION will be held on July 9th and 10th. Several Open Scholar- 

ships (ranging from £60 to £20) and one or more Clerical Scholarships of £55 
(open only to sons of Scottish Episcopal Clergy). Age limit 15 on September 
80th, 1913.— For further information apply to THE WARDEN (Rev. Canon 
Hyslop), Trinity College, Glenalmond, Perth, 


ERKHAMSTED SCHOOL, HERTS. Head-Master, 

C. H. GREENE, M.A.—Preparation for Universities, Army and Navy, 
Scientific and Medical Life, Successful preparation for Senior School and for 
Navy. The School is organized in three Departments: Preparatory for boys 
under the age of 10}, Junior for boys 104 to 13,and Senior 13-19. Each Depart- 
ment has separate houses, teaching, life and games.—Apply HEAD-MAS'I ER, 


UNDLE SCHOOL.—AN EXAMINATION will be held 

in July 1913, beginning TUESDAY, JULY 8th, when nine or more 
SCHOLARSHIPS varying in value from £70 to £30 per annum will be awarded, 
—For further particulars apply to the HEAD.MASTER, The School, Oundle. 


PPINGHAM SCHOOL.—An Examination will be held 

on June 9, 10, and 11, 1913, for at least SEVEN OPEN SCHOLAR- 

SHIPS, viz.: Two or three of £85 per annum, and about four varying in 

amount from £60 to £30 perannum, Apply to the Head-Master, Rev. HARRY 
W. McKENZIE—before June 2, 

OCKLINGTON SCHOOL, E. YORKS.—Examination 

for FOUR FOUNDATION SCHOLARSHIPS (£30) held in June, 

Also for Exhibitions, reducing inclusive fees (£62) to £50 per annum, for which 

eference is given to sons of clergy and medical men.—Apply G. H, 
EETON, M.A., Head-Master. 


HELTENHAM COLLEGE SCHOLARSHIPS. — 
EXAMINATION, June 3rd, 4th and 5th, Atleast NINE ENTRANCE 
SCHOLARSHIPS, value £80 to £20, and some HOUSE EXHIBITIONS will 
be offered to Candidates who are not already in the College, whether Senior or 
Junior Department, including JAMES OF HEREFORD SCHOLARSHIP 
value £35 per annum, with preference for boys born, educated or residing in 
Herefordshire. Also open to all, THREE ARMY SCHOLARSHIPS, TWO 
OLD CHELTONIAN SCHOLARSHIPS, Some Nominations for SONS OF 
THE CLERGY, value £30 per annum, are open for next term, Apply to the 
BURSAR, The Collegs, Cheltenham. a 
OYAL NAVY.—Parents thinking of the Royal Navy as 
a profession for their sons can obtain (without charge) full particulars 
of the regulations for entry to the Royal Naval College, Osborne, the Pay- 
master and Medical Branches, on application. (Publication Department) 
Gieve, Matthews, and Seagrove, Ltd., 65 South Molton Street, London, W. 


OVER COLLEGE.—For information as regards Scholar- 
ship Examinations and Exhibitions reserved for Sons of Clergy and 
Officers application should be made to the Head-Master, the Rev. F. pz W. 
LUSHINGTON, M.A., School House, Dover College, or the Bursar, The 
College Close, Dover. esis pena 
FING WILLIAM'S COLLEGE, ISLE OF MAN.—An 
Examination for not more than 10 Scholarships, varying from £°0 to 
220, will be held on July 17th and 18th, Several nominations reducing School 
Fees to £45 will be offered to Candidates qualifying at the same Examination, 
—Full perticulars from the Secretary. 


ING’S SCHOOL, BRUTON, SOMERSET, 


Public School at moderate cost. Large addition to THead-Master’s hovse in 
course of construction will be opened in September, Scholarship Examination, 
July 8th.—D. E. NORTON, M.A., Head-Master. “ 

ALF-FEES.—Well-known Preparatory School, South 
England. Three VACANCIES in September, Offer open till June 
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YT. PETER’S SCHOOL, YORK. 


OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS—£50 to £15, and a few Exhibitions restricted to 
the Sons of the Clergy, will be competed for on July 15th (compulsory subjects) 
and July 16th (optional). Ages 12-15. Candidates are recommended to be 
well-grounded rather than specially coached in any partjcular subject. __ 
The Examination may be taken at the candidate’s own School, if supervision 
can be provided. — 
Full particulars and entry forms from S, M, TOYNE, M.A. (Oxon.), Head- 
master. 


yp aes SCHOOL, NANTWICH, CHESHIRE. 
OPENED 1900. 





A Public School on Modern Lines, with a Preparatory Department. 
Inclusive fee, 60 guineas. 
A SCHOLARSHIP is offered for Competition in July. 
Head-Master, H. LANG JONES, M.A. Oxon. 
Full prospectus on application. 


pan LEYS SCHOOL, CAMBRIDGE. 
SCHOLARSHIPS EXAMINATION IN JULY. 


Particulars from the BURSAR, 


ESTMINSTER SCHOOL.—An examination will be 

held on June 25th, 26th, and 27th to fill up not less than eleven King’s 

Scholarships and some exhibitions. For particulars apply by letter to the 
BURSAR, Little Dean's Yard, 8.W. 


UTTON VALENCE SCHOOL, KENT. Founded 1578. 

Old buildings entirely modernised; two new boarding-houses and com- 

lete School block recently added. Situation splendid, bracing, healthy. 

-rospectus of Rev. W. W. HOLDGATE, M.A,, Head-Master; or the Clerk, 
58 Palace Street, Westminster. 


ELLY COLLEGE, TAVISTOCK. Recognized by the 
Army Council. EXAMINATION for Foundatioxerships, Entrance 
#cholarships, and Bursarships will be held June 24th-26th.—Apply before 
June 10th to the HEAD-MASTER. 














LDENHAM SCHOOL, near ELSTREE, HERTS.— 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, 1913.—An Examination will be held 

at the School on June 5th and 6th, 1913, for Eleven or Twelve OPEN 
SCHOLARSHIPS, Seven JUNIOR PLATT of £50, and Four or Five (HOUSE) 
of £20, all tenable for three years, and open to boys under 15 on May Ist, 
Under certain conditions the Junior Platt and House 9s a. are tenable 
pee. Further particulars may be had from Rev. A, H. COOKE, M.A., 

ead-Master. 





CHOOL FOR EPILEPTIC BOYS.—OColthurst House, 

Warford, Alderley Edge; under the Management of the Committee of 

the David Lewis Colony. Home life, Medical care,and suitable education for 

boys subject to Epilepsy. Terms 30s. Weekly. Further particulars may be 
obtained from Dr, ALAN McDOUGALL, The Colony, Alderley Edge. 


GRICULTURAL COLLEGE, TAMWORTH.—Youths 
Trained on Farm of 1,000acres for Home or Colonies, Blacksmith’s work, 
Carpentry, Riding, and Shooting taught. Open-air life for delicate boys, 


TAMMERING PERMANENTLY CURED. 

—Adults and boys taken in residence or as daily pupils. Prospectus and 
testimonials post free from Mr. A. C, SCHNELLE, 119 Bedford Court Man- 
sions, London, W.C, Estab. 1905, 

















FOREIGN. 


ORR D’OEX, SWITZERLAND — 
(1) ENGLISH SCHOOL FOR BOYS. Head-Master: T. H. REEVE, 
M.A. Oxford, Prepares for English Public Schools. French strong subject. 
Bracing climate, Altitude 3,2 feet. (2) GIRLS’ SCHOOL under Miss 
REEVE, lateSecond Mistress of Leamington Municipal School, and Miss Hankin, 


HATEAU DE BEAUREGARD and LE VIGNER, 
Altitude, 1900 feet, near NEUCHATEL, 2 Swiss town, free from 
distractions, noted for the purity of its French. Rev. G. A. BIENEMANN, 
M.A., Oxon. (late M. Taylor’s & Sherborne), British Chaplain, and Mr. W. W. 
HUNT, M.A., Cantab., 11th Sen. Opt., receive private pupils for University and 
other Examinations, good Laboratories, and esp. for Modern Languages. 


IEPPE. — Rev. CHARLES MERK, M.A., Ph,D., 

BRITISH CHAPLAIN, formerly Master of Uppingham and Lecturer 

at Wren’s. Preparation for Army, Civil Service, University Examinations, 

Pupils placed with French families if desired, Holiday pupils received.— 
Address: BRITISH CHAPLAIN, Dieppe. 

of 


ENEVA.—Boarding School for DAUGHTERS 
Gentlemen. Charming house in its own grounds. Views of Mont 
Blane. Purest French always spoken; efficient professors. Pupils may study 
special subjects at University, Conservatoire or Art School. Terms £80 per 
annum.—Write, Box No. 627, The Spectator, 1 Wellington St., Strand, London, 
ARTY AMI.—Educational Home for a few Girls wishing 
to perfect their French and continue their studies in Music, Art, &c. 
Close to the Bois de Boulogne, Every modern comfort. Mademoiselle Barrier 
will be in London during the first week of July to interview parents.—Write, 
Martyami, 43 rue du Ranelagh, Paris. 
UNICH SCHOOL FOR BOYS.—Special facilities for 
modern languages without interruption of general education, Uni- 
versity and Army Examinations. Refin home in delightful city. New 
buildings, excellently equipped. Exceptional facilities for winter and summer 
sports.—Address, HEADMASTER, c/o Paton’s, 143, Cannon Street, London, 
ARIS.—Limited number of Girls of good family received. 
Specialization in Foreign Languages, Music, and Art. Visits to places 
of interest, museums, concerts, operas, &c., under chaperonage. Spacious 
een and grounds. Hot and cold baths, Special attention to health. Out- 
oor exercise, Swedish drill,tennis, riding, &c. Highest refs. Particulars on appli- 
cation to Miss Easton, Villé Leona, Boulevard Victor Hugo, Neuilly s/. Seine. 


ARIS.—Mlle. EXPULSON and Miss METHERELL 
receive a few girls for Languages, Music, and Art. feveral French ladies 
resident in the house for French classes, conversation, and chaperonage at 
Concerts and Galleries. Exceptional Musical Training. Only French spoken. 
Practical Cookery and Dressmaking. Fine house and grounds in healthiest 
art near the Bois, Badminton, riding, and tennis.—Apply, 46 Rue du Docteur 
3lanche, Paris. 
TRASSBURG.—BOARDING SCHOOL for GIRLS 
under the patronage of Princess Christian of Schleswig-Holstein; 
elementary and olveneed courses in modern languages, the latter by Univer- 
sity professors; modern methods; home comforts; first-rate music ; excellent 
references, English and German.—For further information apply to GABBITAS, 
THRING and CO., Educational Agents, 36 Sackville Street, Piccadilly, W. 




















—__.—__., 


SCHOLASTIO AGENCIES. 
>T CAT IO -2. 


Parents or Guardians desiring accurate information relative to ¢ 

HOICE OF SCHOOLS for Boys or Girls or TUTORS in England or abroad 
are invited to call bse or send Suey Grtatio’ pertiontans to 
essrs. GABBITAS, THRING and CO., 

closely in touch with the leading 





who for nearly 40 years have been 
educational establishments. 
Advice is given free of charge. 
36 Sackville Street, London, W. 
| paleattacnaaes in ENGLAND or ABROAD {fo 
Mt a J. PATON, having 
essrs. J. an A ‘ON, having an intimate know 
the BEST SCHOOLS and TUTORS in this country orp 
Continent, will be pleased to aid parents in their selection by 
sending (free of charge) » tuses and full iculars of 
reliable and Reshty-conemmminden establishments, hen writing 
_— state the age of pupil, the district preferred, and give some 
ea of the fees to be a q 
PATON’S LIST OF SCHOOLS AND TUTORS, 1912. 1,23 Py 
ret 5 MOTOR teeta aga, Ws Benes Soe 
+ aD 5 , ucationa: 2 nnon 
London, E.C, Telephone: 5053 Central. . 


BzFORE SELECTING A SCHOOL OR TUTOR 








Parents should consult 

Messrs. TRUMAN and KNIGHTLEY, who will be glad to supply 
(free of charge) prospectuses and reliable information concerning the 
best SCHOOLS, PRIVATE TUTORS, and EDUCATIONAL HOMES 
for Boys and Girls in England and on the Continent. As Educational 
Agents, Messrs. Truman and Knightley are, in a number of 
cases, personally acquainted with the Principals and responsible for the 
staffs of the schools recommended by them, and are thus able to supply 

information which parents would find difficult to obtain elsewhere. 
158 to 162 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. Telephone: 1135 City, 
OINT AGENCY FOR WOMEN TEACHERS, 
74 GOWER STREET, LONDON, W.C. 

Under the management of a Committee appointed by the Teachers’ Guild, 
College of Preceptors, Head-Mistresses’ Association, Association of Acsistant- 
Mistresses, and Welsh County Schools Association. 

The Agua has been established for the purpose of enabling Teachers to 
find work WITHOUT UNNECESSARY COST. All fees have therefore been 
calculated on the LOWEST BASIS to cover the working expenses, 

Hours for Interviews, 11 a.m. to 1 p.m, and 3 Lot pm. 
Saturdays, 11 a.m, to 1 p.m. and 2 to3 p.m, 

When possible special appointments should be arranged. 

Registrar—Miss ALICE M. FOUNTAIN. 





CHOOLS for BOYS and GIRLS in ENGLAND and 
ABROAD, — Prospectuses of the leading Schools and Tutors and 
every information suppli to Parents FREE OF CHARGE, 
Please state pupils’ ages, locality preferred, and apypgoximate 
school fees desired. — UNIVERSI SCHOLASTIC iGENcy, 
122 Regent Street, W. Established 1858. 


CHOOLS RECOMMENDED GRATIS to parents by 
University Men and old Schoolmasters, who only recommend Schools 
rsonally visited. Assistant Masters, Mistresses, Governesses and 
atrons Introduced. Messrs. Pocot (Cantab.), Browns (Oxon.), and 
Hespen, 217 PICCADILLY, W. Telephone: 1567 Grerrarp. 


| tay INVALIDS. — REGISTER of Residences of 

DOCTORS WHO RECEIVE RESIDENT-PATIENTS—Town, Country, 
Seaside—sent free of charge. The Register states terms, &c., and is illus 
trated.—_MEDICAL ASSOCIATION, Ltd., 22 Craven Street, Strand, W.C, 
Telegraphic Address: ‘“Triform, London.” Telephone No, 1854 (Gerrard). 


QTUDERTS CAREERS ASSOCIATION.—President, 
Miss Stephon, Newnham College, Cambridge. 

















Information on every 
branch of work, professional or voluntary, for Girls leaving Schooi or College. 
Advice on training a speciality.—Apply, ECRETARY, Central Bureau for the 
Employment of Women, 5 Princes Street, Cavendish Square, W. 


- SHIPPING AND PLEASURE TOURS. 


RIVATE SOCIAL TOURS.—Ladies and Gentlemen. 

June 2th: HOLLAND. July 4th: TYROL (magnificent Dolomite 
scenery). August Ist: RUSSIA (Caucasus, Crimea, Volga, Petersbure 

Moscow). August 15th: SWITZERLAND, (Accomp. by Mr. & Mrs. Werren). 

Three weeks, 16 gns. Miss BISHOP, * Haslemere,” A) imbledon Park Rd., 5. W. 
DR. HENRY 8. LUNN, LTD. * 

e 5s. — RUSSIA, FINLAND, AND SWEDEN, 
leaving weekly. ? 

of? 16s—SWISS TOURS. Short Sea Route. LUCERNE, 

C GRINDELWALD, CHAMONIX, ZERMATT, ITALIAN LAKES. 

PALACE HOTELS, HALF RATES, MONTANA and MURREN, June; 

THREE QUARTER RATES, July and September. 
Secretary, 5 Endsleigh Gardens, Loadon, N.W. 


UCERNE.—Tours, 7 days, £4 17s. 6d.; 14 days Lucerne- 
Lugano Tours, £8 8s. Venice Extensions, &c., &c. 
GEORGE LUNN’S TOURS, LTD., 23 Old Jewry, E.C. 




















~  ——s«sMH OTELS, HYDROS, &o 
ARTMOOR.—Boarding-in Private House, 800 feet above 


sea, close to moor, with shady garden in warm and sheltered position. 
Yennis lawn, stabling or motor, separate tables, private sitting-room if 
required. Terms absolutely inclusive. Apply, CANTAB, Middlecott, Lising- 
ton, 8. Devon. Tel. No. 8, Haytor Vale. 








TYPEWRITING, &c. 
YPEWRITING OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
General MS, 10d, 1,000 words. Carbon Copies 3d. 1,000 words, 
Dramatic Work. Daplicating. 
Accuracy and prompt return guaranteed. Highest testimonials. 
NORA DICKINSON, 257 Wanstead Park Road , Ilford, Essex. 





~ MISCELLANEOUS. 
IGH PRICES OFFERED FOR DISCARDED 


Jewellery or Trinkets.—Gold, Watches, Chains, Rings, Bracelets, Silver, 
Antiques, Old Sheffield Plate and Valuables, ~~ for cash by Frasers, the 
well-known and most reliable firm. Established 1833. Reference, Capital and 
Counties Bank. Strict privacy guaranteed. Fairest valuation assured. Utmost 
cash value or offer by return. No transaction too large, none too _small.— 
FRASERS (Ipswich) Ltd., Goldsmiths, Desk 43, Princes Street, Ipswich. 

LD ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOUGHT. 

Persons wishing to receive full value should apply to the actual 
manufacturers, Messrs. BROWNING, instead of to haw buyers. If 
forwarded by post, value per return, or offer made.—Chief Offices, 63 Oxford 
Btreet, London, Est, 100 years, 
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OURNALISTIC and SECRETARIAL TRAINING 
FORK LADIES.—Rapid systematic coaching. New Class for Journalism 
ow forming. Excellent introductions a or write, THE 
TRIANGLE SECRETARIAL OFFICES, 61 South Molton Street, W. 
AN PILEPSY.—TO MEDICAL ADVISERS and others. 
—A few Vacancies in a Modern House at Maghull, Lancashire, specially 
grected and equipped for the treatment of Gentlemen suffering from Epilepsy. 
Experienced Medical and Nursing treatment, Farming and Gardening, 
‘ , Lawn Tennis, Cricket, Bowls, &,—Apply W. GRISEWOOD, 
¢ Exchange Street East, Liverpool, 


Ree koncn and LIFE INTERESTS 





PURCHASED or LOANS pggetes thereon by ; 
EQUITABLE REVERSIONARY INTEREST SOCIETY, Limited, 
10 Lancaster Place, Strand, W.C. 
Established 1835. Capital (Paid up) £500,000. 


UBLIC HOUSE REFORM.—The People’s Refreshment 

House Association Limited, founded by the Bishop of Chester, manages 

U3 licensed Inns. Ask for Report, take £1 shares. Five per cent. paid 
regulariy since 1899.—P.R.H.A., Broadway Chambers, Westminster. 


es . . “se 
YSORE COFFEE (Gold Medal Paris Exhibition). 
Roasted daily. Delicious flavour and aroma. 
BERRY or PURE GROUND, 3 Ibs. 4s. 6d. CARRIAGE PAID. 
Free samples and testimonials on application. 
JEFFERSON HARRIS, Planter, 10 The Crescent, Tower Hill, E.C. 
THEENIC UNDERWEAR is made from purest 
materials, guaranteed Unshrinkable, and gives lasting wear. rite for 
free patterns and buy direct from the makers at first cost. Garments sent on 
approval.—Dept. 16, Atheenic Mills, Hawick, Scotland. 














ENNIS COURT BORDER NETS, good colour, especially 
prepared, with strong line attached to net at top and bottom; easy to 
erect or take away; will not rot, can be left out in all weathers; 25 yards by 
2 yards, 6s. 6d., by 3 yards, 7s. 6d., by 4 yards, 9s. 6d.; any size mace. 
Standards for same, 10 ft. high, 1s. each, Orders over 5s, carriage paid, List 
of Fancy Tents free.—H. J. GASSON, Net Works, Rye. 
ROTECT YOUR GARDENS from Frost and Birds. 
NETTING, good strong, stout, small mesh, will not rot—as supplied by 
me to the Royal Gardens—can be sent on approval. 100 yards by 1 yard, 4s., 
by 2 yards, 8s. Any length or width supplied. Orders over 5s. carriage paid. 
List and samples free. Commoner netting, 60 square yards for ls,—H. J 
GASSON, The Net Works, Rye. 
OCKROACHES cleared with Blattis, the Union Paste. 
Guaranteed by E. Howarth, F.Z.S. Recommended by Dr. H. Woodward, 
F.R.S., and Canon Kinton Jacques. Supphed to the Royal Household. 
Annibilates Beetles. Harmless to pets. Tins, 1s. 3d., 2s. 3d., 4s, 6d,— 
HOWARTH & FAIR, Sole Makers, 471 Crookesmoore Road, Sheffield. 


APPEALS. 


HE NATIONAL HOSPITAL FOR THE 
PARALYSED AND EPILEPTIC (Atnanr Memorut), 
QUEEN UARE, BLOOMSBURY, W.C. Patron: H.M. Tus Krvyo, 
READE of this journal willing to benefit a National Charity, but 
desiring to retain their normal income, or who are wishful to provide 
annuities for relatives or friends, are invited to write to the Secretary for 
particulars of the DONATIONS CARRYING LIFE ANNUITIES FUND. 
Donors are able by this scheme to aid the institution whilst receiving an 
undiminished life interest on their capital. 
To maintain the increasing work of this important hospital 
£11,000 is required annually, Subscriptions are needed. 
Treasurer: Tue Eart or Harrowsr. Secretary: Goprrer H. Hamritox. 


past. ORPHAN ASYLUM, WANSTEAD. 


Patron: HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 

The NEXT HALF-YEARLY ELECTION will be held on THURSDAY, 
May 29th, at the Cannon Street Hotel, when TWENTY INFANTS will be 
elected, viz., 10 BOYS and 10 GIRLS, 

The CHAIR will be taken at 11 o’clock precisely. 

Annual Subscriptions of HALF-A-GUINEA, or Life Subscriptions of FIVE 
GUINEAS, will entitle the Donors to give one vote to any child on the list. 
Commr. HARRY C, MARTIN, R.N., 

Secretary and Supt. 





Offces: 63 Ludgate Hill, F.C, 


per eer al CANCER RESEARCH FUND. 
DONATIONS and SUBSCRIPTIONS urgently REQUIRED, and should 


be sent to the HONORARY TREASURER, Examination Hall, Queen Square, 
Bloomsbury, London, W.C. 





—S —— — ——— —————— — ——!) ————————_——— 
bY] 
The “SPECTATOR. 
Scale of Charges for Advertisements. 
Ovursipe Pace (when available), Fourrzen Guineas, 
BUD coccscconoscncsesssossesvonensvens £12 12 0] NarrowColumn(ThirdofPage)2£4 4 0 
Half-Page (Column) ........... 6 6 0} Half Narrow Column ........... 220 
Quarter-Page (Half-Column) 3 3 0| Quarter Narrow Column ,,... 1 1 0 
Column, two-thirds width of page, £3 8 0 
Comrantzs, 
Outside Page ......c000--+--£16 16 0] Inside Page .,.,.........00 aati £1418 0 


Five Lines (45 Words) and underin broad column (half-width), 5s,; andls.a 
line for every additional line (containing on an average twelve words), 
Narrow column, one-third width of page, 8s. an inch, 

Broad column, half-width of page, 12s. an inch, 

Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of page, 163, an inch, 
Broad column following “ Publications of the Week,” 15s, an inch, 
Displayed Advertisements according to space, 

Terms: net, 
1 Wettrscton Street, Stranp, Lonpox, 





Terms of Subscription. 


PayaBLe is ADVANCE, 


Yearly. . Quarterly. 
Including postage to any part of the United 
ingdom .............. : ha seciahinsitneamaniiametnameed S 6.44898 Band FS 


Including postage to any of the British 
Colomes, America, France, Germany, 


China, Japan, &€, ..........00+ ns oe S 6... 8 Su. 8 8 
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THE PLAGUE OF GOUT. 


URIC 





ACID EXCESS—THE CAUSE. 





Gout is a veritable plague to its unfortunate victims. They 
never know when or how an attack may come. They simply 
know that once they have suffered from gout they aro liable 
to a recurrence of it at any moment, and so the condition of mind 
of the gouty is far from being a happy one. 

A slight fall in the temperature, a touch of dampness in the 
atmosphere, a trifling deviation from the ordinary daily fare, an 
extra glass of wine, over-exertion, a little additional worry—any 
one of these occurrences is quite sufficient in the case of the 
goutily disposed to cause either an over-formation of uric acid or 
to check the destruction and elimination of that normally formed. 
The natural result of this is that the uric acid is retained and 
accumulates in the body, and gouty suffering follows. 


VARIOUS GOUTY GUISES, 

Various names are given to the different forms of gout according 
to the localities chosen for deposit by uric acid. The symptoms 
of these vary greatly. Some of them are characterized by the 
most acute pain it is possible to imagine. Perhaps this is 
experienced in the highest degree in those forms of gout known 
as sciatica and neuritis, which terms are applied when the nerves 
of the thighs or arms are penetrated by the keenly pointed uratie 
crystals. One can imagine what the effect must be of these 
extremely sharp particles, forcing themselves through the most 
sensitive structures of the body. This is exactly what happens 
in cases of sciatica and neuritis. Almost equally hard to bear 
is the suffering caused by gouty rheumatism or lumbago, which 
are the results of uric acid permeating the muscles of the limbs 
generally, or those of the loins especially. 

Gouty eczema, kidney stone, and gravel are other gouty mani- 
festations produced by the deposition of uric acid, 


TRUE GOUT. 

Perhaps the most common of all forms of gout is that variety 
known as chalky, chronic, or rheumatic gout. It is the result of 
the uratic deposits filling up the crevices of joints gradually sur- 
rounding and binding it closely together as by gyves of steel until 
the slightest movement is attended by pain, and the joint becomes 
greatly swollen, inflamed, and stiff. Involving at first only one or 
more of the smaller joints, such as those of the fingers or toes, it 
gradually extends to the ankles and wrists, knees, and elbows 
until every joint in the body is more or less engaged. Strangely 
enough, in this distressing malady there are times when the 
patient is entirely free from pain, but the ever-present-stiffness 
and swelling never permit him to forget that he is the victim of 
the most relentless kind of gout. 


HOW TO OBTAIN RELIEF. 

Deliverance from gouty suffering demands expulsion of urie 
acid. This dangerous substance must be destroyed. There is a 
remedy that can be relied upon to accomplish this object and so 
relieve the gouty sufferer of his pain and restore him once more 
to a normal condition of sound health. That remedy is known all 
over the world as Bishop’s Varalettes, and is regarded by the 
medical profession and by the innumerable gouty subjects who 
have come to rely upon them as the most generally successful 
solvent and eliminant of uric acid it is possible to employ. 

3ishop’s Varalettes act by attacking uric acid directly. They 
effect a chemical combination with it and convert this dangerous 
insoluble poison into a harmless, soluble compound which in this 
form is swept clean out of the body. The pain gradually decreases, 
the inflammation and tenderness subside, the swellings begin to 
disappear, as the chalky concretions that cause them are dissolved 
and swept away, until finally, with persistence in the Varalette 
treatment, all traces of gout are banished from the system, 

Bishop’s Varalettes act also as a preventive; if taken on the 
first appearance of gouty symptoms they eliminate the acid 
already accumulated, forestall the retention of all excess later 
produced, and thus arrest development of the gouty habit. 

Bishop's Varalettes are free from all poisonous and injurious 
ingredients such as the iodides, salicylates, mercury, colchicum, 
potash, narcotics, or purgatives, and may be taken with complete 
confidence by sufferers of either sex. 


DIET DOUBTS DISPELLED. 

The question of diet is one that perplexes many a gouty subject, 
For the guidance of all who may be puzzled in this way the 
makers of Bishop's Varalettes issue a little booklet, one section of 
which contains a wholly authoritative outline guide to diet. In 
this section, all the gout-provoking foods and beverages are 
classified, so that the reader may see at a glance what he must 
always avoid, But side by side with these, equal, or even longer, 
lists of quite permissible dishes are given, which are known to be 
uric acid free, and therefore perfectly safe for the gouty subject. 
From these a varied, hearty, yet harmless, dict may easily be made 
up. This booklet also contains a fund of equally authoritative 
information on the treatment of gout, including accurate descrip- 
tions of the principal gouty disorders. A copy will be sent post 
free on application to Alfred Bishop, Ltd., Manufacturing 
Chemists (established 1857), 48 Spelman Street, London, N.E, 
Please ask for Booklet Y. 

Bishop’s Varalettes may be obtained from all chemists at 1s., 
2s., and 5s., or direct from the sole makers as above, 
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THE 


Union Trust Company 


LIMITED (OF CANADA). 











Capital - - -  -$1,000,000.00 
Reserve Fund - = 850,000.00 
Guaranteed Investments $7,074,832.00 
Estates and Agencies’ - $5,090,517.98 
























TORONTO: Temple Building. 
WINNIPEG: Union Trust Company Building, Main St. 
LONDON : 75 Lombard Street, E.C. 














Officials in Canada. 








Chairman of the Board: 
CHARLES MAGEE, Ottawa. 










President : 
H. H. BECK, Toronto. 


Vice-Presidents : 
Hon. ELLIOTT G. STEVENSON, Toronto, 
President Independent Order of Foresters. 


E. E. A. DU VERNET, K.C., 
Director The Union Bank of Canada. 




















London Committee. 


CHARLES H. HOARE (Chairman). 
Major F. C. BRINTON, p.s.o.,.m.v.o. T. WILLES CHITTY. 
THE LORD HINDLIP. ARNOLD R. RATHBONE. 





















London Bankers: Messrs. HOARE, 37 Fleet Street, E.C. 


Representatives in Scotland: 


Messrs. MARWICK, MITCHELL, PEAT & Co., 
41 St. Vincent Place, Glasgow. 
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THE 


Union Trust Company 


LIMITED (OF CANADA). 


ANNUAL MEETING OF SHAREHOLDERS. 





The Annual General Meeting of the Shareholders of The Union Trust Company, Limited, was held at the Offices, 
Bay Street, Toronto, on Thursday the 6th day of February, 1913. The Chair was taken by the Chairman of the 
Board, Mr. Charles Magee, and-the General Manager, Mr. J. M. McWhinney, acted as Secretary. The Annual 
Report was read, from which the following extracts are taken :— 


The net profits for the year, after payment of Interest on Guaranteed Investments 
and expenses of every kind, amounted to Ba ois - ‘a “ $206,401.23 
Brought forward from the preceding year es , : : ove 32,541.50 
$238,942.73 


Out of this sum have been paid four quarterly Dividends, at the rate of 10 per cent. 

per annum .., on eee os sie eee oes _— ose « $100,000.00 
Added to the Reserve Fun ee coe evs oe ee oe . 100,000.00 
Carried Forward... oe ; ' oes oe os ’ . 38,942.73 


$238,942.73 


A daily audit of the Company’s Accounts has been maintained throughout the year, and the Company's Securities 
have been inspected from time to time by the Inspection Committee appointed by the Shareholders, 

In moving the adoption of the Report, Mr. DuVernet, K.C., Vice-President, pointed out that the Reserve Fund, 
together with the balance at the credit of the Profit and Loss Account, amounted to almost 89 per cent. of the paid-up 
Capital, and that the profits of the Company for the past five years were :— 

1908 ee ose $126,245 

1909 oe eee $167,044 

1910 - . $194,477 

1911 . eee $200,764 

1912 eve $206,401 
showing a steady yearly increase. 

He remarked also that the Winnipeg Office building, which at the time of the last Annual Meeting was in course 
of erection, was about completed, and that the Winnipeg branch took possession of the ground floor of the building 
on the last day of the year, adding that from its central position and well-appointed Offices, it would undoubtedly 
be a credit to the Company, and to the City of Winnipeg. 


The Company accepts funds of from £5 upwards for Guaranteed Investment, at the following rates 
of interest :— 
For a period of from 2 to 5 years . per annum, 
At 6 months’ notice of withdrawal 
» 7? days’ se 


In addition to the guarantee of the Company, Bonds and Mortgages showing a constant margin of at least 
10 per cent. in favour of the Investor, are held by the Company’s Bankers, and specifically charged against 
Guaranteed Deposit. A Certificate to this effect is furnished monthly by the Company’s Auditors. 

The Company also recommends Securities and invests moneys for clients in Canadian Bonds and Mortgages, 
undertakes the purchase and sale of Estates in Canada, and acts as ‘Trustees for Bond and Debenture Holders. 


The fullest particulars will be sent on application to B. Noakes, Sub-Manager, 75 Lombard Street, Londen, E.C. 
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Watérman’s 
Ideal ) 
FountarrPen 


EFFICIENCY. Commences 


writing at 
once, no shaking required. Patent Spoon- 
feed ensures steady, sufficient, and controlled 
flow of ink from barrel to pen-point. 
Iridium-tipped gold nibs to suit all hands— 
choice as varied as that offered by steel 
pen manufacturers. 


SIMPLICITY. °*' *v: 


parts in 
Waterman’s Ideal — Barrel, Spoon-feed, 
Point section, Nib and Cap. Each part 
simple, efficient and essential: together 
forming a simple, efficient and essential 
Fountain Pen. 








Four styles—Regular, Safety, Pump-filling, and 
Self-filling, with numerous designs ineach. In 
Silver and Gold for Presentation. Of Stationers 
and Jewellers everywhere. Booklet free from 
L. & C. HarptmuTH, Ltd., Koh.i-noor House, 
Kingsway, London. (New York: 173 Broadway.) 











PLAYER'S 
Navy Mixture 


Out of the sweetest and ripest leaves of the 
tobacco plant “pipe perfect” Player's Navy 
Mixture is made, 


Player's Navy Mixture is everything that a 
tobacco can be. 


It is cool and even burning, with a bouquet 
as distinct and delicate as that of some rare 
vintage wine. 


Then fill your pipe with this best of Mixtures and 
know all the joy that a perfect tobacco can bring. 


IN THREE STRENGTHS: 
Mild 5° Medium 5° 2 
White Label 43°2 
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JACOBEAN’ FURNITURE MADE IN 
ENGLISH OAK AND BEAUTIFULLY 
FINISHED IN OLD TONES. 


“REPLICAS OF OLD ENGLISH FURNITURE” 
Just published by Story & Triggs, may be had 
free on application. 


STORY & TRIGGS, LTD., 
152-156 Qn. Victoria St., London, E.C. 
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THE name of Heal on Bedding is 


significant of comfort, luxury, 
and, by reason of its long service— 
economy. Our ‘‘ Beds and Bedding” 
Booklet will be sent free on request 


of this Journal. 


SON cankew 
2 oe : 


to all readers 








THE NATIONAL SERVICE LEAGUE 


(A Strictly Non-Party Organization), 
FIELD-MARSHAL EARL ROBERTS, V.C., K.G. 

OBJECTS OF THE LEAGUE.—To e the and safety 
of the Country and the Empire, and improve the moral and 
physical condition of the people by bringing about the 
adoption of Universal Military Training for Home Defence. 

TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 

LIFE PAYMENTS, 


£2 8. | 
«. 25 0 O | Members ove one 
ANNUAL PAYMENTS. 
Hon. Vice-Presidents 5 0 O | Associates, with Literature 
Members ree Se and Journal eee FC 
The Subscription of Ladies and Members of the Territorial Force is at half- 
rates, except in the case of subscriptions of Associates. 
BRANCHES IN EVERY PART OF THE UNITED KINGDOM. 


President - 





204 
Hon. Vice-Presifients w 1 @ 





Colonel W. J. 8. BIRD, Secretary. 
Offices: 72 VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, 8.W. 


Subscriptions only received by GorpON anp Gorcu, Melbourne, 
Sydney, Brisbane, Perth, West Australia; Pricror anp ComPANTY, 
Dunedin; Simpson anp Witurams, Christchurch; H. Batuums 
AND Company, Wellington, N.Z.; B. Srrecxuey, Auckland; and 
C. W. Riasy, Adelaide, 
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AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC LIGHTING PLANT 
For Country Houses.. 








SeLF-STARTING. SELF-RECULATING. SELF-STOPPING. | 


T is now unnecessary for the owners of country 
l houses or isolated buildings to have the trouble 
of their own electric light installations, 


DMUNDSONS 


Will install in your own house an automatic electric light 
plant which actually works itself, and requires no attention 
whatever beyond the occasional lubrication and providing of 
fuel for the engine. An unskilled servant can do the neces- 
ary work without any knowledge of electricity or mechanics 
whatever. 

The batteries provide a constant supply of current. When 
you have used a certain amount of current this new engine 
automatically starts working to recharge the batteries. When 
they are fully charged the engine stops, starting again only 
when the pressure in the batteries drops below a certain point, 

A steady light is maintained whilst the engine is running. 


tion, Ltd. 





ADVICE AND ESTIMATES 


’ ee 
Edmundson’s Electricity Corpora 
BROAD SANCTUARY CHAMBERS, WESTMINSTER, LONDON. 
Telephones: 2311 Victoria (3 limes). 

Irish Branch : 
82 YORK ST., ST. STEPHEN’S 
GREEN, DUBLIN. 


Telegrams: “Edmundsens, London.” 
Scottish Branch : 
ELECTRICITY WORKS, 
INVERNESS, 
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ANTIQUES. DECORATIONS. REPRODUCTIONS. 














ih) ee, 


5 B=; 
' Vale ALLO 7 
We invite inspection of our interesting stocks of Old 
World Furniture of the XVI, XVII & XVIII centuries. 
OUR NEW 84-rage “H"™ ILLUSTRATED CATA- 
LOGUE, POST FREE UPON APPLICATION, 
. 73-85 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 
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THE SOHO GALLERIES. 
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THE 


BURBERRY 


Made in distinctive materials, woven and 
proofed by Burberrys, affords efficent 
security against rain, without lessening 
textural ventilation, and is also a perfect 
safeguard against dust, cold, or wind. 


THE BURBERRY is airylight, and con- 
sequently a great boon in summer—not 
fatiguing or overheating even on the mildest 
y, but maintains just an equable and 
healthful temperature under all conditions. 










Iilustrated When buying 
Catalogue a Burberry 
& Patterns see that— 

of Burberry The label says 
Materials *‘ Burberry '— 
Post Free The bill says 


‘Burberry.’ 
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The Motor Burberry 
Has a double-buttoning front and wind-guard 
cuffs. Its weight and warmth are regulated 
by detachable linings, which can be of wool, 
camel-fleece, or leather. 

Haymarket, 


BURBERRYS tonbox; 

















8 & 10 Boulevard Malesherbes, PARIS ; and Provincial Agents. 
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CAMBRIDGE 
MANUALS 


General Editors 


P. GILES, Litt.D., and 
C. SEWARD, M.A., F.R.S. 


Price 1s net 


bound in cloth; in lambskin 2s 6d net 


A. 


TEN NEW VOLUMES 


61. Bees and Wasps. By 0. H. LATTER, M.A, 

62. Submerged Forests. By CLEMENT 
REID, F.B.S. 

63. Wireless Telegraphy. By Prof. C. L. 
FORTESCUE, M.A. 

64. The Wanderings of Animals. By 
HANS GADOW, M.A., F.B.S. 

65. Beyond the Atom. By JOHN COX, M.A. 

66. Mysticism in English Literature- 
By Miss C, F. E. SPURGEON. 

67. The Theory of Money. By D. A. 
BARKER. 

68. English Monasteries. By A. 
THOMPSON, M.A. 

69. Plato: Moral and Political Ideals. 
By Mrs. A. M. ADAM. 

70. Copartnership in Industry. By 
Cc. R. FAY, M.A. 


When ordering it is sufficient to denote by its number the 
volume required. A prospectus giving a complete list of 
volumes now published and a list of volumes in preparation 
wil be sent post free on application. 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS 
Fetter Lane, London 














H A T Cc H A R D Ss, Booksellers. 
A FAMOUS SHOP 
Established 1783, 
THE RESORT OF THE FASHIONABLE 
WORLD FOR A HUNDRED YEARS 


187 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W. 








Messrs. SOTHERAN’S WEST-END HOUSE 


IS NOW IN ENLARGED PREMISES AT 


43 PICCADILLY, W. 
(Opposite PRINCE’S HALL.) 
BOOKS, ENGRAVINGS AND AUTOGRAPHS 
on View; Valued for Probate; Bought for Cash, 


Telephone: Mayfair 3601. Telegraphic Address: Bookmen, London. 





OOKS,—Burke’s Peerage, 1910, 15s,; Fairbairn’s Book of 

Cresta, last edition, 2 vols., ned 3 Dulac’ sO Khayyam, 21s.; Hamer- 
ton, Etching and Etchers, 1876, £2 10s.; J. M. Synge’s Works, 4 vols,, 19}0, 
£2 15s.; Wilsons Tales "of the Taschen 3 vols., 21s.; Smith’s Old Yor 
shire, 9 vols., 2210s.; Wyther's Shepheard’ 3 Hunting, 1615, rare, £5 5s, ; Punch, 
vols. 1 to 100 in 25 vols., balf-morocco, £8 8s.; Alpine Journal, vols. 1 to 16 Sangh 
Index, 17 vols., calf ilt, 220; Lydekker’ ‘aa nimal Portraiture, £3 15s. 

also for Catalogue. Ihave always 100,000 Bargains on hand, If you want a book 
and have fail find it elsewhere, try me. I am also the largest Buyerin ‘the 
Provinces. —BAKER’ SGREAT BOOKSHOP, John BrightSt., BIRMINGHAM. 


OOKS WANTED.—Libraries Purchased. Collections 
Purchased, Single Volumes purchased for immediate cash. Specially 
wanted : ——~ illustrated by Alken, Rowlandson, Cruickshank, Leech, 
Beardsley, Kate Greenaway, Caldecott, &. Books in monthly 1s, parts by 
Dickens, meg Lever, &. Books by G. Moore, A. Symons, Gissing, 
Dowson, Wilde, Shaw, Pater, &c.—HECTOR’S Great Bookshop, Birmingham, 














JOHN LONGS 
POPULAR NOVELS 


Messrs. JOHN LONG have just published 
the following important 6s, Novels ;— 


1. CROSS ROADS syp. ui. Dennis 
2. THE VISION OF THE YEARS 


By CURTIS YORKE 


THE LITTLE MAISTER 
6s. (Just Out) By R. H. FORSTER 


Of the living writers of historical fiction Mr. R. H. Forster 
occupies a position of “splendid isolation.” In his latest novel 
he gives us a fine romance of Northumbria. 


A SOUTH AFRICAN HEIRESS 


6s. (Just Out) By Mrs, T. M. WAKEFORD 


The characters, the scenes, and the viewpoint are wholly 
Colonial, and the Colonial life reproduced we instinctively feel to 
be true. The tone is bright and the story is never lacking in 
colour and variety. 


UNQUENCHED FIRE 
6s. (Just Out) By ALICE GERSTENBERG 


Irish INDEPENDENT.—“There are few works of fiction pub- 
lished nowadays to which the term great can honestly be applied. 
‘Unquenched Fire’ is one of the great novels, one of the very 
few which contain the germ of immortality.” 


A PAGE IN A MAN’S HISTORY 
6s. (Just Out) By PENELOPE FORD 


Mornine Post.—* Well and concisely written. The theme is 
not altogether new, but the treatment of it is uncommon. We 
follow the heroine’s career, first as a silly girl who chooses to dress 
as a boy in Australia, then as a successful Society beauty, lastly 
as a famous danseuse on the Paris stage, with real curiosity and 
sympathy.” 

















MEANS TO AN END 
Gs. (2nd Edn.) By D’ARCY MARTIN, 
Author of “ Cupid’s Time Sheet.” 
This novel is a fine study of character, in which a wealthy man 
loses his heart toan Academy picture. He forthwith hunts up 
the original, whom he finds even more ravishing in her garment 
of the flesh. 





IMPORTANT. 


Messrs. JOHN LONG have just published the 
following New Work from the pen of Mr. 
Vv. C. SCOTT O'CONNOR. 


TRAVELS IN THE PYREENES: 


including Andorra and the Coast from 
Barcelona to Carcassonne. 


By V. C. SCOTT O’CONNOR, 
Author of “The Silken East,” “Mandalay,” etc. 








With 4 Illustrations in colour, 158 other Illustrations, and 
a Map. Demy 8vo. Brice 10s. 6d. net, (Prospectus with Coloured 
Plate post free). 


JOHN LONG, Ltd., 12, 13, 14, Norris Street, Haymarket, 
LONDON 





TO-DAY: ;. your baby is not thriving use the “ Allenburys” 

Foods. They develop firm flesh and bone and promote robust health 

and vigour, No digestive disturbance need be feared from the use 
of these pure foods. 


MILK FOOD No.2. MALTED FOOD No.8 
From 6 months upwards, 


MILK FOOD No. 1. 
From birth to 3 moaths, From 3 to 6 months, 


33 
The “ Allenburys” Foods 
Pamphiet “infant Feeding and Management” sent Free. 
ALLEN & HANBURYS Ltd.. Lombard St., LONDON. 


NOTICE. The INDEX to ‘the SPECTATOR is pubiiehed half-yearly, iro % 


January to June, and from Jul December, on the third Satu day in Jan 
and be Cloth’ Cases for the des yearly Veume s may be obtained thi nay ang 
i i Newsagent or from the Office at Is, 6d, each By post, 1s, Od, 
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ABLES NEW BOOKS 





CONST 


THE LIFE OF 
JOHN BRIGHT 


by G. M. TREVELYAN 


Author of “Garibaldi’s Defence 
of the Roman Empire,” etc. 
(15s. net). Illustrated. 


“ task was wisely placed in the 
oo expels hands of Mr. G. M. 
Trevelyan. ... His full, thorough, 
end exact study of the history of these 
times. . » » It ts not too much to say 
that there is no book, not even Lord 
Morley’s great ‘Life of Gladstone,’ 
which is so accurate and so trustworthy. 

.« The book is one of permanent 
eorth, and written in the spirit of 
true veneration,”—THE BRITISH 
WEEKLY. 


EDITION (6s. net) 


SIR 
WM. BUTLER 


AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY 
With Frontispiece and Map. 


 High-minded, adventurous, brave, 
full of hwman sympathy, resourceful, 
and cool in action, and with plenty of 
opportunity for his good qualities to 
find scope, Butler's life is well worth 
study for its richness of adventure, his 
essential loveableness.”’"—THE TIMES, 





| NEW & CHEAPER | 


OTHER DAYS 


By A. G. BRADLEY 


Author of “Canada in the 
XXth Century,” “The Gate- 
way of Scotland.” 


Being Recollections of Rural 
England and Old Virginia, 
(8s. Gd. net) 


“The work is valuable, as well as 
Mr. Bradley's book 
«+ no public school- 
them.” — THE 


entertaining. . «>» 
is full of stories . 
man should miss 
TIMES, 











THE NATION 
AND 
THE EMPIRE; 


Being a Collection of Speeches 
and Addresses, with an Intro- 
duction by the Rt. Hon. the 
VISCOUNT MILNER, 
G.C.B. (10s. 6d. net) 


“ A statement in the clearest possible 
form of what is ultimately the basis for 
British Imperialism. Full of straight 
courageous speech, the fruit of mature 
consideration, knowledge, calmness, 
ead conviction.”—From the Leader 
Column of THE TIMES, together 
with a review extending to three and 
a half columns in the same issue, 


PANAMA 


The Creation—Destruction 
and Resurrection 


By 
P. BUNAU-VARILLA 
Part Signatory of the Hay- 
Varilla Treaty for the Republic 
of Panama, 
(12s. 6d. net) 


Profusely Ilus. 


“Few if any other man could com- 
pete with M. Phillippe Bunau-Varilla’s 
qualifications for writing this history.” 
—THE WESTMINSTER GAZETTE. 





THE 
STANE STREET 


HILAIRE BELLOC 


Uniform with “ The Old Road,” 
(7s. 6d. net). With Illustra- 
tions by William Hyde. 


“ There is probably no more interest- 
ing road in Britain than the Stane 
Street, and certainly none about which 
@ more illuminating book could be 
written, ... Mr. Belloc discusses so 
clearly and ably in a bock which is 
certainly one of the most lucid pieces of 
exposition we have seen. If its subject 
ts very well adapted to make a book, 
nobody but Mr. Belloc could have made 
it quite so good a book as this,”—THB 
MORNING POST, 











NEW & CHEAPER 
EDITION (4/6 net) 


ESSAYS AND 
CRITICISMS 


THE MILITARY 
CORRESPONDENT OF 


“THE TIMES” 
“A boon for all ah 
trend of defence organization in the 
British Empire who study the 
stratfegical pi » day. 
tmraluable addition to our military 
literature, and one which should be 
read and studied by all.” 
—MURNING POST. 


« 








0 follow the | 


THE FALL 
OF THE DUTCH 
REPUBLIC 


By 
H. W. VAN LOON 


Profusely Illustrated from 
Dutch Prints. (12s. 6d. net) 


This authoritative and highly 
book takes up the 
story of the Dutch Republic 
at the point where Motley 
left it. 


readable 





SEX 
ANTAGONISM 


By 
WALTER HEAPE, 
M.A., F.R.S. (7/6 net) 


“Feminism is so insistent, so wni- 
versal, and in a sense so menacing a 
phenomenon of modern life that Mr, 
Walter Heape’s detached and scientific 
study of its significance, with its sug- 
gestive comparisons between primitive 
conditions and those prevailing in our 
super-civilization, has a wide interest 
end an extreme value.”—THE DAILY 
EXPRESS, 


CONSPIRACY IN INDIA 
READ 


SIRI RAM (i+) 


A Transcript from Life, 1907- 
1910. (6s.) 2nd Impression 


“ Whoever the anonymous author of 
*Siri Ram’ may be, there can be no 
question that he is singularly well 
equipped for the dificult task which 
he has essayed in this powerful and 
engrossing study of the psychology of 
Indian unrest... . The result isa 
book of engrossing interest,”—THE 
SPECTATOR, 


TSCHUDI : 


THE HARPSICHORD MAKER 


By 
WILLIAM DALE, 
F.S.A, 
Illustrated. (7s. 6d. net) 


“Those who are interested in the 
harpsichord will find much entertain- 
ing matter in Mr. Dais’s pages,”— 
COUNTRY LIFE, 


ISLE OF 
THORNS 


By 
SHIELA KAYE-SMITH 
(6s.) 
Author of “The Tramping 
Methodist.” 
** No one should miss this book.”— 
PALL MALL GAZETTE, 


** Isle of Thorns’ is amazinyly good, 
The book you have been looking for.” 
—PUNCH, 











MICHELANGELO 


Edited by 
R. W. CARDEN 


A Record of his Life as told in 
his Papers and Letters. Ilus- 


trated. (10s, 6d. net) 


lone his work 


'—THE BOOK 


“Mr. Carden has 
with admirable sil. 
SELLER, 

“Mr.Carden is to be congratulated on 
the essful accomplishment of a 
wery tteresting tak... @ jJascinat 
ing and most readable rolume.”"—THE 
ABERDEEN FREE PRLSS., 


suc 


A CITY OF THE 
PLAIN 


By 
CARADOC 
(6s.) 


Author of “ Geoffrey Sanclair.” 


HORACE 


“... Mr. Caradoc has written a book 
that is to be read with care and profit 
and re-read again and again with 
pleasure.”"—THE DAILY EXPRESS, 





A FRIENDLY 
GERMANY 
WHY NOT? 


By LADY PHILLIPS 
2nd Impression (2s. 6d. net) 


“ Courageous, honest, and brilliant,”’ 


—THE DAILY NEWS, 
“Must command almost general 
agreement.” — THE DAILY EX- 


PRESS. 


“ Her little book is admirabd'y well 


informed as to detail, comprehensive 
tm vision, and argued out with logic 
and dausibi THE YOKK- 


lity.” = 
SHIRE DAILY OBSERVER, 


THE HEART OF 
THE HILLS 


By 
JOHN FOX, JR, 


Author of “The Little Shep- 
herd of Kingdom Come.” (6s.) 


* It is a fine novel—one to buy and te 


keep.”’"—T.P.’s WEEKLY, 





London: 





10 Orange Sireet, W.C. 
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WERNER LAURIE’S NEW BOOKS. 





THE LOG OF A 


ROLLING STONE 


By HENRY ARTHUR BROOME. 


Illustrated from Water-Colour Drawings by the Author. 


Demy 8vo, cloth gilt. 


12s. 6d. net. 


A free and oasy 
been in his time a 


rollicking account of a man who has knocked about all over the world. Mr. Broome has 
Chief Constable, Resident Magistrate, Explorer, Policeman, Seaman, Press Writer, 


Quarry Master, Sculptor, Railway Man, Stores Clerk, Sheep Breeder, Whaler, Transport Rider, etc., etc. 





Goldwin Smith's Correspondence 


Collected by his Literary Executor, ARNOLD HAULTAIN. 


This important and standard volume will prove valuable not only to the general reader, but to the 
scholar and politician, Demy 8vo, Lilustrated, 560 pages, 18s. net. 





INLAND GOLF 





By EDWARD RAY (Open Champion). 
Price 5s. net. Very fully Illustrated. 





FROM WHEEL 
By FRANK 
Grown 8vo. 6s. 


AND LOOK-OUT 


T. BULLEN. 


(Second large Edition before publication.) 


The Author of the ‘‘ Cruise of the Cachalot” gives us in this volume a stirring collection of fine and 


breezy sea yarns told in his inimitable manner, 








WERNER LAURIE, LTD., CLIFFORD’S INN, LONDON. 





OPEN ALL 


THE YEAR. 





THE FIRST NATURE CURE IN ENGLAND. 
Broadiands, Medstead, Hants. 


Altitude 500 feet. 


Pure bracing air and beautiful country. 


AN IDEAL HOLIDAY, with or without Treatment. 


Clay Packs. 
Massage. 
Barefoot Walking. 


Sun Baths. 

Air Baths. 

Water Baths, 

Vapour Baths. 

Scawced Baths. Non-Ficsh Dict, 
Games. 


Sieeping in Air Chalet. 


Deep Breathing. 
Remedial Exercises. 
Rational Physical Culture, 
Educative Heaith Methods. 
Health Lectures. 

Music. 


N.B.—Chéalets heated night and day in Winter without charge. 


For Illustrated Prospectus and Results of Treatment, apply MANAGER. 





DINNEFORD’S 
MAGNESIA. 


A pure Solution. 

For Acidity of the Stomach, 
For Heartburn and Headache. 
For Gout and Indigestion. 


Safest and most Effective Aperient 
for Regular Use. 





MEDOC, 
VIN ORDINAIRE. 


Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 
light Dinner Wine. The quality 
of this wine will be found equal to 
wine usually sold at much higher 
prices, 


ST. ESTEPHE. 


Superior DINNER WINE, old in 
bottle. On comparison it will be 
found ve superior to wine 
usually sold at higher prices, 
The appreciation this wine meets 
with from the constantly increas- 
ing number of customers it pro- 
cures us in London and the 
Provinces gives us additional con- 
fidence in submitting it to those 
who like pure Bordeaux wine. 
8 Dozen Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriage 
Paid to any Railway Station, including Cases and Bots, 
drial Orders of 1 Dozen Bots, Delivered Carriage Paid, 
All who know these wines tell us there is no 
Claret sold in Great Britain to equal them in value, 


JAMES SMITH & COMPANY, 


WINE AND SPIRIT MERCHANTS, LIMITED, 
LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street. 
MANCHESTER: 26 Market Street. 


Per Dosen. 
Bots. 4-Bots. 


14/6 8/3 


17/6 9/9 








Applications for Copies of the SPECTATOR 
and Communications upon matters of business 
should nor be addressed to the Epiror, but 


to the Puruisuer, 1 Wellington St., Strand. 











FAZENDA 


PURE COFFEE 





NOW READY FOR JUNE. Price is. net. 


THE EXPOSITOR 


EDITED BY THE 
Rev. SirW. ROBERTSON NICOLL, M.A., LL.D. 
CONTENTS, 
By the Rev. Prof. WILLIAM A. CURTIS, 
8.D., Litt.D., Aberdcen. 
“RAISE THE STONE: CLEAVE THE WOOD.” 
Rev. Principal JOHN SKINNER, M.A; 


THE DIVINE NAMES TN GheE 
o 5 SS IN GENESIS: - 
SIONS OF THE SEPTUAGINT. — 
H. C. HOSKIER, NEW JERSEY. 
THE NEW CODEX “W.” 
By the Rev. W. MONTGOMERY, B.D.,, 
SOME TEXTUAL CONJECTORE 
} TEXTUAL CONJECTURES IN ; 
ABLE MATERIAL. bemenie 
By tho Rev. Prof. NEWPORT J. D. WHITE, 
D.D., Dublin. 
LOVE THAT COVERS SINS. 
Rev. Prof. VERNON BARTLETT, D.D,, 


Oxford. 
TWO NEW TESTAMENT PROBLEMS. 
The Rev. Prof. G. BUCHANAN GRAY, 


D.D., Oxford. 
THE FORMS OF HEBREW POETRY. 


PARALLELISM: A RE-STATEMENT, 





Title, Indexes, and Contents for Volume V. 


Hopper & Stoven TON, Publishers, London, E.C. 





NINETEENTH CENTURY 


Peace orn Crvit War? 
By Sir Henry Blake, G.C. 
PROPORTIONAL Ruraneewearees aND | nm 
FROM THE CAUCUS. 
By the Right Hon. Earl G 
G.C.B., G.C.M.G., G.C.V.0. 
Tue CHANGING oF THE BALANcE OF Power, 
By J. Elli 
Ten Montas’ Captivity arrer i ae 
Cawnrore: A Survivor's Narrative. 
Bennett, 


By Mrs. 
Tue Moruer anv Soctat Rerorm (concluded). 
By Anna i 
Tur Prostem or Poverty. By J. 2: R, arr 
Aw Iratiay Boox or ErtQuetre in SHAKESPEARE’s 
aY. By Sir Edward Sullivan, Bart, 
Tue Biste anp THE MARVELLOvS. 
By the Rev. J. A. Beaumont, 
Soper Br Actor Partiament. By Edith Sellers, 
Tue Batiet._ By Prince Serge Wolkonsky, 
A Rarniess Wueart. 
By William Macdonald, D.Sc. (Union Depart. 
ment of Agriculture, South Africa), 
THe ALIENATION AND DESTRUCTION OF CHURCH 
Pate. 
By Harrison Evans and Arthur F, G. Leveson- 
Gower, 
Tue Hesrew Key To tHe Grerx Mrraotoer. 
By Raymont Knight, 
Empress FREDERICK IN THE Liout oF Trutu, 
By Professor G. A. Leinhaas (with a preface by 
Dr. 8. Stein), 
LIBERALISM AND Natronar. Mirrrarr Service. 
By Captain Archibald J. Campbell, 
Tue Tereiroriart Force Fiasco. 
By His Grace the Duke of Bedford, K.G, 
London: Srottiswoopr & Co., Lrp, 
5 New Street Square. 


HAVE YOUR OWN 
BOOK-PLATE. 


Practically every possessor of books woul 
wish to have his ownership permanently 
noted in every volume by means of a book- 
plate, and that such plate should have a 
personal interest as displaying his arms or 
crest or some individual characteristic or 
taste; but hitherto it has not been possible 
to produce original, specially designed 
book-plates at other than a cost which has 
been beyond the means of many who would 
like to possess one. 

My present endeavour is to fill the neod. 
I have a staff of artists familiar with the 
work, each book-plate being treated sepa- 
rately and differently in order to incorpo- 
rate some special feature as desired by the 
purchaser, and the prices vary from as low 
as 17s. 6d. for the design, block and 100 
plates complete, to four or five guineas or 
more for the best copper-plate work—but 
in all cases the value is quite exceptional, 
as I specialize in the work. 

Apart from the personal interest attach- 
ing to a book-plate, it is of distinct value in 
that it ensures the return of volumes lent 
to borrowers, who in the absence of such a 
reminder frequently forget to whom the 
book should be returned. 

The cost of a book-plate is now so small 
that it is hoped to still further popularize 
their use and inculcate a personal care of 
and interest in books. In this connexion 
it may be suggested that a book-plate is a 
very suitable and appreciable gift to any 
lover of books, young or old. 

On request I will send specimens frea 
to any address at home or abroad. It 
generally takes about three weeks to com- 
plete the design, plate and 100 copies. 


HENRY G WARD, 
49 CT. PORTLAND STREET, LONDON, W. 


THE AUTHOR’S HAIRLESS 
PAPER-PAD (The LEADENHALL PRESS 
LTD., Publishers and Printers, 29-47 Garden 
Row, Southwark, London, S.E.) contains hair- 
less paper, over which the pen slips with perfect 
freedom, Sixpence each, 5s. per dozen, ruled 
or plain, New Pocket Size, 3s. per dozen, ruled 
er plain. Authors should note that Tus 
LEADENHALL Press Ltp. cannot be responsible 
for the loss of MSS. by fire or otherwise. 
Duplicate copies should be retained. 


“STICKPHAST. 
PASTE 





FOR LIGRARY USE. 
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Messrs. Hutchinson & Co.’s New Books 








**A most fascinating volume” 
Adventures Among 
Birds 


By W. H. HUDSON 
In cloth gilt, 10s. 6d. net 


Ist Review 

“This delightful book. Mr. Hudson 
humanizes the whole subject of ornitho- 
logy, and when he writes about birds he 
throws almost as much light on the human 
spirit which enjoys them as on their habits 
and distribution on English soil. Mr. 
Hudson shows a rare power of observa- 
tion” Times 


2nd Thousand 


Unruly Daughters 
A Romance of the House of Orleans 
By H. NOEL WILLIAMS 
In cloth gilt, with Illustrations, 16s. net 


«This extremely lively, and, we must 
also say, highly scandalous book. ,. . The 
author is one of the greatest authorities on 
the period, and his work, which is admir- 
ably done, introduces us to a family which, 
if decidedly objectionable, is, historically 
speaking, one of the most interesting in 
the world” Globe 





How to Listen to an Orchestra 
By ANNIE W. PATTERSON, Mus. Doc., B.A. 
In cloth gilt, 5s. net, with 38 Illustrations 





The Tragedy of an Army 


La Vendée in 1793 
By I. A. TAYLOR 
In cloth gilt, 16s. net with Ilustrations 
“Miss Taylor has scored a great success. In a perfectly natural way, by the art 
which conceals art, she has drawn a most moving picture of one of the most touching 
episodes in the world’s history. The book is a historical romance of the first order, and 
plain history in this case is far more romantic than the fiction of Victor Hugo” Standard 


An Exiled King 
The Life Story of Gustaf Adolph IV. of 


Sweden 


Little Jennings 
and Fighting Dick Talbot 


By SOPHIE ELKAN By PHILIP W. SERGEANT 


In 2 vols., cloth gilt, 24s. net, with Dlus- 
trations 


In 2 volumes, cloth gilt, 24s. net, with 
Illustrations 





~ HUTCHINSON’S New Successful 6s. Novels 


4th Large Edition 
“There is no one—pace Mr. Rudyard Kipling—who can paint the 
details of social life in India with the masterly hand of Mrs. Croker ” 


In Old Madras 


By MRS. B. M. CROKER 

“There may be other writers of fiction who have a greater insight into the mysteries 
of native life and character, buf there is no one—pace Mr. Rudyard Kipling—who can 
paint the details of social life with the masterly hand of Mrs. Croker. Her powerful 
and dramatic tale is as fascinating a story as we have read foralong time. All the 
characters are instinct with life and colour, and the style is bright, distinctive, and 
impressive. Unquestionably the best’ book which has come from Mrs. Croker’s fruitful 
pen” World 








Just Ready 
By the Author of “A Diplomatist’s Wife 
in Japan” 

A Summer Quadrille 
By Mrs. HUGH FRASER and | 

HUGH FRASER 


THE COMBINED MAZE 


An “open-air” story with a strong love 
episode 
The Pyjama Man 
By RALPH STOCK 
With 28 Illustrations 








(2nd Ed.) May Sinciairn 


CONCERT PITCH (2nd Ed.) Frank Dansy 
MONTE CARLO (5th Ed.) Mrs. H. pz Vere Sracroorz 
THE DETERMINED TWINS (2nd Ed.) EpGar Jerson 
BY THE BLUE RIVER (2nd Ed.) IsaBeL CLARKE 


(3rd Ed.) Mrs. Barnes-Grunpy 


PATRICIA PLAYS A PART 


en 


The Human Slaughter House 


Price 1s. net 





Scenes from the War that is sure to come, of which 100,000 copies have already been sold 

“Nothing that we have ever read approaches it; we have no doubt that it will 
make its way all over the world, It is a terrific book, a book whose only excuse 
is its awful truth” Globe 





LONDON : HUTCHINSON & CO, 





HURST & BLACKETT’S 


NEW LIST 





“One of the most absorbingly interesting 
books of recent times” Daily Express 


Memoirs of William 
Hickey 

In cloth gilt and gilt top, 12s, 6d. net 

“ Most interesting. A story of eighteenth- 
century London wild oats—he describes 
his experiences in a lively and gay and at 
times rather scandalous style; his book 
has some of the bad and good points of a 
Smollett novel. As an eighteenth-century 
human document it will by many readers 
be found absorbing” Daily News 





ON TUESDAY NEXT 
The American 
Mediterranean 
jy STEPHEN BONSAL 
In cloth gilt and gilt top, 12s. 6d. net, 
with 15 full-page Illustrations and 2 Maps 





By the author of “Hearts of Men” 


The World Soul 

By H. FIELDING-HALL 

In cloth gilt, 10s. 6d. net 
“We should like to see this book of Mr. 
Fielding-Hall’s violently challenged and 
reviled, that its good influence might 
spread, for ‘The World Soul’ is a book, a 
life-giving, energy-releasing book, honest 
and clear, Mr, Fielding-Hall’s work is 
marked by one quality, the value of which 
is inestimable; he is able to be profound 
and lucid—transparently lucid—at the 

same time” Observer 


PERSIA AS SEEN BY WESTERN EYES 
Peeps into Persia 
By DOROTHY pr WARZEE 
(BARONESS D’HERMALLE) 
In cloth gilt, 12s.6d. net With Illustrations 
The Daily Telegraph says :—“ A brightly 
written book about Persia and the Persians, 
by one who has spent several years at 
Teheran, should be sure of a cordial recep- 
tion,and such a reception may be confidently 
anticipated for this volume. The book is 
at once informing and entertaining ” 


NEW 6s. NOVELS 





“The problem of the neglected wife domi« 
nates the book” 


2nd Large Edition 


Circes Daughter 


By PRISCILLA CRAVEN 

“ An extremely well-written and interest- 
ing story. The problem of the neglected 
wife dominates the book. As a contrast to 
Mayfair society we are given a clever 
sketch of the good-natured good-for- 
nothing music-hall artist. The book is 
typically modern and of the year 1913, its 
problem is treated ina manner which no 
sane man or women could condemn. It is 
a realistic sketch of an important phase 
of life” Standard 


THE CRYSTAL STOPPER 
The New Arséne Lupin Story (3rd Edn.) 
Maurice Lesiano 
CALLING THE TUNE 
Justin Huntity McCarrury 
THE CATFISH (2nd Ed.) 
CHARLES Marriorr 
THE DAUGHTER-IN-LAW 
(2nd Ed.) E. W. Savr 
HEARTS AT WAR 
Errizg ALeLaripse Row.Lanps 
THE PRICE OF POWER 
WittiaMm Quevx 
[Ready June 10th 


London: HURST and BLACKETT, LTD., 
Paternoster House, E,C. 
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BEST NEW BOOKS 


EARLY CORRESPONDENCE 
OF LORD JOHN RUSSELL 
(1805-40) 


Edited by the Hon. ROLLO RUSSELL. Illustrated. 2 vols. 
cloth, 21s. net. 


“ As literature, as a document of history, a3 a record of some of 
the fine and arduous work of one of the most humanitarian of 
statesmen, this ‘Early Correspondence of Lord John Russell’ is 
valuable and greatly welcome.”—Daily Chronicle. 


A SHORT HISTORY OF ENG- 
LISH LIBERALISM 


By W. LYON BLEASE. Cloth, 10s. 6d. net. 


This book attempts to trace the progress of Liberalism during 
the last century and ahalf. “A book which may be read with 
pleasure and advantage by all persons interested in political 
history.”—Liverpool Post. 


BURMA UNDER BRITISH RULE 
By JOSEPH DAUTREMER. Translated by Sir James 
Grorcs Scorr, K.C.LE. Illustrated. Cloth, 15s. net. 


“ As often happens in books of travel, the illustrations are the 
best part of this book. That is not to disparage the work of M. 
Dautremer, who has written a most careful and painstaking 
survey of the history and resources of the country.”—Globe. 


MOZAMBIQUE: 
Its Agricultural Development. 
F.R.G.S., Director of Agriculture, Ceylon. 
tions. Cloth, 12s. 6d. net. 


This work is intended to reveal Portuguese East Africa to the 
investing public interested in developing the natural resources of 
the country, or likely to become so. The author also discusses 
subjects that will attract the attention of the geographer, the 
traveller, and all students of African topics. 


A NATURALIST IN CANNIBAL- 
LAND 


By A. 8. MEEK. With an Introduction by the Hon. 
Water Roruscuitp. Illustrated. Cloth, 10s. 6d. net. 





By R. N. LYNE, F.LS., 
With 8 Illustra- 


“ Mr. Meek’s account of his doings and adventures is far more 
thrilling than the wildest Verne romance, and as a contribution to 
ethnology and entomology it is of the greatest importance.” 

—The Observer. 


THINGS AS THEY ARE 
IN PANAMA 


By HARRY A. FRANCK, Author of “A Vagabond Journey 
Around the World,” &c. With many Illustrations from 
snapshots by the author, and Maps. Cloth, 7s. 6d. net. 


* An exceedingly graphic record of tho actual conditions of life 
in the Panama zone. .. . It is very excellent reading indeed.” 


—Westminster Gazette. 
PRESTIGE 


By LEWIS LEOPOLD. Cloth, 10s. 6d. net. 


This works deals with prestige in many department of life; in 
sex-love, economic life, religion, politics, brute force, and other 
vital phenomena, 


CUBISM 
By ALBERTI GLEIZES and JEAN METZINGER. With 
24 Illustrations. Cloth, 5s. net. 


Those who have been interested or merely puzzled by the 
strange paintings of the Cubists will be interested in this book. 
It is a statement of the objects and defence of the methods of 
Cubism by two leading members of the school. The book is 
illustrated by reproductions of the work of Cubist painters. 


THE GOSPEL OF FREEDOM 


By the Rev. H. D. A. MAJOR, M.A. Cloth, 2s. 6d. net. 


“One of tho easiest and safest ways of following the course of 
religious thought is to read all the writings of the Rev. Henry 
D. A. Major, M.A. For Mr. Major is in touch with all the great 
movements, and he writes with clearness.”—The Expository Times. 


OCCASIONAL VERSES 
By ARTHUR ST. CLAIR BROOKE, Cloth, 2s. 6d. net. 
“Will be read with pleasure and profit by every lover of good 
poetry.”—Yorkshire Gazette. 





T. FISHER UNWIN, 1 ADELPHI TERRACE, LONDON 
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TURKEY, PRESENT AND FUTURE 
By Sir EDWIN PEARS 
A NEW CRISIS IN EDUCATION 
By the Right Hon. Sir JOSEPH COMPTON-RICKETT, MP. 


OPIUM, AN UNSETTLED QUESTION 
By THEODORE COOKE TAYLOR, M.pP, 


GLIMPSES OF THOMAS CARLYLE 
By PERCY FITZGERALD 


THE LAST CHANCE By G. THOUMAIAN 


THE TRADE IN ARMAMENTS 
By J. FISCHER WILLIAMS 


TAGORE AND THE RENAISSANCE IN BENGAL 
By the Rev. C. F. ANDREWS 


MONASTIC SCHOOLS IN THE MIDDLE AGES 
By G. G. COULTON 


THE BUDGET FOR 1913-14 By W. M. J. WILLIAMS 


METAPHYSICS, MYSTICISM, MYTH, AND MIRACLE 
By the Rev. Dr. ALFRED &. GARVIE 


THE AGE OF THE SUN’S HEAT 
By H. S. SHELTON 


HEATHEN MESSIAHS By GEORGE CORMACK 


FOREIGN AFFAIRS By Dr. E. J. DILLON 


ALL BOOKS mentioncd or advertised in this Journal 
can be obtained at the lowest ciscount prices from 


THE TIMES BOOK CLUB 


THE LARGEST BOOKSHOP IN THE WORLD. 
Special Attention given to orders from Clubs and 
Libraries, at Home and Abroad. 
Enquiries Invited for Rare Books, First Editions, etc. 
Any of the following Lists sent free. 
Catalogues of Books in leading 
Foreign languages. 
List of Newspapers and Magazines, 
with rates to all parts. 
Catalogue of the Best Books for 
Boys and Girls. 


Catalogue of Newly Published 
Books. 

Catalogue of Second-hand and 
New Books at reduced prices. 

Catalogue of The Best Books on 
all subjects, at lowest cash prices. 

Catalogue of Books in Beautiful Catalogue of Stationery and Library 
Bindings, suitable for presentation. requisites, 

BOOKBINDING OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


AN UNEQUALLED CIRCULATING LIBRARY. 
(Particulars on application.) 


Free delivery within United Kingdom of books to the value of 20s. 
376 to 384 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 


THE 


FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


CONTENTS. JUNE, 1913. 


Tue Ractat War mx THE Pactric: AN Impeniat Perit, By Archibald Hurd, 
Tne Prospiem or Austria-Hungary. By Politicus, 

Tue DIsSENSIONS OF THE BALKAN ALLIES. By Spencer Campbell. 

Tur Unionist Position: Sursum Corba, By Curio. 

Wuy Home Rue 1s Unnecessary. By J. M, Kennedy. 

ARcupALe WILSON, THE Carror or Detu1: A Resornper. By Col. B. H 


Vetch. 
Lorp Cromer on Disracit. By Wilfrid Ward. 
VocaTIONAL EpucaTION AND THE Nation. By Cloudesley Brereton, 
Reautstic Drama, Il. By W. L. Courtney. 
Mr. Maserie.p’s Porrry. By Gilbert Thomas, 
Evo.vution 1x Human Society. By C. B. Roylance Kent, 
Tue First Persian Feminist. By Constance E. Maud. 
Wuat is Wrone wits Cricket? By Sir Home Gordon, 
Tue Deatu or Satire. By Herman Scheffauer. 2 
Tue Curnese Drama, YESTERDAY AND To-pay, By A. Corbett-Smith, 
Tur Jor or Youtu. Chapters XXIII—XXV, By Eden Phillpotts. 


London: CHAPMAN AND HALL, Limirep. 


=» 





NOTICE.—The INDEX to the SPECTATOR is published half- 
yearly, from January to June, and from July to December, on the 
third Saturday in January and July. Cloth Cases for the Half- 
yearly Volumes may be obtained through any Bookseller or Newsagen\ 
or from the Ofjce, at 1s. 6d. each. By post, 1s. 9d. 
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WELLS GARDNER, DARTON & CO., LTD. 


THE LIFE AND TIMES OF 
GILBERT SHELDON. 


By the Rev. Vernon Staley, Rector of Ickford, Hon. Canon 
of Inverness. Cloth, 10s, Gd. net. 


Gilbert Sheldon was Warden of All Souls’ College, Oxford, 
Bishop of London, Archbishop of Canterbury, and Chancellor of 
the University of Oxford, and one of the most prominent Church- 
men of the period of the Restoration. 











AT THE LIBRARIES. 


THE GULF BETWEEN. 
THE GULF BETWEEN. 
THE GULF BETWEEN. 


By P. Y¥. Redmayne. Cloth, 6s. 


A new novel by a new writer, with a special appeal for the 
interests of any who know Germany and the Germans. The 
characteristics of the English ple az seen through German 
eyes are depicted with the same sincerity as those of the Germans 
from the English point of view. 





. a fresh and careful piece of work.’’ 
—Aberdeen Free Press, 
“The author handles a delicate position with tact and good feeling... 
geveals good craftsmanship.”"—Morning Post, 


“The story is remarkable .. 








FOURTH EDITION. 
THE ROUGH WAY. 
THE ROUGH WAY. 
THE ROUGH WAY. 


By W. M. Letts, Author of “Diana Dethroned.” At all the 
Libraries. 68, 


“Fresh, pointed, and witty . .. is extraordinarily interesting.”—Spectator. 

“Is of outstanding merit—because she emphasizes a fundamental truth, 
which calls for emphasis at the present moment. It is a human book in its 
outlook, but it presses far beyond mere human conjecture in its offer of a 
suggestion.”’—Church Times, 

“This is an extremely thoughtful and striking piece of work.”’—Record, 





BY A NEW WRITER. 


WHEN THE SHADOWS FALL. 
WHEN THE SHADOWS FALL. 
WHEN THE SHADOWS FALL. 


By Elisabeth Eaton. At all the Libraries. 5s, net. 


“Sketched with so much sympathy that the ring of sincerity, essential ina 
book of this kind, pervades its pages.” —Morning Post, 


CARAVAN TALES. 


Adapted from the German of Havurr and others by J. G. 
Hornstein. Illustrated in Colour by Norman Ault. 
5s. net. Fancy cloth boards. 








A most attractive volume, which may be regarded either as a Fine 
Art Gift-Book or as a volume of exciting Romance, Illustrated 
in colour by Norman Ault, the reproductions being mounted on 
toned paper. 


THE MIGHTY ARMY. 


By W. M. Letts. [Illustrated in Colour by Stephen Reid. 
5s. net. Fancy paper boards with coloured medallion. 

“ The author merits the highest praise for this beautiful collection of stories 
from early Church history. It is one of the finest books of the season, The 
illustrations are ably arranged, giving the actors of the story in one picture, 
and the Cathedral or scene of the story in another. It isa book any grown-up 
will appreciate besides children from ten upwards,”’—British Weekly. 

“The book is delightful.’’"—Church Times, 


CHARLES EDWARD BROOKE. 
A MEMOIR. 
Edited by Arthur Gordon Deedes, Vicar of St. John the 


Divine, Kennington; Hon. Canon of Southwark, With an 
Introduction by Lord Halifax. 5s. net. 





2nd Edition just ready, 
J 





3 and 4 Paternoster Buildings, London, E.C., and 44 Victoria St., 5.W, 





a) 


AN IMPORTANT NEW SERIES 


GREAT NATIONS 


Ready June 16th. 


ANCIENT GREECE 


A Sketch of its Art, Literature, and Enilooophy viewed in con< 
nection with its external history from Earlier Times to the age of 
Alexander the Great. 


By H. B. COTTERILL, M.A, 
Translator of “The Odyssey.” 


With Five Illustrations in Four Colours, and nearly 150 Illustrations, mostly 
Half-Tone, printed on Dull Art Paper. 

Size, 8% x 5fin., 528 pages letterpress, with Full Index, bound in cloth extra, 
gilt top, price 7s, 6d. net. 

This handsome volume has been prepared with all the care necessary for 
serious study, but it is also addressed to the general reader, and is, therefore, 
attractive in matter and get up. 

It is safe to say that no other book of its kind with so great a wealth of 
Illustrations has been published at the price, The author has endeavoured, 
as it were, to revive the real life of the Greeks, and show how they still deeply 
influence the present by their deeds and their thoughts. Political and Military 
events have received their proper — and proportions in the structural 
framework, but more attention has been given to great achievements in art, 
literature, science, and other civilizing influences. 


The following additional Volumes in this important New Series have been arranged 
for and others will be added :— 

REPUBLICAN ROME. By H.L. Havett, B.A, 

FRANCE. By Prof. W. H. Hupson. 


GERMANY. By T. W. Rotueston. 

IRELAND. By Exeanor Hutt and Prof, Srantey Lang 
Poot. 

SCOTLAND. By R. L. Mackin, M.A. 


MEDIEVAL ITALY. By H. B. Correrimr, M.A, 
IMPERIAL ROME. By H. L. Havent, B.A. 
ANCIENT INDIA. By E. B. Havern, M.A. 


An Illustrated Prospectus of the Series “ GREAT NATIONS ” will be sent te 
any address upon application, 


STUDIES IN FOREIGN EDUCATION 
With special reference to English Problems, and Other Essays 
By CLOUDESLEY BRERETON, M.A, 

316 pages, crown 8vo, 5s. net. 


From M. Risot, formerly Premier of France, and Chairman of the Com- 
mission on Secondary Education:—‘ It is not possible, I believe, to treat this 
subject with greater competence, or a more perfect knowledge of all the 
details. The sojourn that you have made in France in order to understand 
our methods of teaching has allowed you to go to the bottom of things and 
not to stop short at superficial views.” 

Prospectuses of above important Publications, Complete Classified 
List, and List of Books Beautiful will be sent post free upon application. 


CEORCE C. HARRAP & CO. 3 Portsmouth Street Kingsway W.C. 


DUCKWORTH & CO. Publish To-day 
A Remarkable New Novel by 
D. H. LAWRENCE, 
Author of “The Trespasser,” and “The White Peacock,” 


entitled 
Sons and Lovers 
In this new work Mr. Lawrence shows us a section of Norihern 


England, its life to-day and yesterday. Life in a colliery, 
on a farm, in a manufacturing centre, all is depicted with 
sympathy and with knowledge, the reality and truth being 
wonderfully impressive. 

The story deals with the contrasted outlook on life of two 
generations, and is important in every way. It must secure for 
its author a position of distinction among modern novelists. 

Mr. Lawrence’s work will appeal to those who regard closeness 
to life and clearness of vision as the essential qualities of the 
novelist. 








NEW NOVELS 
Just Published. Crown 8vo. 6s. each, 
Pebble. By R. G. BEHRENS. 
A Clever First Novel. 
A Mere Woman. 





By VERA NIKTO. 





A Novel of Russian Society Life, 


Love o’ the Skies. By IGNATIUS PHAYRE, 











A notable novel of North Africa, 
Something New. 

Author of ‘‘ Old Brent's Daughter.” 
I Don’t Know. By Mrs. 8S. R. SCHOFIELD. 


Author of “ Elizabeth, Betsy, and Bess.” 


By HELEN ROBERTS, 














Leandro Ramon Garrido: 
His Life and Art. By J. QUIGLEY. 
With 26 Illustrations, Sq. Cr. 8vo, 5s. net. 





——— 


The Life of the Author of “The Roadmender.” 


Michael Fairless. 
By W. S. PALMER and A. M. HAGGARD. 
Feap. 8vo, with Two Portraits of Michael Fairless, uniform with 
the Author’s books, 2s. 6d. net (postage 3d.). 
Firtu THOUSAND. | [ Roadmender Series, 


DUCKWORTH & CO., COVENT GARDEN, LONDON, w.c, 
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MR. MURRAY’S NEW BOOKS. 
HOW I BECAME A GOVERNOR. 


By Sir RALPH WILLIAMS, K.C.M.G. Hiustrated. 
15s. net. 


“This book is full of thoroughly good reading. 
The author is a typical colonist of the best kind, a 
natural administrator and ruler of men. There is 
hardly any part of the Empire which he does not 
know and. fn which he has not had adventurous 
experiences. He has also the gift, which some men 
of action lack, of describing in vivid and impressive 
language his various exploits.”—The Globe. 


THE YOUTH OF GOETHE. 


By P. HUME BROWN, LL.D, 8s, net. 


“These years of Goethe’s youth are a study of 
inexhaustible fascination. They were marked b 
intensities of joy, sorrow, passion, and despair suc 
as Goethe was never to know again. It is a period 
which, for its adequate treatment, calls for a . > 
degree of sympathy, delicacy, and candour in the 
critic ; and Mr. Hume Brown’s work does not fail us 
in any of the qualities.”"—The Times, 


JOYOUS GARD. 
By ARTHUR C, BENSON. 3s. 6d. net. 
* “Mr. Benson has given us another of his thought- 
ful, exquisitely-written books on his vision of life. 
Full of a delicate literary charm, ‘ Joyous Gard’ isa 
book to be read and read again with delight.” 
—The Sphere. 


THE FIVE WINDOWS OF THE 


SOUL: OR, THOUGHTS ON PERCEIVING. By 
E. H. AITKEN. A Cheap Edition. 2s. 6d. net. 


THE REDUCTION OF DOMESTIC 
FLIES. By EDWARD HALFORD ROSS, M.R.C.S. 
+ oy * os With illustrations. 








JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET, W. 





NATIONAL REVIEW 


Edited by L. J. MAXSE 
JUNE 1913 


Episodes of the Month 


The Voluntary System in History 
By Tus Eart PERCY 


The Future of the Balkan Alliance 
By A Buigarian 
National Service Ideals 
By Fre.p-Marsnat Tut Eart ROBERTS, V.C., K.G 


The End of the Asquith Legend By L. J. MAXSE 
Prior’s “Peggy” By AUSTIN DOBSON 


Why Airmen are not Afraid 
By CLAUDE GRAHAME-WHITE 


American Affairs By A. MAURICE LOW 
Unionists and Social Facts By W. H. MALLOCK 
A Marconi Inquiry on Invasion By Navauis 


Side Lights on the Italo-Turkish War 
By E. CAPEL CURE 
(GIAN DELLA Quercia) 
The New War Correspondent By FRANK FOX 
The Conservative Party: Its Councillors 
and its Compromise By Lorpy EBURY 


Greater Britain: Canada, India 





Price 2s. 6d. 
23 RYDER STREET, ST. JAMES’S, 


net. 


LONDON, S.W. 








MESSRS. MACLEHOSE’S 


NEW BOOKS. 


MRS. STORY’S 
LATER REMINISCENCES, 


With Portraits and other Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net, 


“We congratulate Mrs. Story on having so successfully fulfilled 
her promise. Its very quietude givesa charm to the well-written, 
well-bred record of the family life of so eminent and impressive 
an academic personality and his kindly and observant wife.” 

—Times Literary Supplement. 

“Her collection of humourous stories, associated as most of 
them are with personalities that bulk large in the life of our time, 
from Queen Victoria to the humble beadle of her husband’s 
parish, furnishes her with an endless summer of mirthful 
memories.”—Yorkshire Weekly Post. 

“Within certain limits Mrs. Story may be described as a Scots 
Lady Dorothy Nevill.”—Morning Post. 


MRS. STORY’S 
EARLY REMINISCENCES. 


By J. L. STORY, Author of “Charley Nugent,” &. With 
Portraits and other Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 
“One could easily fill a column with extracts from this delight- 
ful volume, and it is difficult to make selection, but to enjoy its 
charm it must be read.”—Morning Post. 


SIR HENRY JONES. —SOCIAL 
POWERS: 


Three soruer Lectures on The Environment, The 
Press, and The Pulpit. By Sir HENRY JONES, LL.D, 
Litt.D., Professor of Moral Philosophy in the University of 
Glasgow. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 

“A deeply thoughtful contribution to current discussion on 
topics which are just now prominent.”—South Wales Daily News. 


W. M. MACKENZIE.—THE 
BATTLE OF BANNOCKBURN. 


A Study in Mediaeval Warfare. By W. M. MAC. 
KENZIE, M.A, Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 
“ A many-sided and strenuous contribution to historical military 
criticism.” —Glasgow Herald, 


SIR HERBERT MAXWELL.— 
THE CHRONICLE OF 
LANERCOST, 1272-1346. 


Translated, with Notes, by the Right Hon. Sir HERBERT 
MAXWELL, Bart. 4to, 2ls. net. Fine Paper Edition, 42s, 
net. With many Illustrations. 

“A national service has been rendered by Sir Herbert Maxwell 


in undertaking the laborious task of translating the medieval 
document known as The Chronicle of Lanercost.”—Scotsman. 


H. M. CADELL.—THE STORY OF 
THE FORTH. 


By H. M. CADELL of Grange, D.L., B.Sc., 
M.Inst.M.E, With 75 Illustrations and 8 Maps. Square 
8vo, 16s. net. Also Special Edition on Hand-made Paper, 
quarter morocco, gilt top, limited to 60 copies for sale. 
£2 2s. net. 

“ Altogether the book is one of exceptional character and 
interest. Mr. Cadell is not only a trained scientist, but also a 
busy man of affairs, and both aspects of his life and work are 
ably represented in the present volume.”—Glasgow Herald. 


REV. JAMES PRIMROSE.— 
MEDIZAVAL GLASGOW. 


By the Rev. JAMES PRIMROSE, M.A., F.S.A.Scot. With 
24 Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. Also an Edition 
de Luxe, printed on Hand-made Paper, limited to 60 copies 
for sale. 21s. net. 
“Mr. Primrose has found a phase of the city’s history, full of 
interest, which has only been incidentally touched upon by earlier 
writers.” —Scotsman, 


WILLIAM STRANG, A.R.A.— 
SIX SPANISH ETCHINGS. 


By WILLIAM STRANG, A.R.A., LL.D. Limited to 100 
Proof Copies for Sale, each Etching Signed by the Author. 
In Portfolio, £31 10s. net. 


F.R.S.E, 


GLASGOW: JAMES MACLEHOSE & SONS, 
Publishers to the University. 
London and New York: MACMILLAN & CO., Ltd. 
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THE 


ROUND TABLE. 


A Quarterly Review of the Politics of the British Empire. 


June 1913. No. It. 


VHE BALKAN WAR AND TIITE BALANCE 
OF POWER. 


MINISTERS AND THE STOCK EXCHANGE. 


THE GRAIN GROWERS’ MOVEMENT IN 
WESTERN CANADA. 


THE ETHICS OF EMPIRE. 


UNITED KINGDOM: Political Apathy—The Discourage- 
ment of All Parties—The Want of Dramatic Antagonism. 


CANADA— Obstruction in Parliament—The Closure and the 
Senate—Canadian Banking Legislation—The American 
Tariff. 


AUSTRALIA — Imperial Matters—Federal Politics—Tho 
General Election and the Referenda. 

SOUTH AFRICA—tThe Crisis in the Nationalist Party— 
University Reform. 

NEW ZEAL AN D—The Labour Movement—Naval Defence. 


Price 2s. 6d, per copy, or 10s. per annum, post free to any address 
within the Empire. 


MACMILLAN & Co., Ltd., St. Martin’s St., London,W.C. 





A NOTABLE IRISH NOVEL. 


FATHER RALPH 


By Gerald O’Donovan. 6s. 


Tue Times.—“ It is a novel with a purpose, and it is written in 
deadly earnest and with extraordinarily intimate knowledge ; but, 
quite apart from its criticism of the existing religious situation in 
Ireland, it is a penetrating study of character . . the ability 
and knowledge with which it is written must give it a wide and 
powerful influence.” 

Tue Srecraror.—* It is enough to say that his novel is written 
with minute inside knowledge of the subject, that its honesty and 
earnestness are above suspicion, and that, so far from encouraging 
secularism, it never fails to exalt spirituality.” 


Trutra.—* The book is as opportune as it is interesting, since 
the Irish problem is coming up again for consideration and the 
sacerdotalism of the people is most of all to be reckoned with.” 


Tue Dairy News.—“It takes both courage and conviction to 
write a novel like this. It takes, also, a burden of experience 
to write it so well. . . . His character studies are strong and finely 
finished. . . . Whether it is false or true, it must be read by any 
one interested in Ireland and Catholicism.” 


Tue Norruern Wuica.—*As a whole the book is a striking 
achievement and furnishes an extraordinarily stimulating com- 
mentary on many aspects of modern Irish life.” 


Mancuester Guarp1an.—“ Ralph’s child-life, the influence of 
superstition upon him both in the nursery and during his 
adolescence are drawn with great sensitiveness, as also the shock 
upon his setiring and idealistic nature of the discovery one after 
another of traits of meanness, selfishness, and brutality in his 
associates,” 

Cuurcn or Ingtanp GazeTrTr.-—“ Mr, O’Donovan’s novel is one 
of the most important published in our generation. . . . Noone who 
wishes to understand the true inwardness of Roman Catholicism 
can afford to pass this book by; it is filled with penetrating insight. 
Moreover, it is written in a spirit of the deepest reverence. As a 
story it is so fascinating that we have read it twice, and intend to 
read it again—and again.” 


MACMILLAN & CO.. LTD, LONDON, 








MACMILLAN’S NEW BOOKS 


BIOGRAPHY AND TRAVEL. 
VOL. Ill, JUST PUBLISHED. 


Trans - Himalaya: Discoveries 
and Adventures in Tibet. By SVEN HEDIN. 
Vol. III, With Illustrations and Maps. 8vo. 1lés. net. 


*,* Previously Published, Vols. I. and II., 30s. net. 


The Fringe of the East: A 


Journey through Past and Present Pro- 
vinces of Turkey. By HARRY CHARLES LUKACH. 
Illustrated. 8vo. 12s. net. 

Tue Times.—‘ At times Mr. Lukach falls into genuine history; but his 
reminiscences, if facts, are never tedious, if fancies, never dull... . The 
illustrations are well chosen and contribute not a little to the completeness 
of what is undoubtedly the most sprightly volume of travels of the last 
decade, .. . Those who know the Levant already wil! laugh over Mr, Lukach’s 
anecdotes, and those who propose to visit that part of the world will Le well 
advised in reading his book before they go.” 


A Small Boy and others. 
HENRY JAMES. With Frontispiece. 8vo. 12s. net. 


Tue Saturpar Revirw.—" This book isa peep into the storchouse from which 
so inexhaustibly he has drawn, and t innumerable scenes, dewily fresh 
after having lain and been overlaid for some sixty years in his memory, are 

4 3 of a 1 which may well be as ‘unmatehable as the art with which it 

as been used, 


By 





music. ~~ 

Chamber Music. A Treatise for 
Students. By THOMAS F. DUNHILL. With Frontis- 
piece. 10s. 6d. net. 


. 
*,* This work forms Vol. VI. of “The Musicians’ Library,’ 
which is issued in conjunction with Messrs. Stainer & Bell, Ltd, 


STATISTICS. 


The Statesman’s Year Book. 
Statistical and Historical Annual of the 
States of the World for the Year 1912. 
Jubilee Issue. Edited by J. SCOTT KELTIE, LL.D, 
With Maps. Crown 8vc. 10s. 6d, net. 

ETHNOLOGY. 

VOL. Il. JUST PUBLISHED. 


The Life of a South African 
Tribe. By HENRI A. JUNOD, of the Swiss Romande 
Mission. In 2 vols. I. The Social Life. Il. The Psychic 
Life. Illustrated. 8vo. 15s. net each. 


Unitep Emrire.—* M, Junod’s work is of great merit, and ranks high as a 
careful, precise, and painstaking investigation.” 




















LITERATURE. 
MAURICE HEWLETT’S NEW BOOK. 


Lore of Proserpine. by MAURICE HEW. 
LETT. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 


Tue Daiy Curonicie.—* This charming book... . As a literary ‘ object- 
lesson’ these little stories of — peepee fairy experiences are all that is 
fascinating. They are written as only the author of ‘ The Forest Lovers’ cau 
write.” 


England’s Garland. 
BARTRAM. Extra Crown 8vo. 


Poems by GEORGE 
2s. 6d. net. 








FICTION. 
WINSTON CHURCHILL’S NEW NOVEL, 


The Inside of the Cup. ,y winsron 
CHURCHILL, Author of “Richard Carvel,” &. Extra Crown 
8vo. 6s. 

*,*A story of the present day. It sets forth the personal history 
of a young clergyman and the transformation of his views, and 
constitutes a powerful study of the modern tendencies in religion 
and their new relations to life. 


ALGERNON BLACKWOOD’S NEW NOVEL. 


A Prisoner in Fairyland (The 
Book that “Uncle Paul” wrote). By ALGER- 
NON BLACKWOOD. Author of “Jimbo,” &c. Extra Crown 
8vo. 6s. 





THEOLOGY. 


Selwyn College and University 
Sermons. By the kev. THOMAS HERBERT ORPEN, 
M.A., tutor of Selwyn College, Cambridge, 1886 — 1904, 
Crown 8vo, cloth. 4s. 6d. net. 

Aruexxzumu.—“ Full of helpful thoughts,” 


SIXPENNY EDITION JUST PUBLISHED. 


Divine Transcendence and its 
Reflection in Religious Authority. An Essay 
by J. R. ILLINGWORTH, M.A., D.D. 8vo, sewed, 6d. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LTD. LONDON. 
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BLACKWOODS NEW BOOKS 
TALES OF THE MERMAID TAVERN. 


By ALFRED NOYES, 
Author of “ Drake: An English Epic,” &. 6g. net. 

A leading American critic has described this book as the “Modern Canterbury Pilgrimage,” and has emphasised its “subtle 
metric arrangements, whose effects are instinctively lovely and appealing.” Mr. Noyes has repeopled the old tavern, and has contrived 
in his series of finely varied tales to exhibit the romance and the tragedy of Elizabethan life and letters. In “The Death of 
Marlowe” Mr. Noyes has risen worthily to a great occasion, and the series closes with Ben Jonson’s pathetic retrospect of the great 


and gallant days. : ‘ 
he Boston Transcript says: “No novel of the present season can hold one’s attention more absorbingly than these tales.” 


LIFE OF THE RIGHT HON. SIR ALFRED LYALL, 


K.C.B., G.C.LE., Hon.D.C.L. (Oxon.), Hon.LL.D. (Cantab.). By the Right Hon. sir 
MORTIMER DURAND, G.C.M.G., K.C.S.1., K.C.LE. 16s, net. 
“The writer’s chief task has been to show Lyall himself . . . and this he achieves with very considerable success.”—Times. 
“If our readers want a good book about India, a book of literary charm and with the connecting thread of an alert and fascinating 
personality running through it, let me advise them to get Sir Mortimer Durand’s life of Sir Alfred Lyall.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 




















IMPERIALISM and DEMOCRACY.|THE LIFE OF A REGIMENTAL 
Unionist Principles applied to Modern Problems. By OFFICER DURING THE GREAT WAR, 1793-13815. 
ARTHUR PAGE, of Inner Temple, Barrister-at-Law, Author Compiled from the Correspondence of Colonel SAMUEL 
of the “Licensing Bill, 1908. Is it Just?” With an Intro- RICE, C.B., K.H., 51st Light Infantry, and from other 
duction by the Right Hon. AUSTEN CHAMBERLAIN, M.P. sources. By Lieut.-Col. A. F. MOCKLER-FERRYMAN, 
5s. net. Author of “Annals of Sandhurst,” “Lads of the Light 

‘May be cordially recommended,”"—Scotsman, Division,” &. 10s. 6d. net. 
“We recommend every Unionist speaker and candidate to buy and study **We congratulate Col. Mockler-Ferryman on his book,” —Athenzum, 
attentively.’’—Globe. “This very fascinating book.’’— World. 








NEW 6s. FICTION — 


SUNIA, AND OTHER STORIES. Dramatic Episodes of Life and Love 
in India. By MAUD DIVER, Author of ‘‘Captain Desmond, V.C.” &c. 
“The best sketches of life in the Great Peninsula that we have.... Mrs. Diver is a very good second to Mr. Rudyard Kipling 
in the short story of Indian life.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 
“ As good as anything of the kind that has been done since Mr. Kipling wrote ‘In Black and White.’ ”—Daily Mail. 
THE LADY OF THE CANARIES. By St. JOHN LUCAS, Author of “Saints, Sinners, 
and the Usual People,” &c. 





“The real thing.”—Athenzum. * Abundant humour and craftsmanship of the best.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 
“More than all there is the rarely dimmed light of laughter, gay, ironic, well-bred, which keeps every story sparkling with life.” 
“Very genial comedy. ... Laughter and pathos in delightful proportion.”—Punch. —Times. 


WILLIE IN THE ISLE OF MAN (AND AFTER). By ARTHUR FETTERLESS, 
Author of ‘“ The Career of Kembole.” 

“ An air of subdued gaiety breathes from every page.”—Scotsman. “ Very cleverly written.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 

“A bright, clever piece of work . . . should give pleasure to many readers.” —Athenzum. 

“I have given it to a young lady called Enid, and Miss Enid says it is ‘beautiful.’ Her verdict is final, I venture to think.” 

Daily Chronicle, 

THE GAY ADVENTURE. By RICHARD BIRD, Author of ‘‘ The Forward in Love.” [2nd Impression. 

“Most excellent. ... A book for a wet and dismal day to drive away the blues.” —Daily Ezpress. 

“Mr. Bird is heartily to be congratulated on his constructive skill, his prescience of induction, his grip of diverse character, and 
his abounding humour.”’—Glasgow Herald, 

“ A triumph of high spirits and fun.”—Belfast News Letter. 

“Very gootl fun. . . . The merriment goes on to the end.”—Daily Chronicle. 

“A tremendously popular success. Radiantly gay .. . breathlessly adventurous... rollicking ingenuity ... exuberant 
fancy. . . . One of the gayest books of the season.” —Daily Telegraph. 


TOM, VRON. By E. M.SNEYD KYNNERSLEY, Author of “H.M.1.,” “A Snail’s Wooing,” &c. 
“A distinctly clever picture of a Welsh country town and its people. . . . Original and arresting.” — Observer. 


THE ALIAS. By ALEXANDER CRAWFORD, Author of ‘‘Kapak,” ‘“ Monsieur Carnifax.” 
“ A thoroughly readable and exciting story.”—Pall Mall Gazette. “Really excellent.”— World. 





***Blackwood’s’ is an epitome in little of the Briti'h Empire—a monthly reminder that its boundaries are world-wide; that it has 
been won and kept by the public-school pluck of our soldiers and sailors; that in warfare, literature, and art it has a glorious history ; 
that its sons have ever been travellers and sportsmen, and that its politics have still a strong strain of conservative Imperialism. d 
as it is, ‘Blackwood’s’ shows no signs of becoming old-fashioned, because it represents and appeals to aH thatis best in the undying 
genius of the race.”—The Times, Feb. 1, 1913. 


“BLACKWOOD” 


For JUNE contains 





The New Jesuitry Happy-go-Lucky By law Hat 
The Finger of Mrs. Knox An Ossuary of the North Lagoon By Fr. Rours 
By E. @&. Somervirie and Marrin Ross | Thomas Hardy By Cuanies Wais.er 
From the Outposts The Bookseller of the Rue St. Jacques 
Lustral Waters By Cc. G. C. 7. By Mas. Anprew Lana 
A Day on our Indian Frontier By Downut | Mankind and the Jungle By Sie H. Cumeorp, K.C.M.G. 
‘*Milestones” in St. Andrew’s Golf Musings without Method— 
By Horace G. Hurcuinson The Career of Lord Milner—Imperial Unity—Lord Miiner’s 
Isolation—His Political Philosophy—W hat is Imperialism ?— 
Lost on Meunt Rundle By A. Bana Doman Golonial Preference and National Defence—The Precepts of 
The Shannon and the Chesapeake Napoleon—A Soldier’s Style—The Brothers of an Emperor. 
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